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This Issue in Brief 


The survey of labor conditions in Hawaii, made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1930, included racial distribution of the workers, 
living conditions, hours of labor, ceasing, union wage rates, and 
labor productivity on sugar and pineapple plantations; and similar 
though less complete data for other industries. Average earnings, 
excluding housing and perquisites, on sugar plantations were $1.82 
per day, and on pineapple plantations, 22.5 cents per hour, while 
in other industries hourly earnings ranged from 21.3 cents in coffee 
mills to 85.7 cents in printing and publishing. Page 1. 


Accident rates in the iron and steel industry increased in 1929 as 
compared with 1928. This was true of both frequency and severity 
rates, and represented the first increase in frequency since 1922 and 
in severity since 1926. Page 93. 

Reported expenditures for family relief in 100 cities in 1930 were 
approximately $40,000,000, and represented an increase of 89 per cent 
over 1929, according to a survey made by the United States Children’s 
Bureau. Page 20. 


The number of able-bodied persons out of a job and seeking work in 
the United States in January, 1931, was 6,050,000, according to an 
estimate of the United States Department of Commerce, based on a 
special census of 19 larger cities. This represented an increase of 
149 per cent over the census of unemployment made in April, 1930. 
Page 35. 

Cash loans to workers who are in need of funds because of unemploy- 
ment have been inaugurated by a number of companies. Such foone 
serve to relieve the x sence among workers facing protracted lay-offs 
in such an emergency as the present, and benefit the employer who 
wishes to keep his working force as nearly as possible intact pending 
the revival of business activities. The loans are made on the under- 
standing that they are to be repaid in installments deducted from 
future wages and are made either with or without interest. Page 43. 


A joint unemployment benefit plan was recently put into effect by 14 
plants in Rochester, N. Y. 'The companies concerned normally em- 
ploy altogether about 26,000 workers. Stabilization measures which 
have eliminated periodic unemployment to a large extent had been 
adopted by these firms prior to the present depression, and when it 
became necessary to fedute output in the different companies the 
managements have, as far as possible, reduced the working hours in 
order to reduce the number of lay-offs. Page 47. 


The messages of the governors of 43 States to the 1931 legislatures 
contained many recommendations of interest to labor. Among the 
measures proposed are those concerned with agricultural relief, 
unemployment, workmen’s compensation, hours of labor, woman 
and child welfare, injunctions, the employment of aliens on public 
works, convict labor, old-age pensions, the regulation of public 


utilities, and publicly owned power. Page 58. 
v 
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Average hourly earnings in the sawmill industry declined 3.2 per cen 
from 1928 to 1930, according to a study by the United States Bureay 
of Labor Statistics covering 50,951 wage earners of 324 representa. 
tive sawmills which in 1930 produced about 94 per cent of the tota| 
lumber output of the United States. Average earnings per hour jn 
1930 were 35.9 cents, as compared with 37.1 cents in 1928, and full. 
time weekly earnings averaged $20.28 in 1930 and $21 in 1928 
Both hourly and weekly earnings were about the same as in 1925, 
. Average full-time hours per week in 1930—56.5—were practically the 
same as in 1928, when the average was 56.6, but had declined from 
58.1in 1925. Page 177. 


An old-age pension law was enacted in Delaware in January, 1931, 
The law is unique among the old-age pension legislation thus far 
enacted in the United States in that the whole cost of the pension 
system is borne by the State. Page 86. 


There was an estimated expenditure of $1,766,144,666 for building 
operations during the calendar year 1930 in the 311 cities from which 
reports were received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is a 
decrease of 41.8 per cent as compared with the expenditure in these 
same cities during the calendar year 1929. The estimated cost of 
new residential buildings decreased 57.6 per cent and the estimated 
cost of new nonresidential buildings, 26.1 per cent, comparing 1930 
with 1929. In these cities dwelling places were provided in new 
buildings for 130,503 families, a decrease of 48.4 per cent in the num- 
ber of families provided for as compared with 1929. Page 159. 


The increased labor productivity in the coal mines of the United 
States is shown in figures issued by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
giving the number of man-shifts and man-hours required to produce 
1 ton of coal in each year from 1911 to 1929 (p. 79). The produc- 
tion of 1 ton of coal (bituminous and anthracite combined) required 
1.919 hours in 1929 as compared with 2.72 hoursin 1911. In anthra- 
cite mines alone the time required in 1929 was 3.694 hours, as com- 
pared with 3:754 hours in 1911, and in bituminous mines, 1.668 
hours in 1929 as compared with 2.472 hours in 1911. 
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Labor Conditions in the Territory of Hawaii, 1929-1930 


N COMPLIANCE with the organic law of the Territory of 

Hawaii, entitled ‘‘An act to provide a government for the Terri- 
tory of Haw aii,’’ the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1930 made a study of the commercial, industrial, social, and sanitary 
conditions of the laboring classes in the Territory ‘and presents 
herein a summary of the results. The full report is published as 
Bulletin No. 534 of this bureau. 

The inhabited islands of the Territory and the population of each 
as reported for 1930 by the Bureau of the Census are: 


Population 

a on a oan enor tinea eae eee mah 202, 887 
ED, o he robgdeswaun guise $65~ dae eeugetaa bouase 73, 325 
PD SU SS sl toad ett eae ea’ 48, 756 
it thy SalG em ebiibid ton sie bh <b cae Sea me ae 35, 806 
EES SR RTS SE (5, SEATS try SERIE RS 5, 032 
SIEE, cdi nck @ cise uns aitdewcin.e.m renga hoe abee > he ae bea 2, 356 
RES ER, URR TE A oly a as Bo Bee aes ye 136 
ERS TEED Segekee 76 GUNN eRe Om Opens ner. 8 tells ee 36 
IRS «ji. 20 oidids 3 chm sis + =a 9 Mids aed ott Gs bs elee dele 2 
CR hn tan thes as b> Sas sh ont leaner es ee Giants aa Rea 368, 336 


The city of Honolulu, on the island of Oahu, with a population of 
137,582 in 1930, is the largest on the islands. Hilo, on the island of 
Haw all, with a population of 19,468 in 1930, is the next city in popu- 
lation. Between 1920 and 1930 the opulation of the Territory 
increased 43.9 per cent; that of Honolulu, 65.1 per cent; and that of 
Hilo, 86.6 per cent. 

In 1930 there were 5,942 farms on the islands. The number by 
islands ranged from 1 on Niihau to 3,422 on Hawaii. There were no 
farms on Midway or Kahoolawe. 


Racial Distribution of Population 


THE racial distribution, based on the number of each race according 
to the June 30, 1929, report of the Governor of Hawaii and the 1930 
census, is shown below: 


Haweiiig os og ok Si 068 1 itneee 2 Lo oie oh secs 25, 968 
Caucasian-Hawaiian _ _ ---_--_- STi et ONO dink iil ewe 141, 515 
Asiatic-Hawaiian___________ i eo et 6, 593 
PUR i es ie sc cuceeen 65, 785 
PorQeen. a. ---.- eB SRS See 515 
Spe@Meeeoosi Jou lll. 1, 915 ———— 
Other Caucasian________-__-_- 39, 154 pare ep pee 368, 336 
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In May, 1929, there was a total of 49,890 adult male employecs o) 
the 41 sugar plantations of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Associa tio; 
(which includes all except a very few small and unimportant planta. 
tions on the Hawaiian Islands). The distribution of these employ ees 
by race was, Filipinos, 34,681 or 69.5 per cent of the total; Japanese. 
9,208 or 18.5 per cent; Portuguese, 1,654 or 3.3 per cent; American 
1,265 or 2.5 per cent; Chinese, 968 or 1.9 per cent; Porto Rican, 807 o; 
1.6 per cent; Hawaiian, 548 or 1.1 ae cent; Korean, 517 or 1 per cent: 
Spanish, 85 or 0.2 per cent; and all other, 157 or 0.3 per cent. Of the 
1,636 adult females, 1,384 or 84.6 per cent were Japanese. 

A large cannery in Honolulu was found to employ 42.1 per cent 
Japanese, 16.4 per cent Hawaiian, 11.7 per cent Filipino, 9.7 pe 
cent Chinese, 7.6 per cent Portuguese, 6.8 per cent part Hawaiian, 
2.6 per cent American, 2.2 per cent Korean; the other 0.9 per cent 
was scattered among various races, no one of which constituted more 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the total. 

As showing the difference between the rural and urban population, 
particularly as it affects the Filipino, figures collected for two of the 
larger pineapple plantations, which during the peak period of 1929 
employed 4,248 persons, show that 30.5 per cent of them were 
Japanese, 55 per cent Filipinos, 5.4 per cent Koreans, 4.7 per cent 
Chinese, only 0.8 per cent Hawaiians, and 3.6 per cent other races. 


Savings Bank Accounts, by Races 


In AN important bank in Honolulu the years ending June 30, 
1927, 1928, and 1929, show a relatively small proportion of money de- 
posited in the savings bank by the Japanese and a relatively Jarge 
proportion by the Chinese. The savings deposits in the banks by all 
races were a little more than $27,000,000 in 1927, $31,000,000 in 
1928, and $35,000,000 in 1929. The deposits of the Japanese, with 
a population of more than five times that of the Chinese, were 19.3 
per cent of the total deposited by all races in 1927, 19.6 per cent in 
1928, and 23.4 per cent in 1929, as compared with deposits by Chinese 
of 17.4 per cent of the total in 1927, 16.4 per cent in 1928, and 15.1 
per cent in 1929. In this connection a statement was furnished 
this bureau by the postmaster at Honolulu showing that, in the last 
year for which figures were available, money orders issued in Hawaii 
and payable in Japan amounted to $306,930.23, and orders issued in 
Japan and paid at the Honolulu office $2,066.25. Money orders 
issued in Hawaii and payable in China aggregated $2,849.38, and those 
issued in China and paid at the Honolulu office were $162.29. This 
shows that while the Chinese in Hawaii are sending very little money 
back to China, the Japanese are sending very large sums back to 
Japan. 
Living Conditions 

Tue industrial, social, and living conditions of the city of Honolulu 
are a very essential part of those of the Territory as a whole. The 
first impression of the city is that of cleanliness and roominess. or 
the most part the streets are wide and are kept exceptionally clean. 
While the number of automobiles per capita of population is probably 
as great as that in any city on the mainland, the width of the strects 
prevents congestion and permits of unusual facilities for parking. 
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That section of the older part of the city which conforms most 
closely to what is usually designated as the “‘slum section”’ contains 
many blocks of extreme congestion, but even in these districts not 
only are the streets kept clean but the interior of even the more 
crowded homes and tenements strikes one as unusually clean and 
well kept. 

The semaietion is essentially oriental, as indicated by the figures 
of racial distribution shown above, and te racial antagonism is 
conspicuously absent except for a feeling of apprehension among the 
other races, including the American, because of the growing propor- 
tion of Filipinos in the population of the city. 


Hours and Earnings in Hawaiian Industries 


Sucar plantations, including sugar mills, and pineapple plantations 
and canneries, are the outstanding industries in the Hawaiian Islands. 
The general impression that they constitute all of Hawaiian industry 
is erroneous, as there are many other industries, including building 
construction, steam and street railways, road building, steamship 
transportation, steam laundries, manufacture and distribution of 
electricity and gas, printing and publishing, stock raising, manufac- 
ture of tin cans, dry docks, dairies, foundries and machine shops, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and the manufacture of overalls and 
shirts. 

Wage figures were obtained covering hours and earnings in 1929 or 
1930 for 67,802 wage earners in the above-mentioned industries. 
Based on the 1930 census of the islands, this number is 18 per cent of 
the total population of the Territory of Hawaii and more than 85 per 
cent of all wage earners in all industries on the islands. All indus- 
tries of importance in the islands were included in the study. The 
bureau, in studies in the mainland States, usually collects representa- 
tive wage figures for from 20 to 50 per cent of the total number of 
wage earners in each industry. 

Summary data as to average full-time hours per week, earnings 
per hour, and full-time earnings per week are shown in Table 1 for 
males in each of the 21 industries, for females in each of the 8 indus- 
tries in which they are employed, and for both sexes combined. 
Average full-time hours per week are not shown for sugar plantations 
because of the great variation in hours in the different kinds of work. 

Adult males on sugar plantations earned in May, 1929, at the basic 
rates and with bonus for attendance, an average of $1.84 per day. 
This average and the average of $1.30 for females and $1.82 for both 
sexes are for May, when averages were as much or more than for any 
other month or for the year. The average for both sexes for the year 
was $1.66 per day. These earnings and those for females do not 
include the perquisites (estimated at a cost of $28 per month to the 
plantations) of houses, fuel, water, and medical and hospital service, 
furnished without charge by the plantations to employees. 

The average full-time hours for all the 3,477 employees on the 
pineapple plantations (3,316 males and 161 females) were 60 per 
week. The males earned an average of 22.7 cents, the females an 
average of 11.6 cents, and both sexes together an average of 22.5 
cents per hour. Average full-time earnings per week were $13.62 for 
males, $6.96 for females, and $13.50 per week for males and females 
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combined. The earnings in the table include those at the basic rates 
and the bonus combined, but not perquisites. 
The average full-time hours of males ranged by industries from 44 





















































per week in printing and publishing, machine shops, and foundries to ha 
66.4 per week in dairies; and of females ranged from 44 per week jn Ge 
printing and publishing to 60 per week on pineapple plantations, jy shi 
pineapple canneries, and in tin-can manufacture. Tr 
The average earnings per hour of males ranged by industries, ex- of 
cluding plantations, from 17.4 cents in the making of overalls and we 
shirts, to 91.5 cents in printing and publishing; of females, ranved ra 
from 14.1 cents in coffee mills to 37.8 cents per hour in printing and to 
publishing; and of both sexes ranged from 21.3 cents in coffee mills th 
to 85.7 cents in printing and publishing. co 
The average full-time earnings per week of males ranged by indus- to 
tries from $7.86 in overalls and shirt making to $40.26 in printing and ar 
publishing; of females ranged from $6.96 on pineapple plantations to ar 
$16.63 in printing and publishing; and of both sexes, ranged from | 
$11.74 in coffee mills to $37.71 in printing and publishing. Ww 
Ir 
TABLE 1._NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE in 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII, 1929-1930, BY INDUSTRY ’ 
( 
~ ct 
Number ofem- | Average full-time | Average earnings | Average full-time s 
Ployees hours per week per hour earnings per week : 
Industry -— IT 
: s¢ 
Male| F& | Total |Male| FS. /Total| Male| & |Total| Male male| Total ‘ 
Sugar plantations___.__- 47, 300) 1, 474/149, 671) (4) (2) (2) 3$1. 84.°$1. 30/4$1. 82/5 $11. 0415 $7. 80/¢ $10. 92 ti 
Pineapple plantations__| 3,316) | 161) 3,477| 60.0) 60.0) 60.0) *. 227) 7.116) 7. 225) 713.62)’ 6.96) 715. 50 
Pineapple canneries_____ 3, 937) 3, 579) 7, 51 ee 60.0} 60.0; .271; .168 .224) 16.26) 10.08) 13.44 S| 
Building construction._._| 906|______ 906; 49.6)...___ 49.6) .506)..____ . 506} 25. 10)____- | 25.10 | 
Steam railways......._.- 660|...--- 660| 51. 1)...._. 51.1} .446|..-.- 446] 22.79)... | 22.79 
Road building. --....__- 383}...... 383} 49.3)...___ 49.3) .506).....- - 506} 24. 95)... _- | 24. 95 v 
Longshore labor. _______- "eee 381} 54.0). _- ‘J 54.0} .468)_____. 468) 25.27). _- | 25.27 
Steam laundries________- 102, 178; 280) 54.0) 54.0) 54.0) .416) .190| .272| 22.46] 10.26 14.69 t 
Tin-can manufacturing._| 220 48 268; 60.0; 60.0 60.0) .401) .243 .373) 24.06) 14.58) 22.38 
Electricit y—Manufac- | | V 
tureand distribution._| 256|/______ _ = | See § a eee an 2... .- | 31.89 t 
Street railways_._._____- 236) ...... 236; +52. 5).-...- | 625) .644)...... - 544) 26.62)__.__. | 26. 62 . 
Printing and publishing: } L 
Newspa and book | 
"= onaabenees 194, 24] 218] 44.01 44.0 44.0] .915| .378 .857| 40.26] 16.63, 37.71 
Stock raising.......---_- haste 191| 53.0)... 53.0) . 275]... 275] 14. 58)... 14.58 | 
Machine shops_-_-_-______- SEES 141) 44.0)...... 44.0) .685)...... - 685} 30. 14)_____- 30. 14 
Gas—Manufacturing | 
and distribution.._____ 102)... 102) 48.0)... 48.0) .478)..__.. .478| 22.94)... 22. 94 f 
Dry dock...........---- 94|--__.. 94} 45.0|..-..- 45.0| .578|.....- 578} 26.01).-.._- 26. OL 
Se ikthee<<ip-cosened Siete 84) 66.4)... __ 66.4} . 299)... ___ . 299} 19. 85)... __. | 19.85 { 
Coffee mills___--~7-7777 32, 42) «=— 74) -55.3| 55.0, 55.1) .807| .i4i| . 213) 16.98) 7.76| 11.74 
Foundries___.-___._..._. eh ities 66) 44.0)...... 44.0) .649).____. 649) 28. 56)... _- 28. 56 } 
Slaughtering and meat | 
packing...........___. 96)...... 26) 51.0|...... 51.0} .347|...... .347| 17. 70).--.-- 17. 70 
Overalls and shirt mak- 
tgp YS LTE 1} 16) 17} 45.2) 45.2 45.2) 174) 307) 208) 7.86) 13.88) 13.7 








1 Includes 349 male minors, 19 female minors, and 529 minors whose sex was not reported. 

2 Range, according to kind of work, from 33 to 72—average not computed. 

’ Per day for adults at basic rates and with bonus, but not including perquisites (rental value of houses, 
value of fuel, water, medical and hospital service for sickness or accidental injury of any kind) furnished 
to omployecs by, plantations without any charge to employees. The value was estimated at $28 per 
month or $1 per , 

4 Per day for aduits and minors combined; minors earned an average of 98 cents per day. 

5 For adults but not including perquisites. = note 3.) 

® For adults and minors; average for minors $5.88 per week. 

7 At basic rates and with bonus, but not including perquisites, (See note 3.) 
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Sugar Industry 


THE principal industry of the Territory of Hawaii is the growing, 
harvesting, and milling of sugar cane. The annual report of the 
Governor of Hawaii for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1928, 
shows 130,968 acres of land in these islands harvested in sugar cane. 
The tons of cane harvested were 7,710,508, from which 897,396 tons 
of raw sugar were produced. The tons of cane produced per acre 
were 58.87 and of raw sugar, 6.85, while the tons of cane per ton of 
raw sugar were 8.59. The average tonnage of cane per acre as applied 
to the entire Territory is somewhat misleading, owing to the fact that 
the island of Hawaii, which is the largest island of the group and 
contains the largest sugar-cane acreage, had a very low yield (49.17 
tons) in comparison with the other islands; Oahu, for instance, had 
an average yield of 79.35 tons of cane per acre, some of the plantations 
and parts of plantations yielding as much as 100 tons per acre. 

Hawaiian production of cane per acre, however, is not comparable 
with the yield of the other sugar-producing countries of the world. 
In Hawaii the normal producing time is 18 months, though in many 
instances the period extends to 20 and even 22 months. In all the 
other sugar-cane growing countries of the world the rated output of 
cane is the number of tons per acre per annum—that is, the yield is 
calculated on the planted area and not on the harvested acreage, as 
in Hawaii. The yield of raw sugar per ton of sugar cane, however, is 
somewhat greater in Hawaii, due both to the development and culti- 
vation of high grades of cane and to the better methods of milling. 

The production of cane sugar in Hawaii in 1929 was 913,670 short 
tons. Production in the Hawaiian Islands, which was less than 11,000 
short tons each year from 1837 to 1872, reached 57,088 tons in 1882; 
108,112 tons in 1886; 221,828 tons in 1896; 289,544 tons in 1900, the 
year in which the islands were annexed to the United States; 360,038 
tons in 1901, an increase of 24 per cent in the first year the islands 
were a part of the United States; 617,038 tons in 1914, the year of 
the beginning of the World War; 701,433 tons in 1924; 811,333 tons 
in 1927; and reached 904,040 short tons in 1928. 

Productivity of labor.—The increase during recent years in output 
per man-day or per man-year throughout all the sugar plantations of 
Hawaii is remarkable. In so far as this increased production results 
from the improvement in types of sugar cane now grown over types 
formerly grown, it reaches even to the small growers or farmers who 
produce only a few acres of cane and sell such cane to the plantations 
having grinding mills. 

A eo on the island of Oahu, with practically the same labor 
force, produced 40,000 tons of raw sugar in 1920 and 70,136 tons in 
1929. This company in 1922 produced an average of 49.09 tons of 
cane per acre; in 1928 the average was 94.07 tons per acre, while on 
many of its separate fields the production was over 100 tons per acre. 
Measured in tons of 96° raw sugar, 6.68 tons per acre were produced 
in 1922 and 12.28 tons in 1928. 

Another plantation, on the island of Hawaii, increased its output of 
raw sugar from 6.7 tons per man-year in 1900 to 24.22 tons per man- 
year in 1929. This increase was due to several factors. Several 
years ago a pest or blight of some sort practically destroyed the sugar 
cane on the island. Since that time the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ 
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Association has built up a remarkable laboratory for developing 
types of cane that will be more adapted to Hawaiian soil, jor 
prolific in sugar content or yield, and more immune from pests. 

Machinery is used at every stage of production, beginning with (hp 
clearing of the ground. Plowing is now done with 4, 5, and 6 dis 
plows, arranged in tandem and drawn by 62-horsepower caterpi!|,; 
tractors, which plow from 14 to 24 inches deep. The soil is {}). 
put in a condition which would have been impossible formerly jinq 
at a great deal less expenditure of man power. 

Some of the more striking methods by which greater production 
has been secured with practically a stationary labor force are thy 
greater use of much better fertilizers; the more systematic and ex. 
tensive use of irrigation; the practice—quite general, though not 
universal—of burning the blades from the lower part of the stalk 
instead of stripping it by hand, as formerly; the use of enormois 
cranes, each one of which, operated by two men, performs the w ork 
of 35 men in loading the cane onto the cars for transportation to thy 
grinding mill; and more efficient methods of laying tracks upon which 
these cars are conveyed to the mills. 

The planters’ association has established a bureau which is con- 
stantly turning out minor labor-saving devices which in the aggrevate 
do much to increase output of the labor force, if not actually reducing 
the force. 

Irrigation and fertilization.—It is surprising to learn that land as 
rich as that found for the most part in the Territory of Hawaii should 
require an enormous amount of fertilizing, and that, with the tremen- 
dous amount of rainfall common in most parts of the Territory, irr- 
gation should be necessary. However, when itis realized that from S0) 
to 90 tons of sugar cane is removed from an acre of land and that 7 
per cent of the weight of this cane consists of extractable juice, one is 
not unprepared to learn that it requires 4,000 tons of water to mature 
the cane for a ton of sugar. When it is realized that in the fertile 
fields of Illinois not more than 2' tons of corn per acre, not counting 
the stalks—incidentally, neither are the weight of the blade and seo 
of sugar cane counted—are taken from the soil, as against 90 tons of 
sugar cane per acre from the soil of Hawaii, one can readily believe 
that no natural soil fertility could be found anywhere in the world 
to stand such a strain unaided. 

Source of labor supply.—The source of labor supply for the industry 
has shifted many times, being originally the Hawaiian Islands, and 
subsequently China, Japan, Portugal, Spain, Porto Rico, and Korea. 
The present tendency is to depend almost exclusively upon tlic 
Philippine Islands for plantation laborers. 

Unquestionably the sugar plantations of Hawaii are a great boon 
to the individual Filipinos who take advantage of the higher wages 
paid. Whether or not the Philippine Islands are the better for t!iis 
drawing off of their younger and more physically fit male population 
raises a question this bureau does not feel called upon to answer. 

The social question created in Hawaii is, however, quite distinct 
from the problem of labor supply for any one or two or all of its 
industries. Employees of the former immigrations were at the outs: 
single men, or men immigrating for the purpose of severing marit#! 
obligations they no longer cared to carry. The Chinese, howevc’, 
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were accepted by the native Hawaiians, and considerable intermar- 
riage of Chinese men with Hawaiian women occurred. The Ameri- 
cans had set the example in intermarriage with Hawaiian women even 
hack in the missionary days. Later on a considerable number of 
Chinese women immigrated and became the wives of the Chinese 
workers. 'The Japanese were able in the course of time more or less 
to remedy the social situation so far as they were concerned through 
the “picture bride”’ device. 

The Filipino is not accepted by the native Hawaiian girls, nor by 
the children of any blends of Hawaiian women with men of former 
immigration—at least not to the same extent. There is unquestion- 
ably a feeling of social antagonism to the Filipino. 

This large excess and continuing large importation of single men 
creates a social question which in the long run must become a bigger 
problem than either the sugar or pineapple industry or both. 

A labor policy more comprehensive than merely securing plenty 
of labor for the sugar and pineapple industries must sooner or later 
force itself upon Hawaii. This is not necessarily a Filipino question. 
While fully 80 per cent of the crimes committed by Filipinos in 
Hawaii are directly or indirectly sex crimes, there is no reason to 
believe that the same number of young and vigorous single men of an 
other race or from any other part of the world, however highly civilized, 
would be more observant of the moral code under the same circum- 
stances. 

There is, however, a social side of the labor problems that will 
eventually override the purely industrial side, especially when in- 
dustry is narrow either in its scope or ownership. It must happen— 
indeed is now happening—that the employers will have the conviction 
forced upon them that married men are better and ultimately cheaper 
plantation labor, because safer and better citizens. It is not within 
the power of industry to ignore over a long period of time the fact 
that man is a social being. Family life stabilizes employment as 
well as social conditions, and as the permanent population increases 
a wider range of industries will be necessary for the community and 
the community will force them upon the islands, even on soil that is 
good for sugar, and at a rental or purchase price which will enable 
the people to cultivate the soil and develop industries. Eventually 
institutions must prove themselves made for man, not man for insti- 
tutions. 

It is neither socially, industrially, nor economically wise for Hawaii 
to import such a proportion of its total food supply as it does now. 
The tendency in 1l-crop or in 2-crop districts to ignore everything 
but the principal industry is not of course confined to Hawaii. Cuba, 
another sugar-cane country, imports from the United States fruits 
which grow wild in Cuba. The distance between Hawaii and the 
mainland of the United States, or any other country for that matter, 
is so great that importations of articles necessary for the sustenance 
of life and the ordinary comforts of living add so greatly to the cost 
of these things that eventually these living costs will defeat the 
purposes of a cheap labor supply drawn from no matter where. 

_ Earnings in the sugar industry—A representative sugar planta- 
tion, one of the 41 covered in the study, had a total of 1,218 em- . 
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ployees, ‘‘not on a monthly basis,” on its pay rolls in May, 1929, and 
an average of 1,262 employees per month in 1929. The plantation 
was in operation 27 days in May and 309 days in 1929. This and || 
other plantations were on a 6-day week basis. The 1,218 on the rol 
in May worked a total of 25,786 days, or an average of 21.2 days in 
the month. This average was 78.52 per cent of the 27 (full-time) 
days that the plantatton was in operation in the month. The em- 
ployees on the plantation in 1929 worked a total of 305,943 days. 
Based on the average of 1,262 employees per month and the days 
worked by employees in the year, an average of 20.2 days per month 
was worked in 1929. The plantation was in operation 309 days in 
1929, or an average of 25.8 days per month. The average of 202 
days per month worked by employees was 78.29 per cent of the 
average of 25.8 (full-time) days per month that the plantation was 
in operation in 1929. 

Average earnings include the earnings of employees at. basic rates, 
and also a bonus of 10 per cent of such earnings which was paid 
monthly to each employee who worked 23 or more days in the month. 
In May the bonus amounted to $2,838, or 8.37 per cent of the amount 
earned by the 1,218 employees at basic rates. In 1929 the bonus 
amounted to $32,784, or 8.07 per cent of the amount earned by all 
employees on the pay rolls of this plantation in that year. In- 
cluding the bonus, average earnings on the plantation were $1.42 
per day in May and $1.44 per day in 1929 and $30.16 per month in 
May and $29 per month in 1929. 

The 49,671 employees on the pay rolls on the 41 plantations in May 
earned, including the bonus, an average of $1.82 per day and $43.31 
per month. Averages in 1929 were $1.66 per day and $36.24 per 
month. Average earnings ranged by plantations from $1.33 to $2.78 
per day in May and from $1.14 to $2.16 per day in 1929; also from 
$29.24 to $67.84 per month in May and from $22.58 to $46.75 in 1929. 
In May the bonus amounted to $149,573, or 7.47 per cent of the earn- 
ings at basicrates. The amount paid as bonus in 1929 was $1,452,499, 
or 7.24 per cent of the earnings in the year at basic rates. 

As already stated, the earnings per day and per month do not 
include the value of the perquisites provided. An official of the 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association estimated that the cost per 
month to the plantations per family is: House rent, $20; fuel and 
water, $4; medical and hospital service, $4; or a total of $28 per 
month. Single employees are lodged, 3, 4, or 5 to a house, either in 
houses like those furnished to families or in boarding houses. Medical 
and hospital services for single employees are estimated to cost $2 
per month per person. 

The rate for overtime on all plantations was the same as for regular 
working time, and the rate for Sunday and holidays for day laborers 
was one and one-half times their regular rate. 

Average earnings per day in 1929, including the attendance bonus, 
are presented in Table 2 for the various kinds of work, for adult 
males, adult females, and minors, and also for all employees combined 
on 41 sugar plantations in the Hawaiian Islands. These plantations 
constitute the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association and include ai! 
on the islands of importance in number of wage earners and number 
of tons of raw sugar produced. The bonus amounted to about 7): 
per cent of the earnings at basic rates. 
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The employees on sugar plantations are of three classes—short-term 
contractors, long-term contractors, and day laborers. Short-term 
contractors may work at one or more of the 10 different kinds of work 
listed in the table under this classification. The contracts are for 
short periods and apply to ‘planting cane,” “fertilizing,” “‘irrigating,” 
“cutting,” or “loading,” etc., on one or more fields at a contract 
price per acre, per ton, ete. Long-term contractors cultivate cane 
during the entire growing period of many months. They ave paid 
for the number of tons of cane produced at a specified contract rate per 
ton. Day laborers, as the term implies, are time workers. 

The average earnings of those doing short-term contract work 
was $1.85 per day for adult males, $1.43 for adult females, $1.06 for 
minors, and $1.83 per day for all employees. 

The average earnings of long-term contractors were $2.07 per day 
for adult males, $1.55 for adult females, 85 cents for minors, and 
$2.05 per day for all employees. 

The average earnings of day laborers ranged, by kinds of work, from 
$1.08 to $3.53 per day for adult males; from 68 cents to $2.87 per 
day for adult females; from 61 cents to $2.33 per day for minors; and 
from 90 cents to $3.53 per day for all day laborers. 

The above rates do not include the rental value of homes, nor the 
value of fuel, water, medical and hospital services furnished by the 
plantations without cost to the employees. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE EARNINGS PER DAY, INCLUDING BONUS, OF MEN, WOMEN, AND 
MINORS ON 41 SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1929, BY KIND OF WORK 








Average earnings per day 









































Kind of work ant : P - 
Adult Adult ae 
males females Minors Total 
—_ ——— = — —EEE -_ Br euted § OY ——E 
Short-term contracts: 
a ls et ceed $1. 40 | $1. 16 $0. 92 $1. 38 
rn nnn add aee “gh 1.71 1. 25 1,12 1. 66 
a oo ee 1. 43 1. 22 1.09 1. 42 
SESS RR Rag TE I RPMI Teles 1.73 1, 27 1,12 1.73 
FEISS ee ne RIES 2. i 1. 68 1,23 2. 09 
Hauling or fluming cane-.-.------.--.-.-.------------- 2. 09 1. 36 1,12 | 2. 06 
Cultivating (short term) - - os PES es Le 1,40 1,12 .97 1. 38 
Construction work. -_-_---- tts dah Suis ok on ded eid 2. 62 1. 40 1. 52 | 2. 62 
Other contracts. ...........-.-- eT ey a ee oo E 1. 93 1.31 1.31 1.89 
PN a S05, ob ooo ctnbadaeu neues flaca Buy 2. 93 2. 14 1.76 2. 90 
pL i NE 2 RET 6 ERE eee RE 1.85 1. 43 1. 06 | 1. 83 
Long-term contractors..........-..---.-----------------| 2.07 | 1. 55 | 85 | 2. 05 
Day laborers: 
Day laborers, field hands__............------------- 1.10 . 83 - 70 | 1. 05 
Basie-rate day laborers, other _-___...__....-------- 1. 08 - 68 - 61 - 90 
a oye aa ape ep ars oraope 1. 37 .79 .97 1. 36 
|. ha Sl IE SE SS Baa Spee toe 1.89 . 86 1. 66 1.89 
es es 3. 53 2. 87 2. 33 3. 53 
he ai era a ca 1.51 88 75 | 1. 46 
EL EE a sbeatiok 1. 68 1.19 | 79 1. 66 














Labor cost of various operations.—Labor cost per ton of cane and per 
ton of raw sugar produced was computed by kinds of work for each 
of five representative plantations and for the five combined. The 
cost of clearing and plowing ranged on the various plantations from 
9.7 cents per ton of cane and 91 cents per ton of sugar to 17.8 cents 
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per ton of cane and $1.379 per ton of sugar. The average cost of 
this operation for all of the five plantations for which data wer 
obtained was 14.5 cents per ton of cane and $1.102 per ton of suvar. 

The cost of preparing and planting ranged by plantations from 7 2 
cents pas ton of cane and 50.7 cents per ton of sugar to 15.4 cents per 
ton of cane and $1.447 per ton of sugar. The average for the {iye 
plantations was 11.4 cents per ton of cane and 86.6 cents per ton of 
sugar. 

The cost of cultivating ranged from $1.02 per ton of cane and $9.552 
per ton of sugar to $1.689 per ton of cane and $12.668 per ton of suvar, 

The total average labor cost for all operations on the five planta- 
tions was $3.745 per ton of cane and $28.389 per ton of raw suvar. 
The labor cost of clearing and plowing formed 3.9 per cent of the total 
labor cost; preparing and planting, 3 per cent; water supply, 4.6 per 
cent; cultivating, 39.5 per cent; fertilizing, 1.4 per cent; Riirectine 
23.9 per cent; sugar-mill expense, 9 per cent; salaries, 4 per cent: 
and general repairs, etc., 10.7 per cent. 

Labor turnover.—Table 3 shows the number of employees on the 
pay rolls of the 41 sugar plantations in each month in 1929, and the 
average per month for the year. It also shows the turnover rate, for 
the month and for the year, of accessions (the per cent that the 
number added to the pay rolls in each month Facet g of the number on 
the pay rolls in that month) and of separations (the per cent that the 
number dropped from the pay rolls in each month was of the number 
on the rolls in that month). 


TABLE 3.—LABOR TURNOVER ON 41 SUGAR PLANTATIONS, 1929, BY SEX AND MONTHS 

































































Adult males Adult females Minors Total 
‘Turnover Turnover Turnover Turnover 
Month rate rate rate rate 
Num- ——;—| Nunm- Nun-——— Num- | 
ber Ac- ber Ac- ber | ac ber Ac- | c... 
, ces- |SePa- ces- | SePpa- ces- | Sepa- ces. | SeP2- 
sion ration sion ration sion ration sion |Tation 
January .....--..- 4,14| 2.32] 1,426 [12.341 4.70} 445 | 13.71 | 10.34) 48,856] 4.47 2.46 
February ...----.- 47,123 | 2.76| 2.21) 1,499] 7.27] 3.34] 446| 471] 4.48) 49,068/) 2.92) 2.27 
| GEE EE 47,219 | 2.48 | 2.22] 1,513 | 6.15] 4.43] 447 | 17.45] 11.63 | 40,179] 2.73 | 2.38 
cid asteinatannion 47,392 | 3.05 | 2.59| 1,492) 5.23] 5.09] 405; 5.43] 16.79 | 49,289] 3.13) 2.7% 
, RE: 47,300 | 2.43 | 2.79} 1,474) 3.53] 4.27] 368 | 4.62] 5.98] 40,142] 2.48 | 2.56 
US Sin isbn 47,000 | 2.49 | 2.89] 1,569 | 9.24] 3.57] 458 | 21.83] 4.37) 49,0271 2.89) 2.92 
POE ccatiisintiindsé 490 | 2.10; 3.12] 1,517 | 5.41] 6.23] 618 | 469] 3.88 48, 625 | 2.24) 3.23 
yO RTE Re 46,017 | 1.76} 2.84] 1,452] 3.10] 8.06| 476) 5.88] 6.93) 47,945] 1.84) 5.04 
September _....-- 45,106 | 1.60) 5.55 | 1,280) 3.05 |14.92| 476| 7.56) 80.25) 46,862] 1.70 | 4. 64 
tS eae 44, 572 | 2.15 | 3.26} 1,201 | 5.41 |10.66{ 408 | 2.70) 17.40| 46,181] 2.18) 3.5 
November. ...... 071 | 2.24] 3.15] 1,150] 4.961 8.43| 421] 7.36] 6.65| 45,642] 2.35) 3.5! 
December-......- 45, 072 | 4.52 | 2.27} 1,180} 9.07] 7.63! 478 | 15.27) 2.51 | 46,730) 4.56) 2.4! 
WP ccnwiied 1 46, 196 /31. 58 |33. 13 1 1, 396 {73.35 |78.65 | 1454 |111. 67 |171. 37 | ! 48, 046 |33. 55 | 35. 76 
1 Average for year. 


In January, 1929, there were 46,985 adult males on the pay rolls 
of these plantations. In the month 1,947, or 4.14 per cent, were 
added to the rolls and 1,088, or 2.32 per cent, were dropped from thie 
rolls. There were 1,426 adult females on the rolls in the month and 
176, or 12.34 per cent, were added and 67, or 4.7 per cent, were dropp«(! 
from the rolls. There were 445 minors on the rolls in the month and 
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61, or 13.71 per cent, were added and 46, or 10.34 per cent, were 
dropped from the rolls in the month. The total accessions during 
the month were 4.47 per cent of the 48,856 on the rolls and the 
separations were 2.46 per cent. 

The accessions of adult males in 1929 were 31.58 per cent of the 
average number on the rolls in the year; of adult females, 73.35 per 
cent; of minors, 111.67 per cent; of all three classes combined, 33.55 
per cent. The separations of adult males were 33.13 per cent of the 
average number of the men; of adult females, 78.65 per cent of the 
women; of the minors, 171.37 per cent of the minors; and of men, 
women, and minors together were 35.76 per cent of the average for 
all three classes combined. 

Regular full-time hours—The regular hours of operation per day 
and per week in 1929, as established by a regular time of beginning 
and of quitting work on each day per week, less the regular time off 


] duty for the midday dinner or lunch, were obtained for each of the 


several kinds of work on the sugar plantations in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The regular full-time hours per day ranged by kinds of work from 
5% for the employees on one plantation who were engaged in load- 
ing cane to 12 for the employees on 4  segtreyeiten who were employed 
at hauling or fluming cane, and also for the sugar-mill workers on 23 
plantations. The 10-hour day was much more frequent than any 
other, the next in order being the 9-hour day. 

Regular full-time hours per week ranged from 33 for the employees 
on one plantation who did the work of loading cane to 72 per week for 
employees on 3 plantations who worked at hauling or fluming cane, 
and also for the sugar-mill workers on 19 plantations. The 60-hour, 
59-hour, and 54-hour week were quite frequent. On many planta- 
tions the hours per day were less on one of the 6 days per week than 
on the other 5. 

Pineapple Industry 


IN NUMBER of wage earners, in amount paid as wages, and in value 
of products the pineapple industry in the Hawaiian Islands is second 
to the sugar industry and includes both the growing and the canning 
of Mme: oom 

-ineapples were introduced and cultivated in the islands to a rather 
limited extent during the period from 1886 to 1900, but canning did 
not begin until 1901, when about 2,000 cases of 24 cans each were 
canned and placed on the market. The Smooth Cayenne variety is 
generally grown, because those engaged in the industry consider it 
superior in flavor and less fibrous Pte other varieties. The number 
of cases increased from year to year to approximately 50,000 in 1905, 
to 625,000 in 1910, to 1,700,000 in 1913, and to more than 9,000,000 
cases in 1929, thus showing the rapid growth and the present impor- 
tance of the industry. 

_The pineapple industry is a seasonal one. Although pineapples 
npen and are gathered and canned throughout the year, by far the 
greatest part of the crop matures and is gathered and canned in 
June, July, August, and September. During these months the can- 
neries Operate at capacity six days each week and usually two shifts 
per day. In the slack period, which extends over the other months 
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in the year, canneries operate at less than capacity and frequently 
on only one day or part of a day in a week. 

On the plantations the busy season covers the same period, June 
to September. The general work on the plantations, however. 
furnishes employment six days each week to employees who do the 
various kinds of work necessary in preparing the soil, planting slips, 
cultivating the plants, etc. 


Pineapple Plantations 


Pineapple plantations in the islands have an estimated area, as 
stated by the Governor of Hawaii in his report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, of 88,000 acres, or 137% square miles, with 49 334 
acres in actual cultivation in that year. The estimated area is con- 
servative. Plantations are divided into plots of land called ‘‘fields.” 
After cultivation and picking of two or three crops, each field is lef 
uncultivated for a time to rest and recuperate. 

The growing of pineapples is highly developed, with production in 
some fields of as much as 36 tons of fruit per acre. The plantations, 
as well as the canneries, are equipped with modern labor-saving 
machinery, a great deal of which is automatic and of a highly special- 
ized type, particularly in the canneries. 

Various types of tractors are used in clearing the land of cactus 
and stone, and in plowing, subsoiling, and harrowing. 

Each plantation has a well-equipped shop for the repair of tractors, 
trucks, and other machinery, and also employees to repair plantation 
buildings of various kinds, including the houses owned by the plan- 
tation and occupied by employees and families rent free. 

Hours and earnings —Table 4 (p. 13) shows for 3,316 males and 161 
females on four of the largest pineapple plantations the average full- 
time and actual hours and earnings in 1929 by occupations. 

The regular full-time hours in 1929 of all employees on these plan- 
tations were 10 per day or 60 per week. The 2,289 adult male field 
laborers (comprising the most important occupation on the plantations 
in number of employees) actually worked an average of only 16.6 days 
and 160.7 hours in the month for which data were obtained, and 
earned an average of $31.51—19.6 cents per hour. 

Fluctuations in employment and in earnings.—Table 5 (p. 14) shows 
for each of two of the most important pineapple plantations in the 
Hawaiian Islands the per cent that the number of employees on the 
pay rolls in each month in 1929 was of the average number per month 
on the rolls in the year; the average number of days that were worked 
per employee each month in the year and the per cent that the average 
for each month was of the average for the year; the average earnings 
per employee per month and rey and the per cent that the average 
per month or per day for each month was of the average per month 
or day for the year. 

Employment—that is, the number of persons on the pay rolls— 
was 35 per cent higher in July on plantation A and 28.4 per cent 
higher on plantation B than the average per month for the year; 
25.8 per cent higher in August on plantation A and 40.8 per cent on 
plantation B; 17.7 per cent higher in September on plantation A and 
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9.9 per cent on plantation B. During these months more than 85 
per cent of the annual crop of pineapples ripen, are picked, sorted as to 
ize, and delivered to the canneries. 

In April employment on plantation A was only 78.2 per cent, 
and in January on plantation B only 57.8 per cent, of the average per 
month for the year. 


TapLE 4.—AVERAGE FULL-TIME AND ACTUAL HOURS AND EARNINGS OF EM- 
PLOYEES ON FOUR OF THE LARGEST PINEAPPLE PLANTATIONS IN 1929, BY SEX 









































g =e _| Time actually Average full- | 
, Aver- a er worked in time earn- Aver 
r Num-|Num-| age month Aver- ings— " 
f Occupation and sex | ber of |berof|mumber| .o...040.0.4.84.) | age Pe 
) estab-| em- | of days earn- a 
be lish- | ploy-| worked Aver-| Per} ings inae te 
J ments| ees | in | Per| Per |“\)) |centof] per | Per | Per aaaie 
month | week |month| ;/ 8 full | hour | week | month 
| Ours | time 
[ 
7 Males 
Blacksmiths_-.---.----- 4 8| 26.4] 60.0} 262.5] 261.7| 99.7 $0. 401 |$24. 06 |$105. 26 | $104. 98 
‘ Blacksmiths’ helpers_ 4 6 23.5 | 60.0 | 263.3 | 235.4) 89.4] .301] 18.06] 79.25 70. 77 
: Carpenteta.sie.- 5. 4 22 20. 9 | 60.0 | 268.2 | 208.1 | 77.6) .395 1] 23.70] 105. 94 82. 18 
Carpenters’ heipers_ 3 8 20.1 | 60.1 | 265.0 | 204.6] 77.2] .295)| 17.70) 78.18 60. 34 
é Laborers, field !_.---_- 4 |2, 289 16.6 | 60.0 | 264.1 | 160.7] 60.8 196 | 11.76 | 51.76 31. 51 
Laborers, field (mi- | 
086)* x dindaiaucsne 3 55 15.6 | 60.0 | 270.0} 150.8) 55.8] .085] 5.10] 22.95 12. 75 
3 Foremen or overseers - 4; 185 27.1 | 60.0 | 266.0 | 270.8 | 101.8] .331 |) 19.86; 88.05 89. 61 
PenGS..nabasditensn 2 4 15.3 | 60.0 | 270.0} 152.5] 56.5] .362 | 21.72] 97.7 55. 25 
gl, ee aoe 3 3 26.3 | 60.0 | 263.3 | 257.7) 97.9] .490 | 29.40] 129.02 | 126.34 
Repairers (auto me- | 
P| a a 4 19 25.3 | 60.0 | 266.8 | 255.4 | 95.7] .399 1) 23.94] 106.45; 101.80 
Teamsters .......-....- 4| 262 21.7 | 60.0 | 263.6 | 224.2) 85.1] .247] 14.82] 65.11 55. 47 
Tractor drivers -_.----- 4 49 23.7 | 60.0 | 265.9 | 270.8 | 101.8] .310| 18.60] 82.43 84. 06 
Tractor drivers’ help- 
O6.......ceunenetness 4 48 24.5 | 60.0 | 268.8 | 276.1 | 102.7 241 | 14.46 | 64.78 66. 54 
Truck drivers......--- 4 83 24.2 | 60.0 | 267.1 | 266.2); 99.6] .305] 18.30] 81.47 8L. 13 
Truck drivers’ help- 
Cees pn 4} 141 20.5 | 60.0 | 264.0 | 224.8]; 85.2] .221 | 13.26] 58.34 49. 77 
Other employees.____- 4| 134 23.7 | 60.3 | 263.4 | 241.1] 91.5] .250/) 15.08] 65.85 60. 18 
Total, mates. __- 4 |3, 316 18.6 | 60.0 | 264.5 | 185.1 70. 0 .227 | 13.62 | 60.04 41. 96 
Females 
Laborers, field 2______- 4 | 135 6.5 | 60.0 | 265.9} 60.4) 22.7) .136| 816] 36.16 8, 22 
Laborers, field (mi- 
WORE) S, ccmishinlieioncnn 2 26 16.6 | 60.0 | 270.0 | 160.8; 59.6] .077) 4.62] 20.79 12. 38 
— 
Total, females __}_ 44 161 8.1 | 60.0 | 266.5| 76.6| 28.8] .116| 6.96| 30.91 8. 89 
Grand total_____ 4 (3,477 18.1 | 60.0 | 264.6 | 180.0] 680] .225/13.50| 59.54 40. 43 






































1Include planters, cultivators, fertilizers, fruit pickers, plant gatherers, cultivator contractors, cleaners 
up, ete. 
2 Include plant and slip gatherers, hoers, and weeders. 


Length of service of employees.—T able 6 (p. 14) shows the number 

and per cent of employees of two representative plantations by periods 

of service. 

On plantation A, 26.1 per cent of the employees had a period of 

service of less than 6 months; 30.8 per cent, 1 and under 2 years; 

hay one employee, or one-tenth of 1 per cent, had a service of 
years. 
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TABLE 5.—FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN 1929, BY Mo: 
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ON TWO PLANTATIONS 















































Average earnings 
Av days a 
Em- worked . 
ploy- Per month Per d 
; ees—per 
Plantation and month cont of a a 
average Per | Per Per 
for 1929| Num.- | cent of | cent of cent ¢ 
ber | average |“™0unt) overage | Amount) on 
for 1929 for 1929 | foi 1999 
| | ——| 
Plantation A | | 
0 Se ee eS ee ee 87.0 21.5 109.7 | $50. 08 102. 7 $2. 33 93.6 
February -- wenontond «< waa 15.0 76. 5 36. 80 75. 5 2. 45 OR, 4 
SEES eee eae ee 79.1 20. 8 106. 1 49. 37 101. 2 2. 38 | 95,6 
tian dcun«dicéinmnesediencieene 78. 2 20. 4 104. 1 48. 94 100. 3 2. 40 96,4 
RETEST a Tee SA ae 78. 6 20. 7 105. 6 50. 49 103. 5 | 2. 44 98, 0 
| SE ae eee eres fe 108. 1 22. 0 112.2 57. 83 118. 6 2. 63 105, 6 
REE IS) RES a ae 135. 0 21. 6 110. 2 58. 83 120. 6 2. 73 109. 6 
REESE SI LS FER ee 125. 8 20. 3 103. 6 51. 82 106. 3 2. 55 102, 4 
EE aE Se ee ee” 117.7 19. 6 100. 0 50. 49 103. 5 2. 58 103. 6 
ine asi ii aa tenpsiodesaineolnee 106. 4 20. 8 106. 1 50. 80 104, 2 2. 44 98.0 
SI i Shick ie Sh aoa a 101.8 16.0 81.6 36, 51 74.9 2. 29 92 () 
i iithints tintin tuin bined s Selena 100. 5 15.9 81.1 36. 65 75.1 231 | 92.8 
Average for year...._.-....____- 100.0} 19.6| 1000| 48.77) 100.0] 249] imo 
Plantation B ———_, 
ATELIER: 57.8 20. 0 92. 2 42. 85 90. 1 2. 14 | 97.3 
NN adi tin dha Dero isthed Kear > ons Sat 70. 1 18.3 84.3 37. 94 79.8 2. 08 94, 5 
March.._--- i 75. 8 26. 4 121.7 57. 84 121.6 2. 19 | 99.5 
BR Geel et Sarita RASS SEC oF 78.9 22.8 105. 1 48. 99 103. 0 2.15 97.7 
| 72.6 24.9 114.7 53. 79 113.1 2. 16 98, 2 
SIE, 5. abetaditinadi-agictind’ wena wciuitiemataiin 80. 7 24.0 110. 6 53. 05 111.5 2. 21 100 
Shilpa = 128. 4 24. 6 113. 4 54.75 115.1 2. 22 100.9 
August Sin chs eA nis ae hee 140.8 25. 9 119, 4 57.75 121. 4 2. 2 101.4 
ETS Te AE DE EEN 149. 9 18.6 85.7 41. 93 88. 2 2. 25 | 102.3 
October _ __--- a 107. 1 | 22. 2 102.3 51. 26 107.8 2. 31 105.0 
November din dE Saladin imine tg 117.7 | 17.2 79.3 37. 53 78.9 2.18 44, 
IN cortinn signe u-hh neti, ge daied 119.9 16.8 77.4) 34.46 72.5 2.06) %.4 
Average for year. _..........._..- 100. 0 21.7 100. 0 47. 56 100. 0 2. 20 | 100.0 














TABLE 6.—-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES OF TWO PINEAPPLE PLANTA- 
PIONS HAVING SPECIFIED PERIOD OF SERVICE, 1929 




















Employees having each Employees 
classified period of classified 
service— service— 

Period of service vice epee: an Period of service phen cams 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num-| Per 
ber | cent | ber | cent ber | cent 
Less than 6 months_._-_- 458 | 26.1) 505 | 44.0 || 14and under 15 years___-. 5| 0.3 
6 months and under | 15 and under 16 years___- 4 .2 
ea OM MEER e 198 | 17.2 || 16and under 17 years___- 1 mT 
l and under 2 years_._....| 540 | 30.8| 167) 14.5 || 17and under 18 years___- 2 1 
2and under 3 years____-_- 187 | 10.7} 115} 10.0 || 18and under 19 years___- 3 2 
3 and under 4 years......| 153] 87 52 4.5 || 19and under 20 years___- 3 ae. 
4and under 5 years______ 73} 42 59 5.1 || 20and under 21 years___- 5 iT. 
5and under 6 years.....| 90] 5.1 27 2.4 || 21 and under 22 years___- 1 “oe 
6 and under 7 years_____- 62) 3.5 12 1.0 || 22and under 23 years___- 3 % 3s 
7 and under 8 yvears______ 43} 2.5 2 .2 || 23 and under 24 years___- 3 2 
8 and under 9 years_____- 37} 2.1 2 .2 || 24and under 25 years_._- 2 He 
9and underlOyears_...| 36] 21 4 .3 || 25 and under 26 years___- 2 By 
10 and under il years...._ 20] 1.1 j_..--_|-----. ERS AE sae 1 oF | 
lland under i2years....| 10 .6 1 1 
12 and under 13 years____ 7 .4 2 2 Wisackcs..scabean 1, 755 |100. 0 
13 and under 14 years___- 4 a ae RK He are 




















having each 
period of 


Plantation 











1, 148 | 100.0 
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Pineapple Canneries 


The three most important occupations in canneries in number of 
wage earners are the canners (females), male and female laborers, and 
trimmers (females). In the present study wage data were obtained for 
1.510 eanners, 3,499 laborers, and 1,408 trimmers. The number of 
wage earners in these occupations form 81 per cent of the 7,516 
workers employed in the 5 canneries studied. The earnings of the 
-anners averaged 16.5 cents per hour, with average full-time weekly 
earnings of $9.90; those of the male laborers averaged 23.4 cents per 
hour and $14.04 per week, and those of the trimmers averaged 16.1 
cents per hour and $9.66 per week. 

In three canneries the rate for overtime and for work on Sunday 
and holidays was one and one-half times the regular rate and applied 
to hourly rate employees; in one cannery this rate applied to all 
except monthly rate employees; and in one cannery the rate was the 
same as for the regular working time. 

Table 7 shows, by occupations, average full-time hours per week, 
earnings per hour, and full-time earnings per week for the employees 
of the five canneries covered in this study: 

Taste 7<-AVERAGE FULL-TIME HOURS AND EARNINGS PER WEEK, AND AVERAGE 
EARNINGS PER HOUR IN FIVE PINEAPPLE CANNERIES, 192, BY OCCUPATION AND 




















Num- 
ber of | Number soe Average fone 
Occupation and sex estab- | ofem- | ")7 earnings | oo pni ° 
lish- | ployees |, 00u"s) | Der week | arnne’ 
mente per wee per wee 
inc ok bo dant chccawcnccveccccceesduaee 2 2 60.0 $0. 513 $30. 78 
Box Wists cktied Siva dacnnddikencnnessseak 2 31 60. 0 . 220 13. 20 
CaN oink Mein ac bet woceenacipudanascete 5 1, 510 60.0 . 165 9. 90 
Capt obdbede th ss dcdes wintodedsusees r 3 14 60.0 - 428 25. 68 
ati RS a ae ae ey ee ae Gee ame 3 12 60.0 - 502 30. 12 
Eradicators: 
gt A, shine padinionn de ddeeeaes 2 98 60.0 . 200 12.00 
POs tna ie he Solateten seeredassescnsucbageders 5 248 60.0 - 155 9. 30 
Ve ire laid tates tinea eienind as <eaeijeigneetnn 5 106 60. 0 - 253 15. 18 
Laborers: 
EE ie a i han cbuadibannameens 5 3, 205 60. 0 . 234 14. 04 
Fi oi iis ue oe decdouesewete 5 294 60. 0 . 182 10. 92 
MgCl eee he i... ning bdbseee 4 100 60. 0 . 541 32. 46 
Machine shop helpers, male-------.---.-.------------- 5 82 60. 0 . 336 20. 16 
Machine tender operators, male--_.....---....-------- 2 34 60. 0 . 397 23. 82 
ee ESS SES SE ee 2 26 60. 0 . 341 20. 46 
Tea as. on. oc cnctddacwnnceu 5 1, 408 60. 0 . 161 9. 66 
Truck or tractor drivers, male. -............-.--------- 3 10 60.0 . 326 19. 56 
Other skilled employees, male--.----.-- Cs Seer ar rs 3 53 60. 0 . 542 32. 52 
Other employees 
EE ee Ae Oe CaN aS 5 270 60. 0 . 428 25. 68 
ft SONS EAE LD SE en ee ee a. ae 2 13 64. 6 . 260 16. 80 
SID, vib wn dic cdiscccbicscndeccuce 5 3, 937 60. 0 . 271 16. 26 
All employees, female. --......-..--.---------..-- 5 3, 579 60.0 . 168 10. 08 
All employees, male and female-_----...-----.-.-- 5 7, 516 60. 0 . 224 13. 44 




















Bonuses.—The average earnings for employees on pineapple planta- 
tions and in canneries include earnings at basic time and piece rates 
and bonuses paid to employees for attendance, service, specified per 
cent of earnings at time and piece rates, etc., but do not include 
rental value of houses, nor the value of fuel, water, and medical and 
hospital service furnished by plantations to employees. 
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One plantation and one cannery paid a bonus of 10 cents per day 
to each employee with an attendance of 21 or more days per month, 
Attendance of 21 days earned a bonus of $2.10 in the month jy 
addition to earnings at basic rates; of 22 days a bonus of $2.20: of 
23 days a bonus of $2.30, etc. Example: An employee whose rate 
per hour was 20 cents and who worked 24 days or 240 hours in 
month earned at his basic rate $48 and a bonus of $2.40 for attendance. 
or a total of $50.40 in the month. 

One plantation and one cannery paid a “‘busy-season attendance” 
bonus of 10 per cent of earnings at basic rates, during the busy seasoy 
in the summer, to males who did not lose as much as 50 hours of the 
regular working time and to females who did not lose as much as 7) 
hours. Employees were also paid a “service” bonus of 1 per cen 
of earnings at basic rates if in service one-half year and also one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of earnings for each year of service after one-half year. 

One plantation and one cannery paid to all employees except those 
who were paid monthly rates an ‘‘attendance”’ bonus of 25 cents per 
day for attendance of 23 or more days per month, a special bonus of 
10 per cent of earnings at basic rates, and also a “‘quarterly”’ bonus 
based on earnings. Employees at monthly rates were paid the special 
bonus of 10 per cent of earnings at basic rates. 

One of the four plantations and two of the five canneries had 10 
bonus systems in operation in 1929. 

Race and sex of employees—Table 8 shows the number and _ per 
cent of males, females, and all employees of each race on the pay 
rolls of a representative pineapple cannery in the Hawaiian Islands 
in a representative pay period in 1929. 

Japanese formed 43.9 per cent of all males of all races on the pay 
rolls, and 39.9 per cent of all females, while the total number of 
Japanese were 42.1 per cent of all employees of the cannery. 


TABLE 8.—RACE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES OF A REPRESENTATIVE PINEAPPLE 
CANNERY, 1929, BY SEX 


- 

















Males Females Total 
Race = 

Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent 

DS. ccnvuenbawebinipindkecdampwun’'s 4 525 43.9 386 39.9 911 42.1 
i a ER I< TE eI Say ae SN 107 9.0 248 25. 6 355 16.4 
ER SER A IEE PEt 220 18. 4 32 3.3 252 11.7 
he SA ERR ES SR ae a 111 9.3 99 10.2 210 9.7 
IR cin ark <-binighiniin onalnidh aelgow mien 75 6.3 89 9.2 164 7.6 
ES ek SM irs 5 2: SEGA 62 5.2 85 8.8 147 6.8 
p TIER SA SR I, «VRE A 43 3. 6 13 1.3 56 2.6 
Re ON area ean. sinker rie, - 39 3.3 ~ .8 47 2.2 
1.) RGR RTOS ee 7 .6 4 e@ ll 5 
I Ba, otk dinnsh ee wicieein cil sb iGinn dies 2 . 1 m | 3 
II cca iusss8n-tgrncintenieas tk quicaen oto: teak aptgiseotdiblen 1 va 1 sa 2 
ME, Sic bgt cab ociet chan cduhaweueteddantiss 1 wh 1 ae | 2 l 
Rank ich linet seth anecnindaaiehs dea eMac adhighatcbliins di 1 ey ARS aS a ee 1 05 
SN os BAGO kus dc dh pause aeaiies 1 5 SAE) Ande 1 . 05 
ahi tats ones cians teteibies dizer aabsdbmebtnctins 1 1 1 05 
__. SEERA TS Paw ay Pacet es Rae 1, 195 100. 0 968 100. 0 2, 163 100. 00 























Length of service employees.—Table 9 shows the number and per 

cent of employees of a representative cannery by periods of service. 
In the cannery 43.4 per cent of the employees had service of less 

than 6 months; 15.8 per cent, 6 months and under 1 year; 12.2 per 
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cent, 1 and under 2 years; and 4.6 per cent, 10 and under 24 years. 
Only one employee, or one-tenth of 1 per cent of all the employees, 
had service of 23 and under 24 years. 


TABLE 9.—-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES OF ONE PINEAPPLE CANNERY 
: HAVING SPECIFIED PERIOD OF SERVICE, 1929 









































—— | 

Employees having Employees having 

a a each classified 
riod of servi i 
Period of service pe To Period of service PUES, OF SUE YSee 

Number! Per cent Number | Per cent 
Less than 6 months- - - 5 828 43.4 || 14and under 15 years______- ; 6 0.3 
6 months and under | year. 301 15.8 || 15 and under 16 years__-______- 7 .4 
1 and under 2 years - - - - am 233 12. 2 || 16 and under 17 years_________- 7 .4 
2and under 3 years_-.--.------ 112 5.9 || 17 and under 18 years_________- 2 a 
3 and under 4 years_----.._.---- 73 3.8 || 18 and under 19 years____ ___- 2 a 
4and under 5 years - ---- aS 62 3.3 || 19 and under 20 years_________- 3 od 
5 and under 6 years-_---._-----_- 62 3.3 i @and under 21 years. -_._....-.}...-.____]......... 
6 and under 7 years_-----_._--- 51 2.7 || 21 and under 22 years_________- 1 << 
7 and under 8 years_--_----.-- cEae 28 1.5 || 22and under 23 years_________- 1 ny 
8 and under 9 years____--.-_---- 25 1.3 |} 23 and under 24 years_________- 1 1 
9 and under 10 years - _--__--_---- 43 ao eee See oe ee... fs meen 
10 and under 11 years- - -_- abadialad 21 1.1 |} 25 and under 26 years_________- cert Pee tes 
11 and under 12 years________.- \7 Si ¢ | Ses ee eres eethaT ee ara 
i2and under 13 years_--_._.----- 6 .3 
13 and under 14 years. __...____- 14 5 ERR Ae OT es, Ps 1, 906 100. 0 











Coffee Industry 


SEPARATE studies were made of the two divisions of the coffee in- 
dustry, but the report includes figures only as to the mill processes 
of hauling, sorting, and polishing the bean. Agricultural data could 
not be included because such operations were not going on at the time 
the agents of the bureau visited the islands and it was impracticable 
to locate coffee producers who employ any considerable number of 
workers and retain copies of pay ms beyond the season’s crop. 
A succinct idea of the industry is given in the report of the governor 
of the Territory for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, as follows: 

The present acreage devoted to coffee production on the island of Hawaii, the 
only island on which coffee is produced on a commercial scale, is Kona district, 
5,500 acres; Hamakua district, 400 acres; other districts, 100 acres. 

In Kona district there are about 1,200 coffee farms, and at the height of the 
picking season, during the rg year, about 1,200 men and 850 women were 


employed in the industry. he value of the coffee exported during the calendar 
year 1928 was $1,368,826, the crop amounting to 5,151,266 pounds. 


Rice Industry 


Tue rice industry in Hawaii dates as far back as 1859, when Mr. 
Holstein, of the Hawaiian Agricultural Society, bought a piece of land 
in Nuuanu Valley on which to carry out some experimental work on 
various crops, of which rice was one. Rice had been introduced 
previous to this date, but the first successful attempt was made b 
Mr. Holstein. His success took the islands by storm. Taro lands 
were acquired by rice planters in rapid succession, and for a time it 
seemed as if the islands were to have a tarofamine. This lasted only 
for a few years, however, as losses and other discouraging factors 
began to make their appearance. The taro industry came back with 
® boom, reaching its height in 1865, when the rice industry made an 
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attempt to regain lost ground. ‘This time it was more successfu! ay; 
remained so until other industries came into being, when the ind str; 
began to decline. 

Although rice is still believed to be the world’s greatest crop (\ jt) 
a normal annual production of over 300,000,000,000 pounds), j) 
Hawaii the industry, instead of increasing, is rapidly declining. — jceo 
is the surest and most regular of the great crops and probably the 
most staple food of the greatest number of people. At first glance. 
one would think that with the oriental population of the Territory. 
the industry should be in a very flourishing condition, but surveys 
have proved that each year the total acreage in rice cultivation js 
greatly reduced. 

Rice culture began in the unrecorded past, yet the methods 0! 
cultivation, in so far as science and technique are concerned, haye 
seen very little change. This is probably the sole reason why it is , 
dying industry, when the pineapple and sugar-cane industries are 
advancing so rapidly. In 1907 when the pineapple industry was stil! 
in its infancy, there were at least 10,000 acres of rice under extensive 
cultivation, and rice was the second ranking crop in the Territory. 
But to-day the Territory can not even produce enough for its own 
local consumption and has to import large quantities from California 
and Japan. 

Almost all of the rice produced here is cultivated by Chinese and 
Japanese, and as long as it is cultivated under the same crude methods 
employed by the natives in the Orient centuries ago, rice will never 
be on a profit-producing basis. 

As things stand, the future of the industry looks very dark. A sur- 
vey has proved that in the last few years the total acreage has de- 
creased at least 50 per cent, and, as stated above, most of the planters 
are Chinese and Japanese, ranging in age from 40 to 65 years. The 
future will present another big problem, that regarding the labor 
supply. Laborers of oriental descent are absolutely barred from 
immigrating into the Territory and no other race is as yet in position 
to take up this work. 


Union Labor 


Lazsor organizations in the Hawaiian Islands are few in number, 
small in membership, and, with the exception of the barbers’ union, 
have no agreements with the employers. 

The trades or occupations that have organizations are machinists, 
molders, molders’ helpers, and boilermakers in foundries and machine 
shops; hand compositors and linotype operators in book and job ani 
newspaper printing and publishing; marine engineers in steam nav!- 
gation; carpenters and joiners, plasterers and plumbers in building 
construction and repair; and barbers in shops in which Japanese an¢ 
Filipinos are not employed. Table 10 shows the number of days 
per week on which work was available to the employees in each 0! 
these trades (except boilermakers and plasterers), in the companies 
in which they were employed, the regular hours of operation, Monday 
to Friday, Saturday, and per week; wage rates per hour, day, week. 
or month; and the number of times the regular rate that was pai 
for overtime and for any work on Sunday and holidays. Boile:- 
makers and plasterers are entirely too few in number to warral! 
showing any figures for them. 
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The members of the machinists’ union were employed in shops in 
which work was available 6 days per week. The regular hours of 
operation in the shops were 8 each day, Monday to Friday, and 4 on 
Saturday, or 44 per week. The wage rates ranged from $7 to $7.84 
for a day of 8 hours. For overtime or any time worked in excess of 
§ hours, Monday to Friday, and 4 on Saturday, or any work on 
Sundays and holidays, a rate of two times the regular rate was paid. 


TABLE 10.-WORKING TIME AND WAGE RATES OF UNION WORKERS, 1930, BY 






































OCCUPATIONS 
Hours Times regu- 
Days|———— tee - ae lar — for 
; age ra overtime 
Trade or occupation ae Monday to per day and work on 
Frida Saturday! Per week Sunday and 
y holidays 
P| er ee ae ee 6 8 4 44 $7. 00-$7. 84 2 
Molders, floor, hand - --..--.......- 6 8 4 44 8. 50 2 
Molders’ helpers - ..------.--------- 6 8 4 44 4. 00-5. 25 2 
Compositors, hand, and linotype 
operatoss...2.----------.2-22----- 6 8 4 44 1 35. 00-85. 00 1% 
Marine engineers...---.------------ 6 8 8 48 | 2 150. 00-300. 00 |__......____- 
Carpenters and joiners - ---.....---- 6 8% 5 48 4. 50-6. 50 1 
Pham beth cidtailbsiesedeciannnaccanqeds 6 816 4h6 47 48. och Sa 
Barbet®. Sigthacvrhaqnosewckocatesy 6 914 11% 58% WME in conatnets oe 
1 Per week. 
2 Per month. 


3 Per week plus 60 cents for each $1 over $35 gross, for chair. Example: A barber in one week did work 
amounting to $40. He was paid $25 plus 60 cents for each $1 over $35, or a total of $28. 


At the time of the study of conditions in the Hawaiian Islands by 
the bureau, the barbers’ union, which does not include any Japanese 
or Filipinos, had agreements with six shops only. 
| The Honolulu Japanese Barbers’ Association, an employers’ organ- 
® ization, consisted at that time of 191 members and employed approxi- 
mately 200 male and 100 female Japanese barbers. The hours in 
these shops were from 7 a. m. to 8.30 p. m., Monday to Saturday, with 
one hour off duty at or near noon for lunch, except on busy days, 
usually Saturday, when only such time as could be had without 
interfering with the trade was taken. The hours were therefore 12% 
per day, Monday to Friday, and 13% on Saturday, or 76 per week, 
for which they were paid rates ranging from $15 to $25 per week and 
given two meals per day. The barbers in these shops are not mem- 
bers of any union. 

In 1929 there were approximately 150 plumbers in Honolulu. 
About 30 per cent of them were members of the plumbers’ union and 
70 per cent were Japanese and other nonunion workers. Members 
of the union were paid from $6 to $7 per day. The Japanese plumb- 
ers worked for contractors of their race and were paid from $3 to $5 
per day. In the year 2,402 plumbing permits, at an estimated cost 
of $704,695.50, were issued in Honolulu. A total of 2,169 permits, 
at an estimated cost of $567,196.50, were issued to Japanese contrac- 
tors, and only 233 permits, at an estimated cost of $137,499, were 
issued to contractors who employed members of the union. 

The carpenters’ union in Honolulu does not include any Japanese 
and in 1929 and early in 1930 its membership was less than 33% per 
cent of the total membership of the union in 1917-18. The union 
rate was $6.50 per day of 8 hours, but many members were paid less 
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and some as low as $4.50 per day. It was estimated by officials of 
the carpenters’ union that in 1929 and 1930 there were approximately 
1,000 Japanese carpenters in the Hawaiian Islands, that they or the 
contractors who employed them do practically all of the building o; 
cottages, repair and jobbing, much of the large contract work, and as 
much as 90 per cent of all the carpentry work in Honolulu. Th 
rates paid Japanese carpenters range from $3.50 to $5 per day, the 
latter rate being paid to working foremen. 


OOo oe 


Cost of Family Relief in 100 Cities, 1929 and 1930 
By GLENN STEELE, UniTEp States CuILpDREN’s BurREAU 


HE cost of caring for families in need during 1930 in 100 Ameri- 
can cities may be estimated at more than $40,000,000. Ap 
actual expenditure of $39,397,480 in these metropolitan areas is show) 
from reports of public and private relief agencies assembled by the 
Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, for the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Employment. This amount 
represents the cost of the major portion of the relief given in all cities, 
but falls short of the entire cost owing to the omission of grants by 
agencies from which reports were not available. ) 
The reported expenditure for 1930 is an increase of 89 per cent 
over the reported disbursements for the needy in the same area in 
1929, when $20,891,726 was given in relief. 

The amounts shown were paid out in direct aid to families. Sums 
expended by missions, municipal lodging houses or other agencies 
providing individuals with temporary shelter or food and expenditures 
by agencies giving relief to veterans only were notincluded. Mothers 
pensions or mothers’ allowances were also excluded ! from the cou- 
pilation requested by the Committee for Employment, as thes 
grants, usually given to support the children of widows, are not 
appreciably affected by seasonal or economic changes. 

While the contributions from the public treasury are somewhat 
understated, owing to the omission of mothers’ aid and to the fact 
that some private agencies derive funds from public sources, never- 
theless it was found that the major portion of the expense of caring 
for families in want was paid out of public funds. A comparison of 
relief given by public and private agencies, based on returns from 75 
of the 100 cities, shows that 72 per cent of the amount given in 113) 
came from the public treasury as compared to 60 per cent in 1°29. 
This indicates that the public Lae an even larger share of the burden 
in 1930, when costs were greater, than in the previous year. 

A comparison of the percentages of increase in public and private 
expenditures for relief is more striking. Although the exigencies 0! 
1930 taxed the resources of private agencies to the utmost and in 
their rally to meet the need 48 per cent more money was raised and 
disbursed in 1930 than in 1929, the public departments extended their 
1930 relief grants to a sum 146 per cent greater than that given in the 
preceding year. | 

The proportion of relief given by the public and the increase 1 
public expenditures in 1930 over 1929 do not loom so large wher 


— 





1 Except for 5 cities not segregating mothers’ aid from amounts reported. 
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Detroit, one of the 75 cities in the group discussed, is omitted from 
the calculations. In the Detroit area, where funds for relief are 
nearly all derived from taxation, the — expenditure for relief in 
1930, $8,680,017, more than equaled the combined contributions, 
¢8,599,459, from the public treasuries of the 74 remaining cities. 
However, if Detroit is omitted from the group, it is still found that 
the taxpayer footed the larger part of the 1930 relief bill (56 per cent). 
The increase in public expenditures during 1930 over those of the pre- 
ceding year is sharply reduced (from 146 to 64 per cent) when Detroit 
isnot considered. While in a countrywide survey of relief conditions, 
Detroit can not be erased from the picture of which it forms so impor- 
tant a part, group findings are greatly influenced by the extended 
scale of its relief operations. 


Sources of Information 


Tux foregoing conclusions on the amount of the relief bill in repre- 
sentative urban centers and the proportion met by tax and by private 
subscription are afforded by a compilation of relief statistics secured 
from various sources. In the fall of 1930 the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment requested the Children’s Bureau to assem- 
ble information concerning the amount expended for family relief, the 
number of families aided, and the number of homeless or transient 
persons cared for, by months, during 1929 and 1930, in cities of 50,000 
or more population. 

As a nucleus of the desired information, the bureau had reports on 
relief beginning with July, 1930, from cities participating in its regis- 
tration of social statistics, a service carried on in cooperation with 
community chests. Previous reports from these cities were available 
from the joint committee of the National Association of Community 
Chests and Councils, and the local Community Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago, which transferred the registration 
project to the Children’s Bureau July 1, 1930. 

This material was supplemented by information from all other 
available sources. Statistics for larger cities not included in the 
bureau’s registration area were secured through the courtesy of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Reports on relief were also sought by 
direct communication to community chests or to family welfare 
agencies in all cities of the 50,000 to 100,000 population class not 
previously reporting to the Children’s Bureau. Beginning with a 
summary for September, 1930, statistics secured from these various 
sources have been compiled monthly by the Children’s Bureau for the 
employment committee. 

With the completion of the December, 1930, tabulation, a picture 
was afforded of the trend taken by relief operations over a 2-year 
period. For this period data on the cost of family relief, to which this 
analysis is limited, were assembled from 60 cities of 100,000 or more 
inhabitants and 40 cities in the 50,000 to 100,000 population class. 
Of wide geographic distribution, and diverse in economic and indus- 
trial characteristics, the cities form a representative American group. 
For each city, the figures cover the field of operation of reportin 
agencies, usually more extensive than that Sounded by city limits an 
often including the county unit. 
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The aggregate expenditures in 1929 and 1930 for the group, and fo, 
each class of cities, with percentages to indicate the increases for | 930) 
are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 1.—EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY RELIEF DURING 1929 AND 1930 IN 100 © | Tip, 
OF 50,000 OR MORE POPULATION 








Relief expenditures 

















Class of cities 
1929 1930 Per cent of 
Increase 
> | = 
Cities with population of 100,000 or more__--_.-._.-.--..-.--.-.- $18, 643, 729 $35, 848, 141 | 12.3 
Cities with population of 50,000 to 100,000____.......-_.-..-- 2, 247, S97 3, 549, 339 57.9 
ee ee ae | 20, 891, 726 39, 397, 480 | 88.6 





By comparing the advance in relief bills it will be seen that both 
the larger cities and those of moderate size were obliged last year to 
increase greatly their care for the needy, the sums spent being, 
respectively, 92 per cent and 58 per cent higher than in 1929. With- 
out knowing whether resources have met requirements, it seems safe to 
assume that on the whole, the cities of from 50,000 to 100,000 
population experienced less severe conditions last year than the larger 
industrial centers. 

Further evidence to this effect was found when the cities in each 
group were ranked according to the percentage of change in relie/ 
expenditures. The array for each class owed that one-half of the 
cities of smaller size increased their expenditures for relief by 42 or 
more per cent, whereas in one-half of the larger cities 1930 relie/ 
expenditures exceeded those of 1929 by 55 or more per cent. 

Monthly disbursements for relief in the group of 100 cities are 
shown for the years 1929 and 1930 in Table 2: 


TABLE 2.—MONTHLY EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY RELIEF DURING 1929 AN} yi 
IN 100 CITIES OF 50,000 OR MORE POPULATION 





























Relief expenditures Relief expenditures 
Month Month inn 

1929 1930 1929 1930 
EAI TEESE: $1, 909, 005 | $2, 914, 210 || July___--_--- $1, 531, 708 | $2, 548,072 
_s TEED Fs ees Se 1,911,193 | 2,992,955 |} August-.................-. 1, 441, 941 2, 539, 547 
OS ee RR 1, 903,255 | 3,306,161 |; September. -...._.-__--.-- 1, 418, 523 2, 846, 061 
ED iegtnnthes rte 20 c-nar aie 1, 702,256 | 3,151,112 |} October._..............-.-| 1,596, 836 3, 423, 651 
iad ALG8G. 042655 Riad 1,590,425 | 2,655,194 ||} November-_.-......-....--- 1, 859, 455 4, 017, 189 
pRB ED 1 A RR I waka at 1, 464,685 | 2,442,220 ||} December.............-.--- | 2, 562, 444 | 6, 561, 108 








To illustrate the course taken by relief operations over the 2-year 
eriod a "tan representation of these figures is given in Chart |. 
The graph shows that the expenditures for 1930 are on a much higher 


level than those of 1929 and that for the summer months of 1°)3!) | 
relief agencies were obliged to meet monthly bills larger than those o! | 
normal winter months, as expressed by disbursements in January «1 | 


February of 1929. 
The usual upward sweep of relief as winter approaches is observed 
for both years, but the curve for 1930 shows a much sharper ase«n 
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Cuart l.—TREND OF EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY RELIEF IN 100 CITIES, 
1929 AND 1930 
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Taste 3.—EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY RELIEF DURING 1929 AND 1930 BY PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE AGENCIES IN 75 CITIES AND IN THE SAME CITIES EXCLUSIVE OF 
DETROIT 
Relief expenditures 
By Se By private agencies ! | 
Group and year ee | 
Per Per Total 
Amount cent of Amount cent of 
total total 
1929: ay 
Delt $1, 778,322; 949 $96, 235 5.1 | $1, 874, 557 
All other cities.._._....._____-._--._-- 5,245,118 | 53.6 4,541,561} 46.4 | 9,786,679 
Ne se 7,023,440; 60.2 4,637,796 | 39.8 | 11,661, 236 
1930: Pee Tee ee 
Detar 8, 680,017 | 97.7 200, 378 2.3 8, 880, 395 
vy i= = — 92 RpeE 8, 599,459 | 56.4 6, 652,929 | 43.6 15, 252, 388 
po a 17, 279,476 | 71.6 6, 853,307 | 28.4 24, 132, 783 




















| May include public funds expended by private agencies. 
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than that for 1929 and culminates in a December peak, representing a) 
expenditure of more than $6,500,000, as compared to the Decer) he; 
1929, peak expenditure of slightly over $2,500,000. | 

As has been noted, evidence on the source of relief funds cones 
from 75 cities which classified the expenditures of public departments 
and of private agencies. Table 3 shows the proportion of aggrevate 
relief ascribed to each source in 1929 and 1930. This information js 
given for the group of 75 cities and for the same group without Detroit. 
to show the average experience of cities in which the public had no; 
assumed so large an obligation. 

The trend taken by relief expenditures of public departments and 
of private agencies over the two years is traced in Chart II. | Public 
expenditures are indicated as well above those of private agencies. 
but for the first nine months of 1929 the two curves show a distinet 
similarity in contour. Thereafter, public expenditures mount much 
more rapidly to meet the winter needs of both 1929 and 1930 than do 
the funds provided by private welfare agencies. The graphic presen. 
tation is based upon Table 4 which gives a summation of public and 
private relief grants by months for the 75 cities: 


TABLE 4.—MONTHLY EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY RELIEF DURING 1929 AN) 193 
BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE AGENCIES IN 75 CITIES 




















Relief expenditures 
Month | By public departments By private agencies 

ete) Fr 

| | | 

1929 1930 1929 | 1930 
ae, Gy * STE 3 unre 

. 
De ee ae eee 2 = lL FS Le $472, 198 $594, 401 
Ny EE ype eee ee 639,702 | 1,344,849 456, 124 571, 963 
RRS, SERS RR A ae Ca ee eas a Pe” AT Set 635, 996 | 1, 519, 399 439, 139 576, 579 
Se ALE ARG HOME ce AS AMR S18, 543, 506 | 1,418, 818 387, 142 548, 306 
| ES t - ca ape Tee ae Syl ee 489, 755 1, 088, 478 360, 966 $95, 711 
PE cite hiss 0 2h 34S nhees Sate deowene soe 6 ER a map 456, 520 874, 983 326, 562 459, 247 
( a or bi Side nies 62 - Soe geeed 456, 063 926, 049 310, 712 455, 350 
August -__--- Sn” OE OS pet, a ee 452, 381 1, 021, 669 311, 535 451, 698 
| TS SE PEE Se ai yds Bape me Raa 459,965 | 1, 182, 517 . 48] 
is carta ees 5h aorta Rei dh Donahoe eeu eaenaaee Aamo 546,123 | 1, 646, 560 347, 166 550, BSF 
SUIT nec. ton capgnecedlbees gh a ERS | 710, 267 | 1, 962, 398 387, 153 624 
SO tists 5. nde oe tipauastbvocak dau dune depeuea | 975,975 | 2,953, 221 534, 499 1, 034, 5i 














1 May include public funds expended by private agencies. 


While the aggregate figures give a composite picture of the relie! 
bill in 100 cities and the at te of meeting it in 75 cities, there were 
wide variations from city to city. Chart III shows the way in which 
each of 24 cities, reporting to the Children’s Bureau for its registration 
of social statistics, provided the 1930 funds for its poor. From the 
two bottom bars it 1s seen that in Washington, D. C., for which Con- 
gress makes no appropriation to provide outdoor relief, and in New 
Orleans, La., the entire burden of caring for families in distress was 
met by private contribution. On the other hand, in Detroit and 1 
Springfield, Mass., represented in the two top bars, relief funds were 
largely derived from public sources. Intermediate bars show tlie 
varying practices of other cities, 
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CHarT Il.—TREND OF FAMILY RELIEF EXPENDITURES BY PUBLIC DEPART- 
MENTS AND BY PRIVATE AGENCIES IN 75 CITIES, 1929 AND 1930 
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The amounts expended for the upkeep of families in financial need 
ave been grouped in Table 5 to show the relief bills of 1929 and 1930 
in 100 cities, by a regional classification. A comparison of the 
increases in the cost of aid in each section, as represented by the 
pecified cities, is interesting. 


BT An.e 5.—EXPENDITURES FOR FAMILY RELIEF DURING 1929 AND 1930 IN 100 CITIES 
OF 50,000 OR MORE POPULATION, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION. 
































Relief expenditures 
q ’ 

Geographic division f 

Per cent o 

; 1929 1930 inches 
1p tngland______ RT OEP eae a PH Cig tee $5, 213, 268 $7, 906, 519 51.7 
ee ee pS) ae 4 Se 4, 448, 701 7, 085, 650 59. 3 
e Fi _f .. + Ter aie Perris: aekeory ty 687, 570 843, 517 22.7 
p pe ee oe 6, 867, 925 18, 127, 848 163. 9 
eh? = (asé‘( Oy SS EUGRRRSRRRRARSTET ER TERETE: 387, 246 520, 885 34. 5 
Pacific and Mountain......._____.. eS rade! Da, PARRY 3, 287, 016 4, 913, 061 49.5 
sc, Rg | 20, 891, 726 39, 397, 480 88.6 
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The cities included in the various geographic sections are as fo]! oy. 


New England: Boston, Brockton, Fall River, Hartford, Holyoke, Lay :,., 
Lowell, Lynn, Malden, New Bedford, New Britain, New Haven, Newto, 
Portland, Providence, Springfield, Somerville, and Worcester. , 

Middle Atlantic: Allentown, Altoona, Bayonne, Bethlehem, Buffalo, C) esto, 
Erie, Harrisburg, Lancaster, New Rochelle, New York, Newark, Niagara |'4))< 
Reading, Rochester, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Yonkers. ; 

South Atlantic: Asheville, Baltimore, Charleston, Greensboro, Hunti) gt, 
Jacksonville, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, Washington, D. C., and Wiisto»: 
Salem. 

North Central: Akron, Canton, Chicago, Cicero, Cincinnati, Clevelang 
Columbus, Dayton, Des Moines, Detroit, Evanston, Fort Wayne, Grand Rapids 
Hamilton, Kansas City, Mo., Kenosha, Madison, Milwaukee, Minneayoljs 
Oak Park, Omaha, Pontiac, Racine, Saginaw, Sioux City, St. Louis, St. Pay) 
South Bend, Terre Haute, Toledo, Topeka, Wichita, and Youngstown. 


South Central: Birmingham, El Paso, Knoxville, Louisville, Memphis, Mobi}. & 


Nashville, New Orleans, and Shreveport. 
Pacific and Mountain: Berkeley, Denver, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Aiiveles 
Oakland, Portland, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco, and Tacoma. 


In the North Central division of the country, where not quite 
$7,000,000 had been provided for relief in 1929, more than $18,000 (00 
was called for in 1930, an increase of 164 per cent. When Detroit is 
eliminated from this section to obviate its weighting of group figures, 
it is found that although the increase in expenditures is reduced to §; 
per cent, the advance in the 1930 relief bill is still larger than that for 
any other section. 

In New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the western 
section, the percentages of increase in 1930 over 1929 were somewhat 
similar—52, 59, and 50 per cent, respectively. The South Central 


division provided 35 per cent more money for its needy in 1930 than 


in the previous year and expenditures for cities of the South Atlantic 
area had increased less than one-fourth (23 per cent). 


While the figures assembled show the actual relief costs reported [9 


and the increases called for during the year just passed, they can not 
be interpreted as a precise measure of relief requirements. In 193 
there may have been either less need or less money to meet the need 
in those areas in which relief expenses for that year did not greatly 
exceed those of 1929. However, in some of the large cities of the 
North Central division, where industry is concentrated, increases in 
relief bills, varying from 100 to 400 per cent, denote an unprecedented 
demand for family aid. 

A graphic illustration of the relief problem in one city of this section 
has been furnished the Children’s Bureau by the Welfare Federatoin 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and is reproduced on page 28. 

The heightened relief curve for July, 1929, to January, 1931, may 
be compared to a curve for July, 1920, to December, 1922, when con- 


ditions also called for an advanced outlay for relief, and again to a} 


curve representing disbursements as calculated for a normal period. 


The chart also permits an interesting comparison between thef 
amount paid out for relief during the winter of 1930 and through | 
January, 1931, and the amount of money provided therefor in the} 
budget. of the associated charities. Expenditures to meet the winte! [ 


needs had leaped to heights far beyond the budget provisions 1n( 
could be supplied only by dipping into funds reserved for the remain? 
of the year. 
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Additional information accompanying financial reports has come 
to the Children’s Bureau from many other parts of the country. 


Cuart IIl.—PER CENT OF TOTAL FAMILY RELIEF! GIVEN BY PUBLIC DEPART- 
MENTS AND BY PRIVATE AGENCIES DURING 1930 IN 24 LARGE CITIES 
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This supplements the statistical data on the extent of relief with the 
story of the problems and difficulties faced by welfare agencies 
during 1930 in their effort to keep urban families from privation. 
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CHART IV.—TREND OF FAMILY RELIEF EXPENDITURES OF THE ASSOCIATED 


CHARITIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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4work of outdoor-relief department taken over by’Associated Charities in 1923 
International Federation of Trade Unions 


By Fritz Kummer, Ber.in 


Membership 


NTERNATIONAL trade-union statistics are not so complete « 
could be desired. It has not yet been possible to give the exact 
total number of persons throughout the world organized into trade- 
unions. Several reasons can be advanced to account for this incon- 
pleteness. In various countries the trade-union movement is sti! 
passing through the initial stages of development, and where this * 
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the case the membership returns naturally show considerable fluctua- 
tion. Moreover, in a number of countries the individual organiza- 
tions have not combined to form national centers, and the local and 
professional groups are not connected with each other, so that it is 
hard, sometimes impossible, to state the exact number of members. 

[n spite of all these difficulties, the secretariat of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions (I. F. T. U.) endeavors to give, as far as 
possible, complete statistics of the world trade-union movement. 
With each succeeding year these statistics have become more and 
more complete. According to the latest figures, at the end of the 
year 1928 there were slightly over 44,000,000 trade-unionists in the 
world, or, to be more exact, in 76 different countries. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP, 1927 AND 1928 





























Membership on— Per cent of total 
| Continent | | 
| Dec. 31, 1927| Dee. 31, 1928 1927 1928 
RS RIAA SESE lit 35, 392, 081 73.5 80. 1 
i thgawhanccadaskocwebetneecseconnée 7, 416, 491 6, 947, 296 16. 1 15.7 
7 pS Se ee eee are one ae eee 991, 652 1, 018, 457 2.1 2.3 
i... . usneee + 2S RECREATE | 3, 697, 800 742, 194 8.1 1.7 
SR, A sn cn ccnsececiulindestddecsbeul 144, 333 90, 497 ia 2 
_ SRR SERS y SERRE a, oA he toes 1 46, 187, 060 2 44, 190, 525 | 100. 0 100, 0 
2 
1 62 countries, 2 76 countries. 


Of these 44,000,000 trade-unionists there were at the end of 1929 a 
total of 13,800,567 (of whom 13 per cent are women) in membership 
with the International Federation of Trade Unions. This member- 
ship is distributed throughout 27 countries—22 in Europe and 5 
(Argentina, Canada, Palestine, South and Southwest Africa) in other 
continents. The five non-European countries embrace nearly 273,000 
members, that is, about 2 per cent of the total. From this it will be 
seen that the International Federation of Trade Unionsisstill primarily 
a European organization. Because of this unsatisfactory situation, 
the 1927 congress of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
adopted a resolution ‘‘to investigate the causes of the inadequate 
manner in which the federation is organized in order that the federa- 
tion may become an organization of universal scope and influence.” 
In pursuance of that resolution invitations to join the federation were 
sent to 17 unaffiliated organizations. In the replies to these invita- 
tions the reasons for nonaffiliation were set forth. In most cases it 
was stated that trade-unionism in the respective country was not 
yet sufficiently developed to allow of affiliation, particularly as the 
various individual unions had not combined to form a national center; 
as individual unions it is not possible for them to join the International 
Federation of Trade Unions because only federations of trade-unions 
can become affiliated to this body. Other reasons for nonaffiliation 
were failure to recognize the advantages to be gained as a result of 
nternational cooperation, lack of funds, or the fact that the organi- 
zations Were not prepared to bear the expense incident to member- 
hip in the federation. 
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Table 2 shows the international trade-union membership in the ya. 
rious countries at the end of 1929: 


TABLE 2.—MEMBERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRADE UNI0xg 
DECEMBER, 1929 














Trade- | | 
Country mR... mf Country fe io 
ship ' 

Sai nk scssthiciotxx kia ae Tt eibumencnceedencs mS BY 
QS... Sab diadeds ke lebed Tc ictaehoddoak 766, 168 || Luxemburg. -__-- ys Os 377 
ESS eae aoe Le 528, 380 || Memel___________- a See O64 
EEL Ses S 5 1, 269 |} Palestine__- , 26, 049 
VO” ae Pdf 156,000 || Poland__...- te 231. 364 
Czechoslovakia___. Soe SEN 554, 074 || Rumania- ---- a et i 11, 42 
Denmark - _ _- oe Fie 250, 162 || South Africa ; ae s, 219 
Estonia......._- : Beets ae 5,713 || Southwest Africa____- se aciee 60) 
France______- Sw i ike eee 640,790 || Spain. ._____- i Ae OS : 225, OO 
Germany - - _- xa coed 5, 420, 533 || Sweden_._..._.__-_- a % 107 
Great Britain__- x ‘ a oe ee ee eee... «~~ ....~<5-s-... ‘ Sf, 65] 
Greece _ __ ; ; ft § eg | ee ee ee 6, O44 
EGET IIS Ree 4G. . 255, 384 

Hungary. LEN Sy ES 124, 000 A ES oer eee -| 13, S00, 567 
ee en iia nit Sapecat ne ean (') 

















| No data. 


Relations with American Federation of Labor.—The International 
Federation of Trade Unions has persistently sought to induce the 
American Federation of Labor to affiliate, and the European trade- 
union movement is constantly stressing the importance of joining 
hands with the trade-unions of North America. It would meun a 
great addition to the numerical and moral influence of the Amsterdam 
International if that body included within its ranks the trade-unions 
of the world’s greatest industrial country. However, as yet the rela- | 
tionship between the two organizations has not developed beyon( 
mutual friendship. The American Federation of Labor has advanced 
two objections to affiliation: ‘‘The constitution of the Internationa! | 
Federation of Trade Unions abrogates the principles of complet: 
autonomy for national trade-union federations, and the affiliation 
would place upon the American Federation of Labor a heavy expense, 
which 1t is not prepared to meet.’”” The soundness of the first ob j«+- 
tion is greatly questioned by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, which points out that in no instance has the autonomy of any 
of its affiliated organizations been jeopardized and that such a step 
would never be contemplated. But this intimation has evidently 
not allayed the fears of the American Federation of Labor. In any 
case, no substantial change has taken place in the relations of the two 
organizations. : | 

Relations with Russian trade-unions.—The question of the affilia- 
tion of the Russian trade-unions to the International Federation 0! 
Trade Unions, or their mutual rapprochement, has been frequently 
discussed in the trade-union world. of Europe during the last few 
years. The proposal has been advanced chiefly by the British 
organization. At the meeting of the general council of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Tieiiied in January, 1927, the British 
body proposed the convening of a conference of representatives ©! 
the International Federation of Trade Unions and of the All-Russian 
Trade Union Council without preliminary conditions by either side. 
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The motion was rejected by 12 votes to 6. Since that time the 
desire to come to a working agreement with the Russian trade-unions 
has disappeared, mainly because of the attitude of the Russians 
toward the British trade-unions during and subsequent to the gen- 
eral strike. One or two Russian trade-unions were, up to a recent 
date, cooperating with individual international trade-union secre- 
tariats affiliated to the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
but this was little more than a paper relationship. The suggestion 
of a conference with the Russian trade-union organization was 
renewed in 1928 by the trade-union centers of Finland and Norway, 
but this also was rejected. In a few smaller countries there may 
still exist a certain sentiment for cooperation with the Russians. 
This sentiment is extremely restricted, however, and shows palpable 
signs of diminution in consequence of the unpleasant experiences 
that have marked the previous attempts in this direction. It is 
improbable that a further demand for cooperation with the Russians 
will be submitted from any quarter to the International Federation 
of Trade Unions. 
International Trade Secretariats 


MemBers of the Amsterdam International are internationally 
united in two ways: They are affiliated through their national 
centers to the International Federation of Trade Unions and through 
their trade-unions to the international secretariats of their respective 
trade or industry. There are 27 such secretariats, whose total mem- 
bership at the end of the year 1929 numbered 13,669,222. These 
were distributed, by trade, as shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.—-MEMBERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE SECRETARIATS, DECEMBER 























a 31, 1929 
Sy ; 
(| 5 Trade or occupation | og | Trade or occupation | 7" 
a 
_ 7 | 
Oy Building workers____ __.....| 1,009,771 || Food and drink workers_.........-...-. 382, 400 
¥ Seaman workers___. es me 256, 839 |i Lithographers....................-...-- 62, 303 
5 i EE a EE mee Br RRL i GE a a Sere ee 250, 303 
wee Bookbinders -- am Ales e donee s 8 2  -e ee | 1, 841, 389 
Typographers.._.......................| 1188, 487 || Public service employees.___________--- 513, 358 
Diamond workers. - . Fee: 1 23, 891 || Postal employees-.-___-- hae eas ee 436, 237 
Factory workers. __.__ P 595, 000 || Commercial, clerical, and technical | 
Hairdressers...._.___.-. Re, 19, 572 employees-_...........--- prey! 779, 729 
Glass workers... ___- . 198, 676 || Leather workers._.......-- See ee 
Woodworkers..___. ; -| 1,000, 000 || Stone workers__..........---..---------| 123, 774 
Hotel employees... - a bas 76, 500 || Tobacco workers. ..........-.-..-.-- --| 130, 946 
Hates bi tece wc. 3) i 36, 500 || Textile workers__................------| _ 913,379 
Pottery Ss ce see F 146, 676 || ‘Transport workers--................---- | 2, 250, 000 
Land workers... __.._...- nape 332, 340 en qecny om 
Veachereoi tic ioe SeaT 105, 000 Gs) 50a. oh ids cs. CR | 13, 669, 222 
1 End of 1928, 


These international secretariats are completely autonomous, but 
work hand in hand with the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
whose decisions they put into practice. It is demanded of them, how- 
ever, that, in decisions and actions where larger issues are concerned, 
they act only in unison with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions or with the national trade-union center in question. In order 
to keep the secretariats in touch with the International Federation of 
Trade Unions a conference is held annually between representatives 
of the secretariats and the committee of the international, each secre- 
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tariat sending two representatives. Furthermore, the internationa| 
secretariats have advisory votes in the congresses of the Internationa| 
Federation of Trade Unions. Repeated unsuccessful attempts have 
been made to incorporate the secretariats into the organization of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions in order to insure their 
greater cooperation. At present,in accordance with a decision of the 
last congress, the bureau of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions is studying how the secretariats may be incorporated into the 
organization of the international. 

The secretariats deal with the international problems of their trade 
or industry and with wage questions and labor conditions, and give 
support to financially weak organizations in the event of strikes oy 
other matters. They also publish journals in several languages, 
chiefly in French, English, and German. The annual reports of the 
secretariats are excellent sources of information in regard to the inter- 
national situation of the respective industries, as well as in regard to 
the activities and aspirations of their affiliated organizations. 


International Trade-Union Congress at Stockholm 


Tue fifth congress of the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
which took place at Stockholm in the second week of July, 1930, was 
attended by 129 representatives and fraternal delegates. Among the 
fraternal delegates were representatives from Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and Egypt. The congress had to adopt an inter- 
national economic program and a social-political one, it had to treat the 
question of disarmament and of the trade-union movement in coun- 
tries without democratic government, and finally, it had to decide 
with reference to the removal of the headquarters of the Internationa! 
Federation of Trade Unions to another country than the Netherlands. 

The economic program adopted is divided into two parts, one deal- 
ing with international and the other with national matters. The first 
proposes an international economic board, created by the League of 
Nations with the cooperation of the organized workers; the effective 
control of trusts and syndicates; the abolition of tariff restrictions and 
of embargoes on imports and exports; the establishment of economic 
courts to settle economic conflicts between countries; and the equali- 
zation of wages by fixing international minimum standards of work- 
ing conditions. The national section of the program would provide 
safeguards for the workers against rationalization; the participation of 
the trade-unions in all processes of rationalization; the transference to 
other lines of work of employees losing their jobs; and the payment of 
unemployment benefits without limit as to time. Under the inter- 
national’s program the extra profits resulting from rationalization 
would inure to the community through the reduction of prices, the 
increase of real wages, and a shortening of working hours. Public 
services would be increased in scope, and natural resources and the 
conveyance of goods would be nationalized. The cooperative move- 
ment is indorsed and work toward its extension is favored. Finally, 
the program demands the formation of national economic .councils 
and the representation of the trade-unions therein. Labor organiza- 
tions are urged to strive for publicity on all the internal economic «and 
industrial activity and arrangements, and for a proper econoiil¢ 
policy. 
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The social-political program demands the insurance of all working 
men and women against illness, invalidity, old age, death, unemploy- 
ment, maternity, accident, and occupational diseases; vacations; 
protective measures for children, juveniles, and women; the technical 
and professional education of apprentices; freedom of meetings and 
unions; liberty to strike; arbitration courts for settling wage disputes; 
special courts for the settlement of other disputes between employers 
and workers; and the right of the workers to a voice in the conduct 
of the factories. 

Following the adoption of the social program, the congress dis- 
cussed the question of working hours. Complaint was made that 
the Washington agreement concerning the 8-hour day, although in 
existence for 10 years, had not yet been ratified by most countries. 
It was further stated that even the 8-hour day is now too long; the 
improvement in the machinery of production makes shorter hours 
necessary, from the economic point of view. For this reason the 
congress demanded an early introduction of the 44-hour week as the 
first step to a further shortening of the working time. For this end 
the trade-unions in all countries are to start a strong movement. 

The congress put itself on record as opposing war and as urging 
the immediate limitation and reduction of military armament and 
production and commerce in arms and other war materials, and the 
extension of the obligatory arbitration court. 

Due to the changes of different European countries from the 
democratic form of government to that of a dictatorship a very serious 
problem has arisen for the trade-unions. In these countries it is 
charged that the workers have been robbed of their trade-union work, 
their organizations have been destroyed, and the active members 
have been imprisoned or have fled abroad. Under these circum- 
stances it has become impossible for the workers to improve their 
economic position. The consequences are sinking wages and pro- 
longed hours—in fact the loss of all trade-union gains. Other coun- 
tries are being influenced by the example of these countries and are 
reducing the economic standards of the workers and their public and 
other rights. After discussing these matters the congress passed a 
resolution pledging active support in the resistance of the workers 
against dictatorship and in assisting its victims financially and 
morally, in helping toward the reestablishment of trade-unions and 
their full rights, and in inducing the League of Nations to provide the 
fugitive unionists with passports. 

A most important question before the congress was as to the re- 
moval of the headquarters of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions from Amsterdam to another city. The removal had been 
determined by the Paris congress three years ago, but its realization 
had been hindered by several obstacles; also, some circles of the 
international held the opinion that the removal had become unneces- 
sary because in the interval the grounds on which the decision was 
based had been removed. Nevertheless, in Stockholm again it was 
argued that in order to imbue the management of the international 
with more life and activity its secretariat should be moved into a 
country with a highly developed industry and with a strong trade- 
union movement. Apart from that, Netherland’s capital, situated on 
the extreme northwestern point of Europe, necessitates a somewhat 
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complicated and expensive connection. Finally, none of the the 
world languages is spoken in the Netherlands, resulting in unne es. 
sary expense and difficulties in recruiting the staff. 

As the leading bodies of the international had not been able {o 
agree regarding the removal, the matter had again to be discussed }y 
the congress in Stockholm. "Berlin was »roposed as the future seat of 
the international, and this was favored by the German ailewati ion. 
provided a majority of the congress—without the German vote— as- 
sented. Berlin was finally named as the future headquarters hy 
vote of 55 to 30, and the removal of the office to that city is to take 
place in April, 1931. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELIEF 





Unemployment in the United States, 1930 and 1931 


Estimated Unemployment in the Continental United States, January, 1931 


N THE basis of the special unemployment census made during 

the latter half of January, 1931, and covering 19 cities, Robert 

P. Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, has estimated that a total of 

6,050,000 able-bodied persons in the United States were out of jobs, 
able to work, and seeking work at that time.' 

The special census of unemployment was undertaken in January, 
the month when unemployment normally reaches a seasonal peak, 
in order that the maximum unemployment due to the world-wide 
business depression might be revealed. For the 19 cities covered in 
the special census of unemployment (the details of which are given 
later in this article) a 149 per cent increase was reported in the num- 
ber of persons out of a job, able to work, and looking for a job (class 
A) between April, 1930, and January, 1931. By applying this per- 
centage to the total number of persons out of a job, able to work, and 
looking for a job in the United States as a whole as of April, 1930, 
or 2,429,062, the total of 6,050,000 is arrived at. This basis of esti- 
mate of the increase in unemployment between April, 1930, and 
January, 1931, presupposes that the percentage increase in unem- 
ployment since fast April has been as great in the rural areas as in 
the cities. 

In addition to the unemployed falling under class A, the January 
census of 19 cities showed that there were 368,149 persons having 
jobs but not working and not receiving pay on the day before the 
call of the enumerator, excluding those sick or voluntarily idle 
(class B). Such tabulations of the census as are complete show that 
75 per cent of the workers in class B were employed part time, and 
that the remainder had been laid off for more than a week. If this 
ratio prevails throughout the 19 cities it would indicate that one- 
fourth of the total of 368,149 persons, or 92,000, had been out of 
work for more than a week, although they considered themselves as 
having jobs. It is stated by Secretary Lamont that neither the data 
availaliie for the April, 1930, or January, 1931, census make it pos- 
sible to determine accurately the total number of individuals through- 
out the country who should be regarded as unemployed because of 
having been temporarily laid off from their regular jobs. However, 
Secretary Lamont states that it appears that an additional 250,000 
to 300,000 workers were not working because of lay-off in January, 
1931. ; 

The detailed results of the April, 1930, and the January, 1931, 
unemployment censuses are given below. 


' Press release of Mar. 21, 1931. 
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Unemployment Census of April, 1930 


In A PRESS release of March 21, 1931, the Director of the Census 
has announced the final unemployment returns by classes for the 
entire continental United States from the census of April, 1930. 
The census of unemployment was designed to cover all persons usually 
working at a gainful occupation who were not at work the day 
preceding the enumerator’s call. Returns were tabulated by seven 
major classes depending upon whether the worker was unemployed 
involuntarily or voluntarily, unfit to work or fit to work but unable to 
find a job, ete. 

Table 1 1 shows in summary the results for the United States as a 
whole. Class A (composed of persons out of a job, able to work, 
and looking for a job) includes 2,429,062 persons, or 2 per cent of the 
total population of the United States (122,775,046). Class B (persons 
having jobs but on lay-off without pay, excluding those sick or volin- 
tarily idle) accounts for 758,585 persons, or 0.6 per cent of the total 
population, while classes C, D, E, F, and G account for relatively 
small numbers of the population. 


TABLE 1.—UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS BY CLASSES AND SEX, UNITED STATES, 
APRIL, 1930 














Description of class April, 1930 





Total population - - - 122, 775, 046 

Class A. Persons out of a job, able to work, and looking for a job: 

2, 058, 738 
370, 3 


2, 429, (62 
Per cent of population. -..-.... er - 
Class B, Persons having jobs, but on lay -off without. pay, excluding those sick or volun- 


Per cent of population 
. Persons out of ajob and unable to work: Total, both sexes 
. Persons having jobs but idle on account of sickness or disability: Total, both 


. Persons out ofa job and not looking for work: Total, both sexes 
. Persons having jobs but voluntarily idle, without pay: Total, both sexes 
. Persons having jobs and drawing pay though not at work (on ys ete.) 
Total, “both sexes 








Table 2 shows the returns by States, but in this table the statistics 
for classes C to G, inclusive, are combined into one total. 
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TABLE 2—-UNEMPLOYMENT senhitnr BY STATES AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, 





















































RIL, 1930 
Is ——— é 
Class A: Persons out of a job, able to 
le work, and looking for a job 
), | 
| y State, and geographic division ee =e | Per 
. ii “ 2 ae cent of 
V | Male Female Total popula- 
n é tion 
d ae on - 
0 Se a: i ee ee a! 122, 775, 046 | 2,058,738 | 370, 324 | 2, 429, 062 2.0 
New England: 
; OS SE a aS pe ee 797, 423 11, 463 1, 956 13, 419 1.7 
a New Hampshire... baliate 3) SS AB GSS 465, 293 6, 866 1,318 8, 184 1.8 
{ Vet ovens coco es) eee eee! 359, 611 4, 647 646 5, 293 1.5 
4 Massachusetts---------- Bee Re RP A -. 4, 249, 614 93, 579 22, 631 116, 210 ej 
e : Rhode Island_ ------ ae ae EE Sat 2 687, 497 17, 502 4, 935 22, 437 3.3 
eee eo i og bos 35 wn oases 1, 606, 903 32, 340 5, 890 38, 230 2.4 
” Middle Atlantic: 
™ SE ee ee, Slomr 12, 588, 066 298, 731 55, 659 354. 380 2.8 
New Jersey ----- Bs De Ey Oe eee ae 4, 041, 334 98, 518 17, 787 116, 305 2.9 
| Pennsylvania.........--..-.----- ___...-| 9,631,350} 180,106 | 27,585 | 207, 691 2.2 
. East North Central: 
ge ___......-.........| 6,646,697 | 140,697] 19,239 | 159, 936 2.4 
eS =. 3, 238, 503 53, 445 7, 269 60, 714 1.9 
RET ie aie taal 7, 630, 654 195, 493 31, 506 226, 999 3.0 
Michigan..---------- Se ae ee ee 3 aa 4, 842, 325 140, 653 17, 159 157, 812 3.3 
i bebendemacabeses cen ee 4 2, 939, 006 41, 889 5, 093 46, 982 1.6 
West North Central: 
. Se ccbapncta a. <caclasey Lceeties 2, 563, 953 38, 377 6, 168 44, 545 ef 
he 0 TERETE eae sa iecan ce Se 2, 470, 939 19, 109 3, 231 22, 340 9 
| SS : sucnctnl Ga 53, 136 a 63, 413 1.7 
North Dakota. ------ fee. . teu Nees 680, 845 5, 220 76% 5, 982 .9 
- South Dakota- -- -- ; Ri card 692, 849 3, 037 479 3, 516 5 
Nebraska........---- E ‘ alge #5 1, 377, 963 12, 322 2, 456 14, 778 11 
. CE SE r visited 1, 880, 999 19, 341 2, 816 22, 157 1.2 
South Atlancic: 
, ES ea eee ee eS 238, 380 2, 636 551 3, 187 ie 
Maryland........-- ree eccuteteeke 1, 631, 526 20, 495 3, 943 24, 438 1.5 
; District of Columbia_.._......_____...------ 436, 869 6, 418 2, 581 8, 999 1.8 
Vieieea....-«------- : =e phe 2, 421, 851 21, 112 5, 349 26, 461 1.1 
. West Virginia -- - - - ; a ecu ueueene 1, 729, 205 19, 374 2, 001 21, 375 3 
Hy North Carolina- - naasiied rie 3, 170, 276 , 847 7,774 28, 621 .9 
South Carolina -------. 1, 738, 765 8, 346 3, 604 11, 950 ms | 
} os aa 2, 908, 506 19, 626 8, 046 27, 672 1.0 
; i ge gt a eg Sete ® 1, 468, 211 24. 733 8, 387 33, 120 2.3 
7 e East South Central: 
. Kentucky. ...------ eee 25, 038 4, 414 29, 452 1.1 
Temmemee..........-. ; 2% 2, 616, 556 15, 884 4, 528 20, 412 .8 
— TS = ee a erase ce FO 17, 461 3, 980 21, 441 * 
. - oy Sew s. Se else whaungeathee 2, 009, 821 8, 124 2, 674 10, 798 5 
2 est South Central: 
_ Arkansas.......------- d  nneo stile 1, 854, 482 10, 465 2, 355 12, 820 7 
, a ES. ncctconete~ iiee Wea wexcces] ) eee 25, 043 5, 823 30, 866 1.5 
_ ESSE ae EOE Pease TN 2, 396, 040 33, 131 4, 202 37, 333 1.6 
—_ a - it Se 5, 824, 715 63, 543 12, 284 75, 827 1.3 
E Mountain: 
3 a a 2 ara ae 537, 606 9, 886 1, 077 10, 963 2.0 
Fs Sl Se ‘tain epilation 02 siunes cic Sa 445, 032 5, 414 780 6, 194 1.4 
; AL. aca tewwe es dkbonay ee 225, 565 3, 312 407 3,719 1.6 
5 28 REESE ER ie aes Oi 1, 035, 791 19, 595 3, 101 22, 696 2.2 
- ee. bees caste k omanee 423, 317 5,117 537 5, 654 1.3 
j a. RRR aR EI 435, 573 7, 156 834 7, 1.8 
ERE SOR a: ea eit 507, 847 7, 755 957 8, 712 1.7 
. aNetD-<---- . : 91, 058 2,720 168 : 3.2 
acific: 
r SESE A a 1, 563, 396 31, 428 5, 544 36, 972 2.4 
e Oregon A a a oy Re PE DES 953, 786 21, 356 4, 126 25, 482 ef 
4 ERE Re Aen ae 5, 677, 251 136, 252 25, 435 161, 687 2.8 
} 
: 
3 
3 
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TABLE 2.—UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS BY STATES AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISI« S, 
APRIL, 1930—Continued 



































































Class B: Persons having jobs but on lay- | Ww 
oft without pay, excluding those sick or | ;.), c 
voluntarily idle | D. | ‘, in 
State, and geographic division | and | Wi 
Percent . - 19 
Male Female Total |ofpop-| P* 
ulation en 

United States___._- aa Le? ee 627, 407 131,178 | 758, 585 0.6 701. 167 Q 

New England: | C1 
eo 5, 756 1, 885 | 7, 641 1.0 “0) te 
New Hampshire ___ wee 3, 627 1, 720 5, 347 1.1 | 7 
Vermont._______- 2, 190 719 2, 909 8 | s| 
Massachusetts -_- 32, 347 12, 837 45, 184 1.1 | 2 
Rhode Island _- 8, 724 4, 966 13, 690 2.0 | 2 A 
Connecticut -_-__---- 9, 552 3, 027 | 12, 579 .8 & R07 te 

Middle Atlantic: . 

New York-_._-- , 59, 145 14, 480 73, 625 6 | 6! t 
New Jersey -- 18, 733 5, 264 23, 997 .6 2 
Pennsylvania_____- 105, 160 12,641 | 117,801 1,2 x 0 

East North Central: 0 
ie def 47, 619 7,011 | 5A, 630 8 $2 957 
Indiana__________-- 22, 292 3,373 | 25, 665 8 19 r 
SG = 48, 922 6, 930 55, 852 ey 46), 1s : 
es ob aiidwecce 34, 392 4, 784 | 39, 176 8 XH) 209 ( 
Wisconsin - sae atten ; . 14, 803 2, 291 | 17, 094 .6 14, 60 % t 

West North Central: : 
Minnesota- ---. _ 9, 132 , 536 | 10, 668 4 12 e ( 
I be hie asd : tins 8, 141 1,042 9, 183 .4 10 = 
ss A Sr 14, 341 3, 643 17, 984 5 20, 449 J 
North Dakota-_--_-_-____- ae : E 1,312 181 | 1, 493 2 
South Dakota------ bnew cieditiee t<aaqdeaae 895 101 | 996 | 1] } 
htt cin anssinincs eB bdo <b Hae 3, 664 628 | 4, 292 | a mm 
ah ER ROLE a 2 ci GE eed 5, 272 733 | 6, 005 | .3 | § % 

South Atlantie: g | 
Delaware..--------..-.. ithtiiin anon ipttinn sil 581 145 | 72%} .3 in i | 
RPP RE ip steele RS, GF 5, 883 1, 315 | 7, 198 | 4) R S48 
District of Columbia... .... 224-4... 5 ct 1, 280 396 | 1, 676 | 3 | { 

.. . ee Pa rem hE ie Gee ae 6, 899 1,999 | 8, 898 | 4) 14, 252 
West Virginia________- Ree SRE So 13, 057 902 | 13, 959 | wie 12, 284 
North Carolina_______- ad ackvusses tone 10, 672 4,829} 15,501 | 5 | 13, 204 
IN a aca chciteciidind=vansdndunee 4, 109 3, 188 | 7, 297 | 4 8, 650 
ASS a a FH ae Sense bc 7, 969 3, 981 | 11, 950 | 4 18, | 
ga SERED. Sree Red eae . 4, 253 | 1, 378 | 5, 631 | 4 11, 

East South Central: 

SE eee ay oe aes 10, 901 | 1,917 | 12,818 | 5! 13, q 
Tennessee _- - _----- CMR Set a Bh: have 7, 108 = ee 9, 773 4 11, 679 
acetal ote icin win dda ay Sees 6, 873 1, 678 8, 551 eo 12, 508 
Mississippi__...........- deci = TMs 3, 682 1, 013 | 4, 695 an 7, 

West South Central: i 
SEES Ye ee aT 4, 893 638 5, 531 .3 6, 820 : 
Louisiana_-..__- re oes eee ee 6, 602 1,928 | 8, 530 4 10 ; 
SEE a ES Biel ay- Sin tiedpndibin si 7, 257 768 8, 025 Be 10, 8 ¥ 
9 Se SRR ES a yaa ae 16, 088 3, 348 19, 436 -3 28 { 

Mountain: : 
BN od ceurtitiesd bcesos0 wm <dniliapsli Sidapniac thea 3, 815 229 4, 044 .8 , P 
Idaho_____- cfe8 DIRK: ‘RUSS. Bhs Sapa & AGL 1, 097 178 1, 275 3 2, 60 
Wyoming----- Se ae an Bas Rad, ete eet ie 1, 059 122 1, 181 5 1, 430 
inch wn sete pencatadipnin dain St iAine pote 6, 761 741 7, 502 7 | 6, 999 
BE ind rds as ns dulidiie penn seahde it 832 87 919 -2) 2, 557 
Sete a dvasiencnas REN Bean: “apy ‘tice wile 1, 378 155 1, 533 4) 3, 

SI rie pat snic cana REET IS WP cee | 1, 955 292 2, 247 4 2, 
BD ciane com oo Siisiene uh ann agipatllianiaswnsteiinie ofl 250 26 276 .3 SH 

Pacific: 
eRe aay a 8, 154 1, 311 9, 465 .6 14, 44 
a GES Rs eS EIGER iy eh 2 ESIC BES: 4, 853 1, 112 5, 965 .6 9, 2s 
RE a ERR Sp: | a el 23, 127 5, 045 28, 172 5 43, 








1! Persons out of a job and unable to work; having jobs but idle on account of sickness or disability; ©: 
of a job and not looking for work; having jobs but voluntarily idle, without pay; and having jobs an‘ 
drawing pay, though not at work (on vacation, etc.). 
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Unemployment Census of January, 1931] 


In A PRESS release of March 21, 1931, the Director of the Census 
announced the returns from the special census of unemployment taken 
in January, 1931, in 19 cities, and the results are here shown, together 
with the statistics of unemploy ment for the same cities as of April, 
1930. The canvass of January, 1931, was complete, covering the 
entire population of Birmingham, "Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dayton, Detroit, Duluth, Houston, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle, w ith the exc eption that in : New York it was limited 
to Brooklyn, Bronx, and Manhattan boroughs. The results are 
shown in summary form in Table 1. According to the census of 
April, 1930, the total population of these areas was 20,638,981. The 
total ‘number of persons in.these areas reported as out of a job, able 
to work, and looking for a job (class A) in April, 1930, was 775,565, 
or 3.8 per cent of the total population, and in January, 1931, 1,930,666, 
or 9.4 per cent of the total population. The total number of persons 
returned as having jobs but not working and not receiving pay on the 
day before the call of the enumerator, excluding those sick or volun- 
tarily idle (class B) in April, 1930, was 138,572, or less than 1 per cent 
of the total population. In January, 1931, the returns in class B 
numbered 368,149, or 1.8 per cent of the total population. 

In contrast with the returns in classes A and B, the returns in 
January, 1931, in classes C to G, inclusive [which are made up of (c) 
persons out of a job and unable to work, (d) pérsons having jobs but 
idle on account of sickness or disability, (e) persons out of a job and 
not looking for work, (f) persons having jobs but voluntarily idle 
without pay, and (9). persons having jobs and drawing pay though 
not at work (on vacation, etc.)], showed a marked decrease as com- 
pared with the returns for the corresponding classes in the census of 
April, 1930. In classes C and D, the sick and disabled, a part of the 
decrease is attributed to the fact that in the 1931 enumeration hos- 
pitals and similar institutions were omitted from the canvass. The 
Director of the Census notes that persons properly belonging in any 
of the classes C to G.can hardly be regarded as involved in the 
economic problem of unemployment. 


TABLE 3.—COMPARISON OF UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS, BY CLASSES, IN 19 CITIES 
APRIL, 1930, AND JANUARY, 1931 

















Description of class April, 1930 ay ’ 
Total Re nh oss hres cctencinsnaehbineenserondoap einen 20, 638, 981 (1) 
Class A. Persons out of a job, able to work, and looking for a job: 
6 lll RE Ba I RP RESET RN AS. AER ce ee oe 775, 565 1, 930, 666 
ee oe  ccennendewbbbiamnectibibienbe sob 3.8 9.4 


Class B. Persons having jobs, but on lay-off without pay, excluding those siek or 
voluntarily idle: 


NOM. ..c és... i la isl lea nmin e o0~ 138, 572 368, 149 
tle ALI SPRITE LE A Siar .7 1.8 
Class C. Persons out ofa job and unable to work: Number. .-.--------------- ; 41, 204 19, 890 
Cl: ~ D. Personshavingjobs but idle on account of sickness or ew: Num- 
ber...ass PRS SER ee Aer 46, 067 24, 811 
Ch ~- -E. Persons out ofa job and not looking for work: Number-.------ 18, 806 3, 034 
Class F, Persons having news but voluntarily idle, without pay: Number_____- 12, 2, 387 
Class G. Persons having jobs and setts pay though not at work (on v acation, 
OCC ce ee tT ueilacoreansmeaneatsaaee 13, 504 4,241 _ 
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Table 4 summarizes the returns from the unemployment censuses 


of April, 1930, and of January, 1931, for each city by classes. 


In 


Table 4 classes C to G, inclusive, have been grouped together. These 
figures are taken from a preliminary count and are subject to possible 


correction: 


TABLE 4.—UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS BY CLASSES, CENSUS OF APRIL, 


SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS, JANUARY, 1931 


[19 cities] 








1930, 








Class A: Persons 
out of a job, able 
to work, and 
looking for a job 


lClass B: Persons 
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on lay-off with- 
out pay, exclud- 
ing those sick or 
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Total: . 
April, 1930 20,638,981 | 775, 565 
January, 1931 | 1,930, 666 
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3, 376, 438 | 147, 440 
369, 990 
41, 184 
99, 233 


6, 664 
17, 681 


9, 331 
19, 922 


76, 018 
174, 527 
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8, 130 


7, 350 
29, 163 


44, 480 
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16, 616 
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80, 621 
205, 192 


42, 416 
97,414 


79, 191 
168, 322 


13, 919 128 
35, 935 ' 522 


7, 086 5, 915 
12, 334 ’ , 652 


10, 416 .6| 12,138 
13, 285 7] 3,665 

71, 156 .6 | 13,485 7] 9,849 
212,051 | 10.9| 34,673] 18) 6,19 


1 Persons out of a job and unable to work; having jobs but idle on account of sickness or disability; ou! 
of a job and not looking for work; having jobs but voluntarily idle without pay; and having jobs and 
drawing pay though not at work (on vacation, etc.). 
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TapLE 4--UNEMPLOYMENT RETURNS BY CLASSES, CENSUS OF APRIL, 1930, AND 
SPECIAL UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS, JANUARY, 1931—Continued 









































oe, . Class B: Persons 
Class A: Persons having jobs but 
out of a job, able on lay-off with- | Classes 
to work, "and | outpay,exclad-| Ge 
Population ing those sick or] f, F, 
City and date — voluntarily idle | and G: 
‘ Num- 
Pd Per | ber of 
Number popu- |Number cent of | persons 
lation ol 
Pittsburgh: 
0 ae Ee eee oe ee ee ee 669, 817 20, 307 3.0 5, 885 0.9 4, 890 
190 eee oo wh ater hnetorgeegogan bitipceene one 60, 026 9.0} 19, 56] 2.9 2, 286 
St. Louis: 
ee kdienas alavivsmahwrs sing 821, 960 28, 022 3.4 7,123 9 5, 369 
1063 ..23 eee ign ened < ania nn keine am aglie Gs tbbeedaiiin 77, 560 9.4 15, 065 1.8 1, 597 
San Francisco: 
a and ncdiht enn cake bank kein 634, 394 21, 448 3.4 3, 019 5 5, 161 
SOS ig ete pads sewwtc dace Vittinh wodwbcesbiticnbet 41, 103 6.5 4,942 .8 1, 190 
Seattle: 
1900... aa Me Pee Rit Geo 9 EES SE 365, 583 12, 295 3.4 2, 667 yr 4, 308 
ie ae ° --| Ci neeekeae 31, 246 8.5 3, 892 A 1, 225 
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Report of Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics 


N August 12, 1930, President Hoover appointed a committee to 

look into the methods used by governmental agencies to measure 
employment and unemployment, and to make recommendations for 
the improvement of such methods. The committee, known as the 
Advisory Committee on Employment Statistics, was composed of 
James J. Davis (later succeeded by W. N. Doak), R. P. Lamont, 
Harold F. Browne, John P. Frey, P. W. Litchfield, Noel Sargent, 
W. M. Steuart, Ethelbert Stewart, Arthur O. Wharton, Leo Wolman, 
and Joseph H. Willits (chairman), 

Under date of February 9, 1931, Dr. Willits, as chairman of the 
committee, transmitted a report to the President in which the com- 
mittee’s recommendations were set forth in a summary and three 
parts: Part I, containing recommendations with respect to the 
methods of measuring employment and unemployment; Part II 
proposals concerning the subject of technological unemployment; and 
Part II], budgetary and other administrative recommendations. 
The complete text of the report of the Advisory Committee on Em- 
ployment Statistics will appear later as a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
bulletin. The summary of the committee’s recommendations is here 
reproduced in full. 

Summary of Recommendations 


THE committee, as indicated in the subsequent pages of the report, 
has made the following recommendations: 

1. Improvement of the indexes of employment. 

(2) Manufacturing industries. The direct utilization of the present 
results obtained by the Federal Reserve Board’s Division of Research 
and Statistics for making certain necessary tests and adjustments of 
indexes; the tabulation of employment data for some leading cities 
and for some entire States. 

_ (6) Nonmanufacturing industries. The addition of employment 
indexes for building and other construction activities; shipping and 
stevedc ring, garages and automobile service stations, and for certain 
of the more important groups in the “white collar” class, such as 
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investment bankers and brokers; commercial banks and trust ¢: 1). 
panies; mortgage and title companies; advertising agencies; res} «y)- 
rants, etc. 

(c) The census of manufactures as a source of employment sta- 
tistics with the collection of data undertaken on an annual basis, thy 
inclusion of data on the average number of wage earners employed, 
by size groups; also monthly employment statistics of wage earners 
according to (1) States, (2) leading industries, (3) leading States: 
statistics of manufactures by counties, by industries; hours of lal; 
in manufacturing industries; statistics of automobile repair shops, et. 

2. The measurement of part-time employment through data on 
man-hours, with first efforts to be confined to manufacturing indus. 
tries and railroad transportation, separating wage earners from 
salaried employees; collection of data on normal work-week hours: 
consideration of desirability of extending work on man-hour data {or 
periodic adjustment of figures; explicit questions on schedule to 
secure the needed data. 

3. The Bureau of Labor Statistics and statistical division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission might confer with a view to hasten- 
ing the monthly publication on the employment and wages paid to 
Class I railroad employees, so that they may be included mont|ily 
with the present series of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. . 

4. For the more satisfactory and reliable measurement of in- 
employment in the future— 

(a) The prompt extension of employment statistics in the direction 
and in the manner indicated above. 

(6) The continuance of the decennial census of unemployment. 

(c) Serious consideration of the desirability of a quinquennial census 
of employment. 

(dq) The immediate preparation by the Bureau of the Census of 
census monographs on— 

(1) Occupational changes. 

(2) Unemployment. 

(3) Age changes of American workers. 

(4) Man-hours. 

(5) Changes in employment revealed by the census of manu- 
factures. 

(6) The relation between value of output, value added by 
manufacture, and wages. 

(7) The distribution of employees by size of establishment. 

(8) Employment in distributive trades. 

5. In regard to technological unemployment, the collection of 
fundamental data and the prosecution of specific studies should be 
a continuing part of the responsibility of the Federal Government, 
and especially of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

(a) Basic data. The collection of such further basic data by apprv- 
priate agencies as are necessary for the continuous and currei 
measurement of industrial productivity. 

(b) Special studies. Where warranted by basic facts collected, 
special intensive surveys of particular industries are to be made {0! 
the purpose of determining the exact processes or machinery respo!'- 
sible for the increased productivity and the type of labor affected by |'. 
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6. Two hundred thousand dollars additional be made available in 
budget of next fiscal year to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for carrying out the above recommendations. 
7. Fifty thousand dollars of the above to be made available at once. 
x. More effective coordination of the various statistical services of 
the Government to be undertaken, by the appointment of a permanent 
coordinating committee composed of the heads of the various statisti- 
cal services With power to institute investigations and make recom- 
mendations to some central authority. 

9, An extension of the policy of cooperation with responsible out- 
side agencies to be encouraged both in collection and analysis. 


=o +0--__ 
Loans as an Unemployment Relief Measure 


REPORT by the President’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment, issued in mimeographed form February 22, 1931, outlines 
the system of loans inaugurated by several companies as a measure 
_ for the prevention of distress among workers facing protracted lay-offs. 
- A number of important industrial concerns in different parts of the 
' country are making cash loans to their workers who are in need of 
funds beeause of unemployment, which are to be repaid from wages 
when business improves. These loans are being made in some cases 
~ in the belief that a higher level of employment will be reached in the 
- near future and because of the desire on the part of the companies to 
> keep their working forces as nearly as possible intact and ready to 
start work as soon as the expected orders begin to accumulate. The 
loans, therefore, being based on the expected expansion of operations 
> which will afford the borrower full wages, are made on a business-like 
basis, with or without interest, to be repaid in installments deducted 
from future wages. 

The great majority of workers who are normally regularly employed 
prefer to borrow funds in such an emergency as the present, rather 
than to ask for charitable assistance. The effect of this ability to 
secure a loan which can be repaid after returning to work is to give 
the worker a feeling of self-reliance, while at the same time it prevents 
' serious hardship. The loans are usually made by company represen- 
tatives who are in a better position than outside persons to know the 
needs of the worker. 

As yet there is only limited experience available as to the extent of 
losses on such loans, but it seems evident from the reports coming to 
the President’s emergency comittee, it is stated, that “loans to 
employees temporarily off the pay roll or on reduced pay are coming 
to be considered a sound feature of emergency industrial relations 
procedure.” 

The five typical loan plans described in the report are those of the 
General Electric Co., International Harvester Co., Southern Pacific 
Railway, General Tire & Rubber Co., and the Matthews Construction 
Co., of Princeton, N. J. 

The loan plan of the General Electric Co. was adopted in the 
Schenectady plant in 1926, and was incorporated in the general unem- 
ployment pension plan presented to all the plants of the company for 
adoption in the summer of 1930. From the unemployment fund loans 
hot to exceed $200 may be made to employees who have contributed 
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for at least six months to the fund, and repayment of such loans beving 
as soon as the contributing employee is given full-time work by the 
company. The plan provided that no payments should be made 
from the fund for at least six months, and thereafter only to employees 
who have made their normal payments for six months, but owing to the 
unemployment emergency it was putin operation in December, 1')30. 

The International Harvester Co. adopted a plan October 30, 1930. 
which was to be effective immediately, whereby employees tempo- 
rarily laid off or on part time equivalent to less than 36 hours per 
week may receive loans to defray current living expenses, but which 
may not be used for the payment of old debts nor purchases made on 
the installment plan. There is a works loan committee and a visiting 
committee in the different plants, the latter of which reports on the 
necessity for loans after visits to the homes of unemployed workers, 
Loans are made by check weekly, the employee signing an agreement 
to repay the loan after reemployment by thecompany. The plan also 
provides for emergency medical assistance through the company’s medi- 
cal department. No interestis charged on loans made under this plan. 

A temporary relief fund was established on the Southern Pacific 
system in December, 1930. This is a joint plan, the sources of the 
fund being voluntary pay-roll deductions of 1 per cent a month for 
six months of the earnings of officers and employees, who feel finan- 
cially able, supplemented by an equal amount contributed by the 
company. Pay-roll deductions did not begin until the last half of 
January, 1931, but the company advanced a sum of money to each 
division in December for immediate loans. Five company officers 
of each line have charge of the general administration of the fund. 
The original subscribers will receive their pro rata share at least once 
a year after repayments have been begun. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. recently declared an extra dividend, 
half of which was set aside to form a fund to be used to stabilize the 
industry, chiefly through the stimulation of sales, and to provide 
assistance to employees in times of unemployment in the form of 
loans. No loans have been granted as yet, as the plant has been 
running full time. 

The plan of the Matthews Construction Co. is that of a small 
organization which has on occasions previous to this general depres- 
sion made loans to the workers. No interest is charged the men and 
no time limit set on the pay-roll deductions for repayment. 

The United States Steel Corporation is another organization which 
has extended credit to some of its employees in the present depression, 
and the report states that itis probable that numerous other companies 
have made similar advances against future pay rolls. 


———— oo 


Report of Connecticut State Emergency Committee on 
Employment 


l ys DER date of February 19, 1931, the Connecticut State Emer- 

gency Committee on Employment made a report to Gov. 
Wilbur L. Cross. The report describes the procedure and achieve- 
ments of the committee and outlines plans, the adoption of which thie 
committee hopes would aid in meeting unemployment problems aris- 
ing fram seasonal variations and cyclical depressions in business. 
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Procedure of the Committee 


THE committee organized its work on the assumption that its duty 
lav in (1) cooperating with all agencies in the State and Nation 
organized for the purpose of investigating and mitigating effects of 
unemployment; and (2) encouraging employers to gather information 
and statistics on unemployment and to analyze the data collected in 
the hope of finding a practical solution of the unemployment problem. 

Since the populous communities in Connecticut already had relief 

committees at work, it was not believed necessary for the State 
committee to outline commonly known methods of relief. Instead, 
the committee set about to develop a register showing which commu- 
nities had unemployment committees and to disseminate information 
as to What unusual things the various relief organizations were doing 
so that one community might benefit by the experience of another. 
The collection of such information is being continued currently, and 
as it is arranged and classified the results will be made known. 
Local relief committees were found to have much in common as 
regards method of organization. The State committee therefore 
found it effective to appoint a group of subcommittees to deal with 
major problems, such as registration of the unemployed, classification 
of the registrants as to needs, job procurement—both public and 
private—collection and distribution of clothing, charitable relief, and 
publicity. These subcommittees in turn cooperate in attacking local 
problems as conditions require, always making use of the relief sug- 
gestions already referred to. 

The State committee has not restricted itself to working with relief 
committees only, but has also used its influence to discourage all un- 
sound plans for municipal undertakings and public improvements. 
In the report of the committee satisfaction is expressed that a growing 
tendency exists on the part of municipalities to insist on a return for 
funds paid out, thus avoiding the practice of paying wages for 
idleness. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


RECOMMENDATIONS offered by the committee are designed to meet 
present conditions and to build up machinery that may be of service 
in meeting and diminishing the severity of future crises. Among the 
recommendations stressed in the report of the committee are proposals 
to increase public works, to stabilize employment in industrial estab- 
lishments, and to build up exact information on employment and 
related matters. 

In the field of promoting public works the committee has taken 
active steps, with the result that a $100,000 appropriation for clearing 
up State parks and forests was made. 

The committee has also used its influence with employers to bring 
about stabilized employment. Employers have been urged to inform 
their employees that hours of labor for a certain definite period ahead 
will be maintained, to recognize actual determined losses as quickly as 
possible and take immediate steps to liquidate them, to make neces- 
sary improvements in plants and equipment, and to distribute the 
work among as many workers as possible. 

For future control of unemployment the committee has made recom- 
mendations in detail. Stress is laid upon the need for permanent 
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planning boards, which it is believed should be established by coi ny. 
nities. Long-range planning is likewise recommended as a function of 
employers so that production may be more evenly divided over the 
several months of the year. In making this suggestion the comm: tte 
does not advocate that employers build up stocks on speculation, }y; 
that they study the market, learn what requirements will be, and offe; 
inducements to their distributing organizations to contract for good 
needed far in advance of the time the goods will be needed. 

_ Stress is laid upon a proposal looking toward collection of informa. 
tion and statistics on employment. Such information, if available 
the end of the present depression and covering this period when con. 
ditions are at their worst, would make it possible to study the causes 
and remedies of depression. The committee regards the collection 
of accurate information on matters relating to unemployment as 
properly within the province of employers’ work and believes that , 
large group of employers in the State should agree among themselves 
to supply to a central office, for analysis, certain data for one full week 
in each month. The information needed is classified under fo 
headings: 

1. Trend of employment of identical industries over a continuing period of 
time dating back to October, 1929. 

2. Trend of pay rolls of the same employers over a continuing period of tin 
dating back to October, 1929. 

3. Trend of total actual hours of employment of the same employers over a 
continuing period of time dating back to October, 1929. 

4. A record in all industries that will show the precise effect the present (e- 
pression has had, and is having, upon the hours of labor of each of its employ ces. 

The committee’s report states that analysis of the information 
reported under headings 1, 2, and 3 would give a picture of the out- 
ward and general view of unemployment and wage problems in the 
State. The information suggested under heading 4, the committee 
believes, will give the individual employer and others with whom hie is 
willing to share the information an intimate view of his unemp|oy- 
ment problem.. The plan of collection advanced by the committee 
for learning the precise effect the present depression has had upon the 
hours of labor of employees (heading 4) provides for collecting «ni 
recording the following information: 

A. List those employed in each department of the business at the peak o! 
operations of the plant taken as a whole in 1929, showing age of each and period 
each has been on pay roll. Continue this record monthly for each depart men! 
until it goes on short hours, and resume the record when full-time operations ar 
begun again. (This information is important, because it shows what the stabi 
forces of the business are and indicates what forces the management is 110°! 
desirous of keeping.) 

B. When shortening of hours in any department took place in 1929 or |"5!) 
obtain a list of the employees whose hours were shortened, with age and depei- 
ents of each, and thereafter compile a weekly record of the hours each worke: «10 
the wages he received so long as he remained on the pay roll, adding new names 4 
new persons are employed. (It is important that this information be taken ‘rom 
the regular pay-roll record and put on a special form so that the composite « ‘fe 
of the depression on the business, department, and individual may be see! i! 4 
glance.) 

In closing, the committee urges that employers hasten to devel.) « 
system of recording and carry their inquiry back to cover at le:-t : 
year. It is stated that the committee 1s cognizant of the work « ich 
an ee goat would entail, but believes that recurring unemployn:' 
should be made the subject of special research. 
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Rochester Unemployment Benefit Plan 


JOINT unemployment insurance plan providing a permanent 
fund for the payment of benefits to their employees in time of 
unemployment was put into effect recently by 14 plants in Rochester, 


N.Y. it 
The companies uniting in the adoption of the plan are Eastman 


Kodak Co., Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Stromberg Carlson Co., 


Rochester Telephone Corporation, the Gleason Works, Taylor Instru- 
ment Co., Consolidated Machine Tool Corporation, the Todd Co., 
the Pfaudler Co., Vogt Manufacturing Co., Yawman & Erbe Manu- 
facturing Co., Sargent & Greenleaf (Inc.), Davenport Machine Tool 
(o., and Cochrane Bly Co. Of these companies, which are under 
separate management and control, one is a public utility and the 
others are manufacturing companies, their principal products being 
photographie goods, optical goods and instruments, telephones and 
radios, thermometers and other recording instruments, machinery, 
check protectors and signers, gear cutting machines, auto trimmings, 
machinery, office furniture, filing systems, and locks. These com- 
panies normally employ about 26,000 workers, and vary in size from 
approximately 45 to 13,000 employees. 

Stabilization methods which have eliminated periodic unemploy- 
ment to a large extent had been adopted by these firms prior to the 
present depression. Some of the methods employed were accurate 
forecasting of sales, careful planning, scheduling of production at an 


even rate during the year, and building up of inventories during slack 


seasons. During the present depression the companies have done 


as much repair and maintenance work as possible in order to keep the 
workers employed; some have engaged in extensive building opera- 
“tions, and special efforts have been made to stimulate sales. When 
it has become necessary to reduce output in the different companies 
the managements have, as far as possible, reduced the working hours 


n order to reduce the number of lay-offs. It is stated in the agree- 
nent drawn up by the firms that after careful study of the situation 
t appears that the most sensible and practical additional method for 
educing unemployment and lessening its effects lies in creating sub- 


Wtantial reserves to be drawn upon for benefits during future periods 


of unemployment. It is their belief, also, that such reserves should 


be built up and maintained by the industries themselves rather than 


inder governmental insurance. 
Each company will, therefore, make an appropriation annually to 
an unemployment reserve fund up to 2 per cent of the pay roll, 
epending upon the degree of stabilization effected by that company. 
he fund will reach its maximum in five years and any payments 
made from the fund after the maximum is reached will be replaced 
by appropriations at the regular annual rate. No benefit payments 
‘ill be made until after January 1, 1933. In case of a prolonged 
period of unemployment, when it appears that the fund will be unequal 
to meeting the demands, the management may declare that an emer- 
rency exists and all officials and employees of the company who are 
not receiving unemployment benefits will be assessed 1 per cent of 
their earnings. These payments will continue until the management 


leclares that the emergency is over. 
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Unemployment benefits will amount to 60 per cent of the avorag, 
weekly earnings during the last three months of normal employinent, 
up to a maximum of $22.50 per week. The maximum period during 
which unemployment benefits will be paid ranges from 6 weeks fo 
one year’s service to 13 weeks for service of five years and over 
Unemployment benefits will be payable to eligible employees afte 
two weeks of unemployment. There is, also, the usual provision jy 
plans of this kind that payment of the benefit will cease if an employee 
refuses to accept any suitable employment which may be offered 


him. 
——__—2rece 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


HE accompanying table shows detailed monthly statistics ¢/ 
unemployment in foreign countries, as reproduced from officis| 
sources, from May, 1929, to the latest available date: 


STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES! 
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8, 686 
11, 194 
16, 452 
15, 614 
16, 714 
13, 930 
13, 176 
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25, 782 
31, 222 
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61, 623 
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76, 043 
117, 167 
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1 Sources: League of Nations—Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; International Labor Office—Intern: tional 
Labor Review; Canada—Labor Gazette; Great Britain—Ministry of Labor Gazette; Austria—stat 
tische Nachrichten; Australia—Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics; Germany—Reichsarbeils 
blatt, Reichs Arbeitsmarkt Anzeiger; Switzerland— Wirt. u. Social. Mitteilungen, La Vie Economique 
Poland—Wiedomosci Statystlyezne; Norway—Statistiske Meddelelser; Netherlands—Maandschritt 
Sweden—Sociala Meddelanden; Denmark—Statistiske Efterretninger; Finland—Bank of ['inlai 
Monthly Bulletin; France—Builletin du Marché du Travail; Hungary i tg Statisztikai Szemle 
Belgium—Revue du Travail; New Zealand— Monthly Abstract of Statistics; U. S. Department of Com 
merce—Commerce Reports; and U.S. Consular Reports. 

2 Not reported. ' 

» Figures computed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics from official report covering membership o/ uniol 
reporting and per cent of unemployment, 
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eTATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
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May.---- 
June-- 

July 
August 


Septem ber ---- 
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November 


December - ------ 
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January - - 
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April - 
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June_- 
July- 
August 
Septem ber 
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November 


December - ....-- 
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January 
February 





21, 866 
19, 436 
16, 859 
18, 674 
19, 468 
16, 248 
17, 108 
30, 170 
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month) 
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419, 373 
393, 749 
395, 202 
410, 481 
442, 312 
498, 604 
634, 790 
922, 681 





1, 004, 787 
1, 076, 441 
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315, 191 
308, 699 
315, 739 
322, 824 
315, 150 
319, 489 
351, 947 
389, 278 





501, 950 
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276, 922 


279, 108 


296, 318 
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265, 627 
261, 711 
263, 987 
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336, 474 
371, 840 
409, 785 
451, 506 
516, 303 
569, 931 


664, 107 
618, 658 
608, 692 
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93, 223 
532, 518 
646, 205 








618, 633 








’ Not reported. 
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Great 
Britain 


Hungary 


Irish Free State 





Trade-unionists un- 


Compulsory in- 
surance—unem- 


Italy 


Number of un- 
employed regis- 


COUNTRIES—Continu:; 


employed Soandl 
Date (end of ploy 


month) 


Number 

of persons | 
registered | 
with em- 
ployment | 
exchanges | 








Social- Demo- 
cratic 
_—" Wholly 
unem- 
ployed 


Per cent 
Per 
cent 


Num- 








1, 123, 216 
1, 117, 807 
1, 154, 129 
1, 155, 803 
1, 181, 862 
1, 234, 388 | 
1, 285, 458 
1, 510, 231 


13, 266 
13, 921 
13, 964 
14, 007 
13, 922 
14, 215 
15, 910 
19, 181 


227, 682 
193, 325 
201, 868 
216, 666 
228, 831 
297, 382 
332, 833 
408, 748 


May 

June - 
July 

Augu 
Septe 
Octot 
Nove 
Decel 








September ___- 
October - _ .-_- 
November. 
December 





PSCoSceo@ 
Cowan won OO 


~~ 


1930 
January ---_-._--- 
February ------- 
March ___- 
April. 


21, 533 
21, 309 
21, 016 
20, 139 
19, 875 
18, 960 
19, 081 
21, 013 
22, 252 
22, 914 
23, 333 


466, 231 
456, 628 
385, 432 
372, 236 
367, 183 
322, 291 
342, 061 
375, 548 
394, 630 
446, 496 
534, 356 
642, 169 


Janus 
Febrt 
Mare 
April 
May 

June 

July 

Augu 
Septe 
Octo 
Nove 
Dece 


June... .. 

. 

ss St 
September _____- 2, 114, 955 
2, 200, 413 
2, 274, 338 
2, 392, 738 


November ______ 
Decem Ver __- 














1931 





2, 613, 749 722, 612 




















Netherlands 
| 
| 





Janu 
Norway 





| Unemployment 
- insurance socie- 
Date (end of month) | ties—unemployed 


Num 


unem 


Trade-unionists (10 
unions) unemployed 


Trade-unionists 


Number 
unemployed 


unem- | 
ployed re- | P°°"" 
maining 1 Perens, 

on live 
register | 





with em- 
ployment 
Al 


Per 
cent 


Number 


> 
| Number im Number Per cent 








18, 000 

14, 547 
12, 417 
12, 493 
15, 525 
18, 420 
20, 546 
22, 092 


10, 820 
9, 987 
12, 030 
12, 701 
12, 517 
13, 639 
20, 941 
48, 609 
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56, 535 
50, 957 
34, 996 
28, 421 
26, 211 
23, 678 
29, 075 
32, 755 
35, 532 
41, 088 
4 46, 807 
472, 191 
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22, 549 | 
22, 974 
22, 533 
19, 829 
16, 376 
13, 939 
11, 997 
12, 923 
17, 053 
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BEERS 


24 544 
27,157 
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4 103, 728 23. 4 (?) 28, 596 











2 Not reported. 
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: ;. | Saar Ter- 
| Poland | Rumania ritory Sweden 
| Industrial workers 
be an inee sare ic ne ee 
he | Extractive and : Number Trade-unionists 
a Date (end of month) | manufacturing ae ne ae | unem- | Number unemployed 
industries — tially unem- | ployed unem- 
wholly unem- : nloved |remaining| ployed 
ployed pay | on live | registered 
a7 ___| register 
: Per - Per . Per 
Number cent Number cont Number csnt 
3 1929 
¥ OE ee __| 104, 200 11.6 135, 608 25. 1 6, 819 (?) 24, 452 8.1 
en). ...---aasr cae 91,000} 10.2] 98,708] 186 5, 849 3,762] 21, 764 7.4 
~ aha 84, 300 9.7 | 89,639] 17.7 3, 909 3, 238 20, 048 6.5 
August 77, 500 9.0 82, 297 15.7 3, 714 3, 398 19, 914 6.3 
September 68, 700 8.0 70, 055 13. 2 5, 171 3, 990 22, 271 73 
October....--------- 76, 818 8.9} 84,060} 15.3 5, 481 5, 025 27, 529 8.6 
7 November ._.....--------| 108, 200 12.5 94,890! 17.5 6, 958 | 6, 408 33, 581 10. 4 
December.....----------| 166, 240 19. 5 | 94, 601 18. 5 6, 866 10, 515 53, 977 16. 6 
| | 
) 1930 } | 
H 9 een 219, 333 24. 3 108, 812 24.8 12, 622 11, 307 45, 636 14. 2 
») February -« «seeds: 251, 627 27.5 | 120,058 28. 4 15, 588 11, 949 45, 460 13. 2 
Diorch . ...csasaeiee | 265, 135 28. 7 120, 844 28.9 13, 045 8, 882 42, 278 12. 5 
April. ....-csapetinea~<l, see 27.0 113, 594 26.9 13, 412 7, 522 38, 347 11. 1 
BEAy _.....<sakeees 201, 116 23.0 104, 469 24.2 25, 096 7, 362 28, 112 8.3 
me June of | 182, 600 21.6 | 94,375 22. 2 22, 960 6, 330 28, 956 8. I 
| "cS Pe | 170, 665 20. 5 | 70, 597 17.0 23, 236 7, 095 27, 270 7.8 
‘ oe August a nitty sidiilichiag 150, 650 18.3 74, 289 17. 1 24, 209 7, 099 28, 539 8.1 
8 me September 146, 642 17.8 | 74, 285 16. 5 39, 110 7, 527 34, 963 9.8 
( October 141, 422 17.5 91, 854 14.8 36, 147 9, 013 45, 501 12.5 
November (?) 106, 835 23. 6 | 42, 689 12, 110 56, 573 15.5 
= December. a Sore 95, 637 23. 1 (’) } 15, 245 282, 655 23.0 
ee 1931 | 
: ; BIGNUALY ... nc caguuises 1 Sy See hi ics FS (2) 18, 921 . ae 
| 
a oe EP 
a Switzerland , 
i aan ; Yugo- 
r Unemployment funds Slavia 
} 
= rs 
Date (end of month) | Wholly unem- Partially unem- " 
ployed ployed Number 
a | : of rane 
® ployec 
| Number eo Number | Re registered 
A 
1929 
RS EET oe Fea eT ) (2) (2) (2) 10, 583 
BEEP. . ccd. ;caueneedtidcescnncouneueaawie da 2 0.7 (2) 1.0 9, 017 
EE | EET Tr Tree ss 2) (2) (2) (2) 7, 652 
pn Se aS Saas ae 2) (2) 2) (?) 5, 790 
COIR ert SE Ri Ee A a SF 2) 8 2) j 6, 755 
OOOO i oa ar coe ck ke esecd (2) (2) (2) (2) 4, 739 
De ee ec esbecccecdeal aa (2) (2) (2) 5, 026 
a Ea eee a em 12, 309 4.2 9, 805 3.3 5, 663 
1930 
amet free SEAR Peas ES es. 4.4/ 10,710 4.4 8, 508 
a, 2 SET SS OLAS ROSSER FEE Ra 9, 971 4.1] 11,445 4.7 9, 437 
wat RE ES. TT ER aD 7, 882 2.6 12, 642 4.2 9, 739 
LS ine Re A EES RE Rae ¥ 5, 203 2.1 12, 755 5.3 12, 052 
SOT ~~ ea Be oc tink ca casice buds Mage 5, 356 2.2] 13,129 5. 4 8, 704 
PD a el ee RE TE 5, 368 1.7] 17,688 5.7 6, 991 
OY... ee es ks sa stad dd 4, 751 19} 15,i12 6.2 7, 236 
OR 5, 703 2.3 19, 441 7.9 6, 111 
be epee tien it EES EE IS Rb e Je iat 7, 792 2.5 26, 111 8.3 5, 973 
COORONG Rm ik ca ie 7, 399 3.0/ 28,309 9.4 6, 609 
IVOVOUNII en ceclaoe 11, 666 4.7| 25,793) 10.5 7, 219 
Devens ee Bele 5 oes o2cen------ 2 oben 21, 400 6.6) 33,483] 10.4 9, 989 
* Not reported. 
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Appointment of Federal Commission to Study Unemploymen; | 
in Germany 


be Federal Government has recently appointed a commission {) 
study numerous proposed projects to combat unemployment jy 
Germany, under the chairmanship of Herr Heinrich Brauns, forme 
Federal Minister of Labor.’ The other members of the commissioy 
are former high officials connected with labor affairs, economists, an 
statisticians, without special representatives from employers and thei 
workers. It is not expected that the commission will solve th 
unemployment problem in its entirety, but it is hoped that it may ly 
able to work out helpful projects in certain economic fields. 





<>. oo 
— » oe 


Work of British Unemployment Grants Committee 


N 1920 the British Government passed legislation authorizing 

grants in aid of schemes of local works undertaken with a view ty 
affording employment, and this policy was maintained with varying 
degrees of enthusiasm until the coming into office of the Labor Party 
in 1929, when a new bill was passed increasing the amounts whic 
might be advanced and liberalizing the terms upon which they woul 
be given. The committee which had been administering the earlie 
law was retained in office and has recently issued a report covering 
the period from June 10, 1929, to August 30, 1930.2 The old bill 
was in effect from June 10 to August 30, 1929, but that period is 
covered in the present report in order to make the statistics of the 
work continuous. 


Conditions for Receiving Grants 


GRANTS may be made in aid of works of public utility and of works 
calculated to promote economic development in the United Kingdom, 
provided the committee is satisfied that such works would not be 
carried out in the near future without such aid. In other words, it 
is not the purpose to help authorities in works which they would 
normally do without assistance. Labor for assisted works must be 
secured through the employment exchanges, and normally 75 per 
cent of the men employed must be ex-service men. Only British 
materials may be used on such works, unless a special exception i 
made by the committee; this stipulation is taken so seriously that 
only once in the course of the year has the committee agreed to the 
use of foreign materials, in a case where to enforce the provision would 
have necessitated suspension of work for several months while the 
material was being prepared. 


Kind and Amount of Aid Given 


Most of the assistance given is for schemes financed by loans. [1 
the case of nonrevenue-producing schemes, the grant is 75 per cel 
of the interest and amortization charges for the first half of the loan 
period up to 15 years, and 37% per cent for the second half, again up 
to 15 years. For a revenue-producing scheme, the normal grant |} 





! Magazin der Wirtschaft, Berlin, Feb. 6, 1931, p. 302. 
1 Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Unemployment Grants Committee. Report to Aug. 30, 199! 
London, 1930. (Cmd. 3744.) 
[826] 
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nt per cent of the interest for 15 years or for the period of the loan, 
hichever is the shorter. Special grants of greater value may be 
»ade in the case of large and important revenue-producing schemes 
nd for such desirable works as rural water supply, baths, and the like. 
When schemes are financed otherwise than by loans, in areas where 
the average monthly rate of unemployment among adult males 
nigmexceeded 15 per cent during the preceding year, the grant is 90 per 
cipfement of the wages of the men taken on for the work, while in other 
hemreas it is 75 per cent of the wages. 
From December, 1920, up to August 30, 1930, approval had been 
riven to schemes financed by loan, involving a capital cost of 
£137,589,000 ($669,576,869), and of this amount £40,799,000 
$198,548,334), or 29.7 per cent, had been approved under the new 
ct. The treasury liability on the total amount was £2,900,000 
$14,112,850) for the year 1930-31; for the next five years its annual 
liability is estimated at £4,070,000 ($19,806,655); for the succeeding 
"BM-vear period at £3,070,000 ($14,940,155), and for the next, at 
k £1,500,000 ($7,299,750). The estimated capital cost of approved 
1 JEmpchemes financed otherwise than by loan during the whole period is 
' P¥e18,013,000 ($87,660,265), of which £971,000 ($4,725,372) had been 
i approved under the new act. The treasury liability on the whole 
“Peamount after March 31, 1930, is estimated at £400,000 ($1,946,600). 
During the period December, 1920, to March, 1930, the treasury 
i ad paid out on schemes financed by loans £13,428,058 ($65,347,644), 
; fgend on schemes otherwise financed £4,323,809 ($21,041,817), making 
‘Pa total of £17,751,867 ($86,389,461). 


Kind and Cost of Schemes Approved for Aid 
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Tue following table shows the kinds of schemes approved for 
grants, and the estimated cost of each kind passed during the period 
June 11, 1929, to August 30, 1930: 


: ESTIMATED COST OF SCHEMES APPROVED FOR GRANTS 


[Conversions into United States money on basis of pound=$4.8665] 























i 
h Estimated total cost 
XN Per 
Class of work cent of 
English United States total 

{ currency currency 

Electricity supply, standardization, etc.................--.- £12, 226, 000 $59, 497, 829 28. 15 

" Sewers and sewage disposal_..................-..-.---.----- 8, 145, 000 39, 637, 642 18. 75 
te ii LS ae ici IAS BRAS SERRE, 5, 562, 000 27, 067, 473 12. 81 
Water ee 0 ESOS See Ee an eee eae tie rane 5, 340, 000 25, 987, 110 12. 29 
Dock and harbor improvements and equipment --_______- ces 4, 568, 000 22, 230, 172 10. 51 
Parks, recreation grounds, tennis courts, ete. --_--_- ae oe 1, 585, 000 7, 713, 403 3. 65 
Civic buildings and public institutions ----.__- SMES 0h 1, 305, 000 6, 350, 783 3. 00 
CR os. Sir Sa SIE eS See 1, 210, 000 5, 888, 465 2. 78 
I SS Ee ee ne means 788, 000 3, 834, 802 1. 83 

Land reclamation and drainage__.............-.-.-.-------- 765, 000 3, 722, 873 1. 76 

River improvements.................._____. Re eS 651, 000 3, 168, 092 1.49 
i sai eeee 556, 000 2, 705, 774 1, 28 

Baths and washhouses - - Bie iis aa it ea ee 441, 000 2, 146, 127 1. 02 
Conveniences..._____ ioe ae eee 82, 000 399, 053 .19 

Tramway tt a MEE Fo ee 43, 000 209, 260 .10 

: een ca cwalbenonee 42, 000 204, 393 10 
ks cca ecawbbinewet cs 10, 000 48, 665 . 02 
SNR RES ai Renry 116, 000 564, 514 27 

TN i a 43, 435, 000 211, 376, 428 100. 00 
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Of this amount, approximately £23,435,000 ($114,046,428) is {, 
revenue-producing schemes. By far the largest single undertakino 
is an electrical enterprise, the ‘northeast coast frequency scheme.’ 
estimated to cost £10,000,000 ($48,665,000). 


Employment Provided 


As To employment provided, the report states: 


Authorities are required when submitting a scheme to state approximately 
the period during which it will be in operation and to give an estimate of ti, 
average number of men to be employed directly during that period. In nay, 
cases this information is far from reliable, but it is not, in the committee’s exer. 
ence, unreasonable to assume that, taking all schemes together, the average (13. 
tion is 12 months and that 40 per cent of the capital cost is spent on labor er. 
ployed on the site. It may therefore be said that in respect of every million pound 
worth of work approved(taking an average monthly wage payment of £10 [$18.67) 
about 40,000 man-months of employment are provided. At the beginning of th, 
period covered by this report the total number of men employed on approved 
schemes was 8,618. In December, 1929, the number had risen to 15,771; in April 
1930, to 31,318; and at the end of August, 1930, to 40,931. 


_eowwv 
ow 





Changes in Numbers Employed in Great Britain, 1923 to 193) 


HE British Ministry of Labor Gazette contains in its issue for 

February, 1931, an article dealing with changes in the number of 
insured pérsons employed in different trades and industries during 
the period 1923 to 1930. Changes in legislative and administrative 
conditions for the receipt of benefit have affected the number 
recorded as insured and have therefore rendered the figures of |ater 
years not comparable with those of the earlier part of the period. 
To meet this difficulty a new series of figures has been prepared, 
obtained by deducting the number of insured persons recorded as 
unemployed from the total estimated number of persons insured, 
which gives for each of 100 industry groups a measure of the change 
in the number of insured persons in employment. 

Apart from the fact that the new series eliminates the effect of legislative and 
administrative changes on the numbers within the scheme of unemploy meit 
insurance, it has the added advantage of providing a more direct measure of tlic 
volume of employment in each industry. The importance of this is see ii 
industries such as shipbuilding and ship repairing, which have expericiced 
severe depression for several years and in which the numbers of insured workers 
have shown a heavy decline. In some such industries the numbers unemp|oyed 
classified as belonging to the industries have decreased since 1923 to a greater 
extent than the numbers insured, and the employment index is therefore now higher 
in relation to the level of June, 1923, than the insured index. On the other 
hand, there are industries, such as coal mining, in which the decline in numbers 
insured has lagged behind the decline in employment, and the employment ines, 
therefore, is now lower than the index of all insured workers. 

This point is illustrated by a comparison of the two index figures 
for the period of eight years, which gives the following results: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PERSONS INSURED AND OF INSURED PERSONS IN EMPLOY: 
MENT IN JUNE OF EACH YEAR, 1923 TO 1930 








Insured Insured 


i i persons : persons 


| Persons 
employed employed 





100. 0 100. 0 — 
101. 6 103. 8 Pe mnie 10s. 
103. 5 102. 9 110.5 
104. 8 90. 2 106. | 
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Up to 1927, inclusive, the figures as to persons insured included all 
aged 16 and over, but from the beginning of 1928, all over 64 years 
of age were excluded from the list. Estimates, however, of the total 
numbers aged 16 to 64, inclusive, in 1926, have been used to provide 
a basis for linking up, on a comparable basis, the index numbers 
for 1923-1927, with those for later years. As, however, figures are 
not available showing the number of persons aged 65 or over who 
retired from each industry on obtaining old-age pensions in 1927, it 
should not be assumed that the index numbers given necessarily 
represent the changes in the total number of workers, insured and 
uninsured, attached to any industry. 

In the above table the figures for 1926 are affected by the conditions 
arising from the dispute in the coal-mining industry. Otherwise, they 
reflect the normal course of industry. 

It will be observed from the table that for 1924, 1927, 1928, and 1929—~years 
of comparatively good employment—the index numbers for insured persons in 
employment are higher than those representing the total estimated numbers 
insured, thus showing that the industrial improvement from the position at 
June, 1923, had absorbed some part of the numbers unemployed as well as the 
natural increase in the insured population. On the other hand, the depression 


in the coal-mining industry in June, 1925, and the general trade depression in 
1930 have produced index numbers for persons in employment which are lower 


' than the corresponding figures for the total estimated numbers insured. At 


June, 1929, there was an increase in the estimated number of insured workers 
inemployment of 10.5 per cent over June, 1923. The index figure for that year 
is the highest in the table. At June, 1930, it had fallen to 106.1, but this was 
well above the figure for any year prior to 1927. At December, 1930, however, 
it had fallen to 100.2. 


The following table shows, for separate industrial groups, the num- 
ber in employment in 1923 and 1930, and the index number for June, 
1930; the number employed in June, 1923, with the modifications 
mentioned above, being taken as 100: 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND IN JUNE, 1923 AND 1930 


























Insured persons em- Index 
ployed num- 
i ___| bers, 
Industry group a 
| June, 1923 | June, 1930 du 
| (aged 16 | (aged 16 | You 
| and over) to 64) 100) 
| — 
Industries showing increases 
SUK 000th sdscnn san doucnencaeccheseopduccesenans>o-ns- |: 34, 888 60,855 | 179.4 
Electrical wiring and contracting --.......-...............-.-- simatic’ 9, 924 16, 612 173.3 
Artificial stone and concrete-.-_.................- A ehh ahh ee aE 9, 039 14, 508 167. 0 
Heating and ventilating apparatus__......_.._....................---- aad 5, 265 8, 415 166. 1 
Tramw ed sintlan sicinw kamu live de-twhdaaeso. 105, 087 157, 487 153.8 
Scientific and photographic instruments and apparatus_-_______- Stains 16, 590 24, 618 152.7 
lectr ign a 56, 9€5 83, 208 148. 8 
Public ann clsebbees asus 103, 277 145, 250 146. 7 
Electrical eables, wire, and lamps....-....-.-...-....--------- ! 64, 989 94, 304 146. 6 
Paint, varnish, red and white leads...................______-. 12, 978 18, 014 143. 7 
i ote SS renames ...----.-| 1,180,548 |. 1,622,112 140. 0 
am tei eR IE a NR A I NLR ule 56, 240 74, 554 139. 9 
Clay, sand, gravel, and chalk pits..................._.._..--..-----...- 11, 875 15, 749 138. 4 
Hotel, boarding house, club services........._._._...........-...._____- 233, 437 311, 257 136. 0 
Road transport, a céwecuncaudcoad 122, 821 161, 858 135. 3 
Furniture making, upholstering, etc........___.___._...-------------- 87, 349 112, 602 134. 2 
Stationery and typewriting requisites (not paper) -..._...---- vsebeahien 4, 487 5, 876 134. 0 
Laundries, Nn cucswencceseareubiae 101, 309 131, 892 132.7 
Ne nnn en ee ceewcdacesem@auad 227, 563 279,107} 132.2 
ee. (‘<‘(‘(‘é‘étrt A RR el A RR AR aR Rel 
Stone QisPMMR 8... enn namecencacaceacecae 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT Bri? AIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND IN JUNE, 1923 AND 1930—Continued 





—_ 
Insured personsem- [nie 
ployed num. 

bers, 
Industry group June, 
June, 1923 | June, 1930 |} 9 
(aged 16 | (aged 16 | ‘June, 
and over) | to 64) sony 
| LU 











Industries showing increases—Continued 


Entertainments and sports.-.._......____- 51, 729 65, 535 
Industries and services, not otherwise SS ELE TATA SIE A OOORE 79, 268 99, 075 
Motor vehicles, cycles, and aircraft. __......___- F 173, 541 214, 696 
Shirts, collars, underclothing, ete._____. ite yp Till i ae 61, 707 76, 343 
Toys, games, and sports requisites___........____. 10, 619 12, 731 
a ea eae Pe eT Eee eee ne meee 7, 897 9, 414 
Printing, publishing, and bookbinding. - - distin pitttarn! brett pat abtats aa 215, 010 256, 368 
PERE i RE ELS LE LSE IEE eA ath 18, 443 21, 709 
SS STS RE SG ee Tr. A= . Lees 626, 440 726, 268 
Food industries, not otherwise classified......_..__.........-....--._---- 86, 330 101, 658 
Professional services ...........- PE SAE OS Sete 104, 206 122, 070 
Metal industries, not otherwise classified _ Sage out can 146, 840 170, 361 
UU nh Ek, vcs aah ne bot he sahcdboedus 50, 887 58, 557 
Cement, lime kilns, and whiting_.________. Pe et ak eT ee ae ee 14, 946 16, 886 
Constructional engineering........................... ai ss RE Sy 20, 414 _ 23,386 
ET OUR aso ae noktars Sobcumaniinn seldsidntierelaescaovescuan scans 20, 910 23, 833 
i Re ER ES ee RE a EL a et Se eae 22, 376 25, 171 
i i a i cea wana 12, 447 13, 853 
Stove, grate, pipe, etc., and canna iron nissramnnaadi etsikbte-aciendll nameeineaeiaall 70, 045 76, 411 
Oilcloth, linoleum, etc : mB hee os, Cp Bye 11, 429 12, 320 
I ee ee ek a iikhhe ate ; 83, 732 91, 055 
I ele Ea ee, 93, 203 99, 496 | 
ee 16, 310 17, 133 
arth eh lle aR al RE I Se all BE de > 106, 481 113, 192 
, eee, es a ae SS eee 175, 947 186, 962 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and snuff_.._____- Poe ee, ee 41, 407 43, 991 
Glass (except bottles and scientific glass) _.....................-- 23, 070 24, 290 | 
Slate quarrying and mining---_......_______- Se a See ee me 7, 781 7, 969 | 
Cardboard boxes, paper bags, and stationery CDi rR 50, 976 53, 603 | 
Textile industries not CS EE ECE Tt 37, 022 38, 163 | 
Sawmilling and machined woodwork_.._....................._._____- 50, 763 50, 453 
Railway carriages, wagons, and street cars____......_._._.....--___-.--- 48, 476 48, 770 | 
Commerce, banking, insurance, and finance---__....__.._._....------.-- 216, 765 224, 790 
Bee is I I ee i casense 25, 132 25, 464 | 
pT ES ESS SS SCR a eat ke ee Pre ae 31, 802 32, 391 | 
Oe Co os hetedica lin aS ne sauna Woaotiwlond 10, 610 10, 597 | 


Paper and paper AE RTP CS SRR Pa, ie SS SM Ee Pay ee See 51, 692 50, 985 | 
Chemicals__._........ a : 91, 959 91, 423 | 
Cocoa, chocolate, and sugar - confectionery ‘ 63, 532 63, 988 | 
a. picid asunmoiods ~ceeesiat 27, 388 26, 095 
Oil, glue, soap, ink, matches, etc 70, 932 68, 774 
Marine engineering, etc...................... yD Ohl Ra Tale 51, 489 50, 951 | 
Gas, water, and electricity supply industries ; 160, 027 154, 198 
Brass, copper, zinc, tin, lead, etc 35, 006 33, 743 


sista b eae innnecindetninbarwnnenwnmnsdeenode wecniae a 856,619 | 7,117, 505 











Industries showing decreases 


General engineering: Engineers’ iron and steel founding 
Tanning, currying, and dressing 

Lead, tin, and copper mining 

Shipbuilding and ship repairing 

Bread, biscuit, cake, etc 

Brass and allied metal wares 


Bolts, nuts, screws, rivets, nails etc 
Boots, shoes, slippers, and clogs___. 
Dress industries not given separately 
Dressmaking and millinery 

Watches, clocks, plate, jewelry, etc 
Hemp, rope, cord, twine, etc 

W oodwor ing not otherwise classified 
Wire, wire netting, wire ropes 

Linen 

Leather goods 

Iron ore and iron stone mining, etc 
Dock, harbor, river, and canal service 
Textile bleaching, printing, dyeing, etc 
Tin plates 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF INSURED PERSONS IN EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
pe AND NORTHERN IRELAND IN JUNE, 1923 AND 1930—Continued 
= ¥ ay, 
Insured persons em- | Index 
ployed num- 
bers, 
Industry group — 
June, 1923 | June, 1930 (June 
(aged 16 (aged 16 1923= 
and over) to 64) 100) 
Industries showing decreases—Continued 
Stee] melting and iron puddling, iron and steel rolling and forging-_----- - 166, 840 126, 846 78.8 
Pe | Se ee ee eee ee en Se ae re 250, 755 181, 605 75.3 
ORNS . .. cnt ae A npomauinne nts oan enhed atin arian eithipkniwepaad 445, 422 329, 853 75.1 
Railway service (nonpermanent workers) -............-.--.-----.------- 178, 730 129, 190 74.5 
Po ESO <I: PRT at il 36, 249 25, 872 74. 2 
Transport, communication, and storage, not otherwise classified ----___ - 20, 639 14, 545 73.5 
Pile Seett GOOD 4 6b iin - ou sired bbenkib- cd penimbeonenetedsseya 26, 112 17, 755 72.6 
Cans een dq bse yobanbivestontsembgustooueoedsavdn eu 24, 299 17, 032 72.3 
Coke ovale eae Dy peodiict Works... 25566 05..5266226 22652 -5e. 13, 982 9, 588 71.6 
OE aE I .. 9 AeRS, SAT ESN a gS S 1, 211, 559 | 813, 711 69. 2 
I i i Ee ot i, 8s steals caweleusbooe 159, 964 | 103, 148 67. 2 
Mining and quarrying not otherwise classified_.-............-.----.--_- 24, 300 | 14, 841 63. 6 
(ate Mee ae dik sithb cit amachstinndlnpuiddanna hic 4,331,482 | 3,376,446| 80.4 
Grand total, all industry groups-_-_-_.........-...------ kat ee | 10, 188, 101 | 10, 493, 951 | 106. 1 





Although the index numbers show that for industry as a whole 
there was a decrease in the numbers employed between June, 1929, and 
June, 1930, quite a number of groups showed an increase during this 
year. -Among important groups of this class are the tramway and 
omnibus service, public works contracting, the distributive trades, 
printing, publishing, and bookbinding, professional services, and local 
government services. This latter increase, it is explained, is largely 
due to the inauguration of works for the relief of unemplovment. 
The relatively heaviest decreases for the year ending June 30, 1930, 
occurred in the cotton textile industry, textile bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing, the manufacture of jute, silk and artificial silk (though, for 
the whole period 1923 to 1930, silk and artificial silk show a marked 
increase), musical instruments, hosiery, linen, and hand tools. 

In the coal-mining industry there has been heavy unemployment during the 
past six years, and a considerable reduction in the numbers of insured workers 
classified as belonging to the industry. Nevertheless the index numbers based 
on insured persons in employment are for nearly every year lower than those based 
on the total estimated numbers insured. It is clear that the transfer of workers 


from this industry to other industries has not kept pace with the decline in 
employment available in coal mining. 


(881) 
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Labor Recommendations in Governors’ Messages, 1931 


HE legislatures of the following 43 States met early in 1931 and 

received the messages of their respective governors: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware. 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, ‘Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsy!- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, W ashington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo. 
ming. A digest of some of the principal statements and recommen da- 
tions of special interest to labor in these messages is here presented: 


Agriculture 


AGRICULTURAL problems, which are closely correlated with |:bor 
problems, were discussed at length by various governors. Many o/ 
their statements disclose serious conditions in rural districts. For 
example, the outgoing Governor of Alabama reported that the agricul- 
ture of that State suffered substantially in 1930 from the drought 
and the extremely low prices of cotton and that the value of farm 
products in that year was $50,000,000 less than in 1929, while the 
Governor of Arizona declared that the pink boll worm has won the 
fight against it, despite the immense expenditure of State and Federal 
money to eradicate the pest. The budget of the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to the governor of that State, |ias 
risen in a few years from slightly over $1,000,000 to more thian 
$4,000,000, and ‘the California farmers are earning less for their 
investment and labor than ever before in agricultur idabeer. 

California, like al) other States, has undoubtedly suffered from the most serious 
change witnessed by agriculture in the last 10 years, when, so far as foodstuffs 
are concerned, we have ceased to be primarily an exporting Nation. Instead, 


we are now importing an enormous tonnage of soil products in excess of our total 
exports of raw and manufactured agricultural commodities. 


In Nebraska the unusually low prices of corn, wheat, livestock, 
poultry, eggs, and other farm products have cut the farmer’s income 
more than one-half. He has, therefore, been compelled to discon- 
tinue building or repairs, and has had to curtail his patronage of other 
lines of business. The solvency of business houses and manufacturing 
establishments is menaced. ‘The Governor of Nevada comments on 
the severe results of the world-wide depression on our farming «nd 





1 Data are from United States Daily, Supplement, Washington, Feb. 16, 1931. 
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jivestock industries. The Governor of South Carolina views “with 
alarm the distressing condition of agriculture as manifested by numer- 
ous foreclosures and the exodus of thousands of good, honest people 
from the farms into centers seeking other vocations, and the poverty 
and desolation in agricultural life generally.’ Attention is called by 
the Governor of Tennessee to the farmers’ struggle for existence in that 
State, and the Governor of West Virginia announces that agriculture in 
his jurisdiction is ‘‘in the most critical period of its history as the 
result of the most severe drought ever recorded in the State.” 
| The wide effect of this drought is shown by the decrease in farm income in 

West Virginia of approximately $30,000,000. No such blow has ever been 
experienced by the farmers of this State, and even with the most favorable condi- 
tions it will take years for West Virginia agriculture to heal its wounds. 

The drought has not only cut the purchasing power of our farmers in half, 
but foundation stocks of all forms of livestock have been greatly depreciated, due 


to forced sales of such stock either to get needed cash or on account of lack of 
water to carry the stock through the drought period. 


Among the recommendations for the improvement of agricultural 
conditions were the following made by the governors of the States 
indicated : 

Arizona.—Revision of the statutes governing cooperative market- 
ing, wherever recommended by the agricultural interests of the 
State, consistent with fairness to the public. 

California..—The greatest possible use of the machinery within 
‘the department of agriculture, so that growers and farmers may be 
protected against disorderly selling by adequate market informa- 
tion. Upon the success of the State’s agriculture depends the wel- 
fare of its labor and the prosperity of nearly all of its industry. ‘‘The 
farm problem must be solved and solved promptly.” 

lowa.—The backing of Congressmen in every effort to stabilize 
farm products on a fair price level and to provide an impartial tax 
and assessment system reducing farm taxes. 

Michigan.—A realization by the rural dweller that the farm is 
his home, the relief of the farmer from some of his tax burden, and 
production for the home market. 

Nebraska.—Tariff reduction, the enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen Bill or the debenture plan to prevent depressing home mar- 
kets with surplus farm products, and the memorializing of the Presi- 
dent and the United States Congress by the State ladeleiees for 
passage of the Muscle Shoals bill before adjournment of Congress. 
| New Hampshire.—The expansion of the bureau of markets and 
the establishment of small craft industries for the people in the 
winter, 

New Jersey.—The efficient coordination of supply and demand. 

New York.—Long-range planning for the use of the land. 

_ Ohio —“‘Farm life must remain agreeable and profitable even if 
it be at the expense of the entire body politic.” 

| Oklahoma.—The abolition of the State market commission as be- 
ing too expensive for the service performed. 

Oregon2—Continued legislative backing in the field of cooperative 
marketing, Consolidation of all the agricultural functions of the 
State in a department of agriculture. 





? Outgoing governor. 
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South Carolina.—A marketing system which will insure the far:ers 
ready and dependable prices for their products and an efficient dis. 
tribution of such products. 

West Virginia.—A continued and expanded educational and reg). 
latory program on farms in that State, in view of the losses on then 
in the past season and of the movement of inexperienced persons back 
to the farms. The greatest possible encouragement of agriculture 
along all lines, with liberal assistance by various government agencies 

Wisconsin.—Impressing upon the leaders of our many interests 
the imperativeness of ‘‘reconsidering the whole question of the pro. 
portion of goods and services which agriculture should obtain as 
fundamental right.” 


Economic Situation 


THE country-wide unemployment is reflected in most of the mes. 
sages, certain governors reporting, however, that their particular 
States were not so deeply involved in the depression as many other 
States. Included in the list of States said to be less adversely situ- 
ated were Arizona, Maine, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Texas, Utah, West Virginia and Wy- 
oming. The financial condition of Utah was declared, on the whole, 
sound and reassuring, West Virginia was noted as having made ex- 
ceptional progress in numerous lines in the present biennium, and 
Wyoming as having gone forward steadily in the development of 
its various resources. 

Some of the measures taken to cope with unemployment in various 
States and the recommendations made in this connection by the 
governors of such States are given below: 

Arizona.—The immediate amendment of the Highway Code was 
recommended in order to restore the State highway department’s 
full privilege to do work on force account. Necessary new con- 
struction of highways and improvements and enlargements of State 
buildings should be begun as soon as possible and appropriations 
made therefor. 

California—Emphasis was placed on the importance of “a spirit 
of confidence and quick response to courageous leadership’’ for 
bringing about economic recovery. The governor also announced 
his intention to aid every prudent, progressive step to enable labor 
to receive a fair share of the benefits resulting from machinery, - 
proved methods of distribution, and increase of national wealth. 

Connecticut.—The creation of an emergency committee on relie/, 
with wide powers and an adequate appropriation was recommended. 

Illinois.—In 1930 the State paid out approximately $26,000,000 o/ 
its revenue in road and building construction, the records showing 
that about 30,000 men were employed directly or indirectly at the 
time of the construction season on these projects. Resumption 0! 
work on the Illinois waterway was expected and a governor’s col- 
mission on unemployment and relief was appointed. As a result o! 
the cooperation of this commission with various existing agencies and 
organizations, the employment situation in Illinois is constantly 
improving. 

Jowa.—An extension of the existing State-Federal free employment 
service was advocated. 


[834] 
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Maine.—The transfer of a contingent fund to the appropriation of 
the State Department of Labor made it possible to carry on an em- 
ployment service for four months from the middle of November, 1930. 

Maryland.—Surveys of unemployment in Baltimore were made in 
1928, 1929, and 1930, respectively. At the time the governor pre- 
pared his message the State road commission was undertaking ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 worth of work which under ordinary circum- 
stances would have been postponed until spring, thus employing 
about 800 men who would otherwise be jobless. 

The governor indorsed the following principal agencies of relief 
as economically sound: (1) Speeding up needed public construc- 
tion and public works, (2) stimulating industry to accelerate needed 
construction and work, (3) staggering employment, and (4) setting 
up employment bureaus and agencies. He promised to appoint as 
promptly as possible a State commission on unemployment. 

Massachusetts —The authorization of $20,000,000 in Common- 
wealth bonds was recommended for the construction of needed public 
works; also, an appropriation of $300,000 for improving the State 
forests, etc., to furnish immediate work for the unemployed, and one 
of $1,000,000 as an emergency unemployment relief fund. Further- 
more, it was recommended that the governor be authorized to appoint 
an unpaid commission to make a complete survey of the unemploy- 
ment problem and means for its relief and avoidance, and that such 
commission give special attention to the possibility of adopting some 
kind of unemployment insurance. 

Michigan.*— During the few months preceding the opening of the 
legislature the inspectors of the State department of labor and indus- 
try assisted in forming local relief and employment organizations. 
The State increased its building program and provided for winter con- 
struction work—even highway construction when possible under 
winter conditions. Convicts were taken off road work so that jobless 
men might be employed. Moreover, the State insisted that those 
having contracts with it should not cut wages or otherwise take 
advantage of the workers. . 

Minnesota.—The governor declared himself in favor of appropria- 
tions for public repairs, improvements, and building construction, and 
for the enlarging of the road-paving program. He also advocated 
the passing of legislation providing the payment of the highest pre- 
vailing scale of wages for work carried on directly by the State or 
under contract with the State: 

The law should provide for working hours per day and working-days per 
month similar to the accepted standards prevailing at the time the work is per- 
formed in public work carried on by the Federal Government. 

Preference should be given to residents of Minnesota in employment for public 
work. Whenever practical, and whenever the cost is substantially the same, 
work should be performed by hand rather than by machines in order to provide 
for the employment of a greater number of persons. 

Nevada.—In the opinion of the governor, the people of this State 
have assurance that they can face the future with optimism, in view 
of the proposed expenditures in connection with the Boulder Canyon 
project in Clark County, the expenditures made at the naval ammuni- 
tion depot in Mineral County, and the additional highway construc- 
tion in the State authorized by the United States Congress. 


_— 








‘ Outgoing governor. 
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New Hampshire.—In the opinion of the governor “‘ We can do more 
to restore normal conditions by undramatic and unselfish effort. ¢ ;)- 
bined with hard work and a quiet faith than through legislative 


panaceas.”” An effort has been made to establish local committees 
in the communities affected in the State. ‘Decentralization is essep- 
tial in handling this problem, but the first step toward this is coopera- 
tion among all agencies in local communities, with centralized p|an- 
ning and a single confidential master list of all applicants for help 
placed in the proper hands.”’ 

New Jersey.—Thirty-eight representative citizens of the State were 
appointed to grapple with the unemployment problem. Among the 
activities of this body or its subcommittees are a thorough survey o{ 
employment offices, a study of municipal relief, and the promotion o{ 
the adoption of local relief measures. 

New York.—Public works are being speeded to the utmost, accord- 
ing to the governor, and all available funds are being expended to 
provide employment. The governor’s commission on stabilization 
of industry has done much to prevent lay-offs and find new jobs for 
the unemployed. He requested that this body be made an official 
State commission to function for 1931, and that it be given sufficient 
funds to carry on emergency activities. 

Ohio.—The State plan for the stabilization of industry was reported 
by the outgoing governor as having proved so effective that it has 
been recommended by the United States Department of Commerce 
as a guide for other States. The incoming governor recommended an 
immediate reasonable appropriation, limited to 1931, for emergency 
relief. 

Pennsylvania.—The governor reviewed the activities of the general 
State unemployment committee and the various county unemploy- 
ment committees and referred to the fact that $140,000,000, or 40 per 
cent, of the budget has already been recommended for work available 
for the relief of unemployment. He called attention to the recom- 
mendations of the State unemployment committee, some of which 
have already been acted upon, for the payment of the going wage rate 
on State construction projects, the employment of residents of the 
State on such projects, long-range planning of public works, the im- 
provement of public employment agencies, the regulation of private 
employment agencies, and the better training for high-school and 
vocational students to equip them for necessary shifts to different 
occupations. 

The governor also joined in the recommendation of the State unem- 
ployment committee that consideration be given to voluntary unem- 
ployment insurance and also to compulsory State unemployment 
insurance. In view of the attention at present being paid to this 
matter by many employers, it seemed to him “that we may reason:!)|y 
await the result of their effort before accepting as necessary any type 


of compulsory State insurance.” 

R Island.—Authorization to appoint a committee of tliree 
residents of the State was requested by the governor, such committee 
to cooperate and consult with other agencies within the State which 
are at present engaged in improving conditions, especially with 
organizations coping with the unemployment problem. 
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South Carolina.—Two general State unemployment relief commit- 
ees, one constituted of white and one of colored citizens, have been 
¢t up. Through these committees and the county unemployment 
nd relief committees organization work is to be carried into the 
arious communities of the State. The outgoing governor suggested 
hat ¢ ‘onsideration be given to making these organizations permanent. 
The incoming governor recommended the reduction of taxes by cutting 
own public expenditures. 

Utah.—A larger appropriation for the State industrial commission 
vas favored by the governor in order that this body may exercise its 
yithorized functions of establishing and carrying on free employment 
wencies, licensing and supervising private employment agencies, and 
ollecting and publishing employment statistics. The State was said 
o have acquitted itself well in the advance planning of public works 
nd was, therefore, able to furnish employment this winter on building 
onstruction and road projects. The governor also pointed out that 
mployers in Utah “‘are making strenuous efforts to keep their men at 
york. Some are maintaining their forces intact at the sacrifice of all 
ofits, if not actually at aloss. Others are keeping as many as possi- 
ple of their workers on the pay rolls on part time.” 

Probably, as this sense of social responsibility grows, and as employers see 
more clearly that inability to work because industries fail to provide regular 
employment creates a social as well as an industrial problem, they will become 
ready to cooperate in some plan of unemployment insurance Pm, 

Washington.—In the judgment of the governor, ‘a beneficial pros- 
perity can not be manufactured at will.” He declares that ‘‘ Property 


iconfiscation is facing us,” and that ‘the using of tax moneys to bolster 


up the profligate behavior of the past in the business world, and to 
build political fences for politicians, is little short of criminal, and 
leads to greater distress in the future.” 

i isconsin.—The present essentials for freedom and opportunity are 

“credit, mechanical power, substantial equality of bargaining power, 
education, and a government through which social problems beyond 
the control of the individual can and will be met and fngerel” the 
governor stated. 

To-day we can not mark time when new forms of credit control, new forms of 
power development and distribution, and new forms of corporate organization 
are almost daily bringing economic dislocation. * * * 

Wisconsin and this particular legislature must consider * * * methods of 
increasing the purchasing power of the producers on the farm and in the factory, 
to enable them to buy back the things which they produce. 

A sound financial policy requires the establishment of reserves in time of pros- 
perity for meeting capital charges in times of depression. Sound labor policy 
requires reserves to maintain the living standards and buying power of the worker. 
These should be utilized in periods of depression to be applied in productive 
employment that adds to our permanent wealth. But first, however, we must 
deal with the immediate emergency on the basis of this principle. 


Hours of Labor 


Tue governors of the States specified made the following recom- 
mendations concerning hours of labor, woman and child welfare, 
workmen’s compensation, injunctions, the regulation of private 
employment offices, the employment of aliens on public works, and 
convict labor: 
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New York.—A4 genuine 8-hour day and a 48-hour week for womey 
in industry. 

Establishment in the State labor department of a special means {o, 
the enforcement of the provisions of the labor law relating to th, 
8-hour workday on public works. 

North Carolina.—A reduction of the 60-hour week to 55 hours, wit) 
sufficient penalties for the violation of this law. | 

South Carolina.—The enforced adoption by mills or textile plants of 
some fixed uniform hour for starting in the morning, and for recess 
stopping work for dinner, for the convenience of housewives and {9 
the improvement of general health conditions. 

Texas.—Amendment of the 8-hour law to make it applicable i. ql! 
labor on public works. 

Wyoming.—The amendment and reenactment of section 430s 
Compiled Statutes, 1920, in order to have an 8-hour law “‘ with teeth.” 


Woman and Child Welfare 


Alabama.’*—Increase in the staff of the State child welfare depart- 
ment and in the counties, public financial aid for dependent children 
in their own homes, and more adequate facilities for the care of Nevo 
children. 

Iowa.?—The rewriting of the child labor law, as the Supreme Cour 
has practically annulled the provision concerning theatrical appear- 
ances. 

Nebraska.—Every consideration that law and administration can 
offer should be given to the health and welfare of children and the care 
of mothers in the State. 

Nevada.—Legislation to prohibit employment of children under 1 
years of age, with the labor commissioner as the enforcing officer. 

New Hampshire——An immediate emergency appropriation under 
the act for the assistance of dependent mothers. 

New York.—Setting up for women and children an advisory mini- 
mum or fair wage board. 

North Carolina.—The raising of the educational requirement for the 
employment of children 14 to 16 years of age from the completion o/ 
the fourth grade to the completion of the sixth grade. 

The prohibition of night work in industry for girls under 18. 

South Carolina.—The prohibition of night work for minors under 
18 years of age. The prohibition of the employment of minors under 
16 years of age in cotton mills or textile plants. 

Texas —A minimum wage law for women and children. |n- 
provement in the State’s method of handling abandoned, dependent, 
and underprivileged children. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Alabama.’—Provision for a shorter waiting period, higher com- 
pensation rates, an increase in medical and hospital benefits, and the 
creation of a workmen’s compensation commission. 

Arizona.—Compensation for occupational diseases plainly arising 
from or aggravated by employment, and the selection of his own 





2 Outgoing governor. 
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doctor by the person claiming compensation, provided such doctor 
be regularly licensed and reasonably accessible to the claimant. 

Jowa.2—Active interest on the part of both employers and em- 
ployees in the trend of legislative amendments and rulings affecting 
compensation costs and benefits, in order to bring about a measure of 
stability in such legislation. 

Kansas.—The penalizing of an employer or insurer who withholds 
payment of weekly benefits in cases where there is no reasonable basis 
for controversy, and no restriction of the employer’s right to resist 
payment in cases where there is actual ground for dispute. 

Maine.—The consideration of legislation looking to the control of 
construction, installation, operation, and importation of steam 
boilers, in view of the large number of industrial accidents. 

Maryland.—A reexamination of the compensation Jaw in order that 
desirable changes may be made upon the recommendations of a com- 
mission already appointed to report on this subject. 

Michigan.—The inclusion of occupational diseases, carefully 
limited and catalogued, in the class of compensable injuries. 

Nevada.—A complete and thorough investigation of the State 
industrial commission; more substantial compensation to injured 
workmen and their families, based on the number of dependents, 
and the granting of the right of appeal to both employers and employees 
from decisions of the members of the commission. 

New Mexico.—More equitable provisions for employees. 

New York.—Inclusion of all diseases arising from occupational 
tasks, and the raising of the compensation limit for all classes of dis- 
abilities to $25 a week. 





losses as they occur in the public employees’ fund and to insure equita- 
ble compensation to public employees. Also the reconstruction of 
section 1465-82 of the General Code, in order to secure for the depend- 
ents of persons killed in their employment equal benefits under the 
law. Provision for the use of nonexplosive X-ray films and for author- 
ization of the State industrial commission to destroy nitrocellulose 
now in the commission files after the proper medical interpretation 


» of such files has been made.? Some amendment for overcoming the 


inability under the present compensation act of pooling for the benefit 
of public employees in general, county contributions to the State 
insurance fund.* 
South Carolina.—The enactment of a just compensation law. 
Texas.—Workmen’s compensation insurance to protect employees 
on highways, especially in view of the fact that because of constitu- 


) tional limitations the legislature is prohibited from providing for the 


dependents of employees who are injured on public work. 


Injunctions 


Minnesota.—Enactment of a law to insure to every person charged 


| with seep of court arising out of labor controversies the full 


constitutional right of trial by jury, and to provide that no injunction 
shall be issued in a labor dispute until and unless a full and adequate 
hearing i is first granted those sought to be enjoined. 
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An amendment to the State antitrust law ‘‘so as to exclude labor 
unions from the scope of its operation.” 

Wisconsin.—The revision of the State’s legislation of 1917 aging 
the abuse of injunctions in labor disputes, in the light of the rece; 
investigation undertaken by the United States Senate Judiciary 
Committee and of Wisconsin’s own experience. 


Regulation of Private Employment Offices 


Iowa.’—The rewriting of the fee-limitation section of the existing 
employment agency law to provide a substantially higher limitation. 
If exceptions are to be made, their number should be greatly reduced. 

Kansas.—Legislation curbing and regulating private employiien| 
agencies. 

Michigan.—The supervision of private employment agencies {) 
be again vested in the State department of labor and industry. 

New York.—Strict State regulation of fee-charging employiien 


agencies. 
Employment of Aliens on Public Works 


Arizona.—A petition by the State l..:s’ature to the United States 
Congress to enact promptly legislation for the application of the quota 
act to the foreign countries of the North and South American con- 
tinents. 

Salutary penalties under the law for State, county, or municipal 
officials knowingly permitting the employment of aliens on public 
works, and with impeachment in office automatically following con- 


viction. 
Convict Labor 


Tue subject of convict labor was referred to by various governors 
in the section of their messages dealing with prison reform, probation, 
and parole. The going into effecé of the so-called Hawes-Cooper Ac‘ 
in 1934, which will make it jmpractical to ship prison-made goods 
from State to State, will constitute a pressing problem, in the jude- 
ment of a number of these officials. The Governor of Indiana 
declared that ‘‘the question of employment for the unfortunates in 
our penal institutions has become increasingly difficult to answer. 
Idle men under prison conditions are potentially dangerous * * *. 
It is too often true that dependents of the inmate suffer because his 
income as a worker within the walls has been curtailed.” Discussing 
the same legislative act, the Governor of Iowa reported that unless 
provision is made for employment of prisoners now engaged in con- 
tract work, the State will be confronted by a serious condition of icle- 
ness in prison institutions. 

The Governor of Maryland visualized a further intensification of 
the problem of prison employment. State-use shops in the peniten- 
tiaries will, however, he reported, be continued and extended. Maury- 
land officials are participating prominently in an organization foriied 
by 14 Eastern States to aid in the solution of prisoner employment. 
In Missouri, only 1,200 prisoners are engaged in remunerative lal, 
according to the governor of that State, who thinks that the Hawes 
Cooper law makes the prospect more ominous. He added, however, 
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that the State-use system is In no way an experiment and has been 
followed with success in a number of States. It was suggested by the 
outgoing Governor of New Hampshire that in 1934 radical changes 
may be necessary in the employment of prison labor and the disposal 
of prison-made products, while the Governor of Vermont recom- 
mended that a study be made by proper officials in view of the grave 
situation which will result from the prohibition of interstate commerce 
in prison-made goods. The Governor of Wyoming referred to the fol- 


‘lowing three proposals for the employing of men now occupied in the 


shirt factory of the penitentiary: (1) The establishment of one or more 
State farms where sugar beets or cultivated crops can be grown; 
(2) the use of groups of men to operate stone crushers at points on 
the highway system; and (3) to formulate an agreement with the 


Western States for the exchange of prison-made goods for State use. 


Other Labor Recommendations 


Jowa2— Authority for the State bureau of labor to abolish the 
common towel and common drinking cup in favor of sanitary devices. 

Kansas.—The repeal of the court of industrial relations act. 

The improvement and strengthening of the State department of 


labor and the making of surveys to inform capital concerning oppor- 


tunities in the State; the promotion of an educational safety program 


_ by the department of labor; the separation of the department of labor 
from the workmen’s compensation commission or making the com- 


missioner Of labor chairman of the workmen’s compensation com- 
mission; and an endeavor to establish the department of labor on a 
self-sustaining basis through fees for services, especially through the 
factory and mine inspection services. 
Nevada.—Legislaticn for the better protection of labor against being 
defrauded of wages by irresponsible employers and leasing companies 
having no property that can be attached to secure the payment of 


)such wages. 


New Me.rico.—A law creating the office of labor commissioner and 
the granting to such official reasonable and proper authority to enforce 
legislation concerning labor and employment conditions. 

Extension of mining regulations to include metal mining. 

New York.—Declaration in a statuté that human labor is not a 
commodity or an article of commerce. 

Establishment in the State labor department of special means for 


‘the enforcement of the provisions of the labor law relating to the 


prevailing rate of wages and preference to citizens of New York 


)5tate on public works. 


Wyoming.—Amendment of the State highway statute so as to 
empower the board, commission, or person in charge of any public 


; work under contract to pay, with consent of both the surety company 


and the contractor, any just claims attaching to that work. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Governors of the following States recommended the enactment of 
old-age pension laws: Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. Since these 





‘Outgoing governor. 
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recommendations were made, old-age pension laws have been en:icte) 
in both Delaware and Idaho. Such laws had already been enacte; 
in Alaska and 12 States (California, Colorado, Kentucky, Mary. 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New York, Utah, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming). An old-age security measure has bee) 
introduced in the 1931 session of the Kansas Legislature and it; § 
reported that a pension bill is being prepared for presentation t) 
the Missouri State Legislature. 

The Governor of Minnesota favored making the old-age pensioy 
law of that State compulsory, while the Governor of Massachusetts 
favored an amendment to the old-age assistance law of that Cop. 
monwealth, reducing the age limit, etc. The Governor of New Jersey 
expressed the hope that his State will face the problem of the needy 
aged in a constructive way, and, in the judgment of the Governor 
of New York, the next legislative measure in connection with old. 
age security in that State should be based on the insurance theory 
with a system of contributions beginning at an early age. The Coy- 
ernor of Wyoming advocated an amendment to the old-age pension 
provisions of that State, authorizing county commissioners to make 
special levies to provide the necessary funds. 


Public Health 


Tue governors of 21 States discussed public health problems 
ranging from stream pollution to the prevention of mental disorders. 
Among the measures recommended or suggested showing newer 
trends were: The suggestion of the Governor of California * that 
public health activities should be extended to provide for the applica- 
tion of preventive methods for all the people in the State, such methods 
in the past being applied chiefly to children and young adults; that 
of the Revanie of lowa? for a director of public health nursing, and 
the announcement by the Governor of New York of the early presents- 
tion of a repert by a special committee appointed by him to study « 
new health program for the State. 


Public Utilities 


Amone the governors favoring legislation for the regulation 0! 
public utilities were those of Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

The matter of public ownership was discussed in a few messages. 
the Governor of Idaho eet aetnr that the advisability of cities, and 


villages, owning and operating their own utilities, for example, power 
plants and water sytems, is unquestionable. . The Governor of lows 
held that municipal ownership of public utilities should not be dis 
couraged, and the Governor of Nebraska recommended legislation 
permitting the ownership and development of the water power of the 
State by governmental units in districts of such size as to make it o! 
polite benefit. The Governor of New York trusts “that action will 

e taken at this session providing for water-power development )y # 
public agency for the purpose of producing  csaitnll electricity for the 
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people of the State.” The Governor of Oregon recommended for 
favorable consideration supplementary legislation to the “People’s 
water and power districts constitutional amendment” authorizing the 
creation of utility districts for the public development of power. 
The Governor of Wisconsin urged a constitutional amendment author- 
izing the State to provide, if it so desires, a state-wide publicly 
owned power system. 





Readjustment of Workers Displaced by Plant Shutdowns 


CONTRIBUTION to the rather limited amount of information 

regarding what becomes of workers who are laid off because of 
plant shutdowns has been made by the institute of human relations 
at Yale University in a study of the readjustment of workers dis- 
placed when the United States Rubber Co. permanently shut down 
its plants at Hartford and New Haven, Conn." The study is said not 
to have been made with any intention of looking into the causes of 
unemployment. It deals, rather, with what is currently described as 
technological unemployment, the lay-offs having resulted from the 
introduction of more highly mechanized methods, entailing a change 
in location of plants. The net result was that workers were laid off 
suddenly and had little prospect of being reemployed in the same 
industry. 

The plants from which workers were laid off were both shut down 
in the year 1929, the shutdown of the rubber-footwear manu- 
facturing plant in New Haven occurring in the spring and that of the 
automobile-tire factory in Hartford in the fall. These shutdowns 
involved the permanent lay-off of nearly 800 workers in New Haven, 
of whom 60 per cent were women, and 1,100 workers in Hartford, 
practically all men. Also, in the New Haven plant old-style produc- 
tion methods were in force, the work was mostly on a group basis, 
and workers were largely semiskilled, while in Hartford the plant was 


/ highly mechanized and the workers were highly skilled. 


Of this total of approximately 1,900 industrial workers, it was pos- 


= sible for the Institute of Human Relations to make a survey of the 


work history of 1,200, excluding foremen and other junior officers, 


| «pproximately a year after the lay-off. The survey is said to have 


oo undertaken for the purpose of answering questions such as the 
ollowing: 

(1) What happened to the displaced workers—how long did it take 
them to find new jobs, what kind of jobs did they finally obtain, etc.? 
(2) How did they and their families meet the problem of unemploy- 
ment—did nonwage-earning members of the family go out to hunt 
jobs, was the standard of living seriously lowered, how many had 
recourse to charity, etc.? (3) What similarities and differences in 
such results could be traced to the divergent situations in New Haven 
and Hartford? (4) Since the company paid some of its workers a 
dismissal wage, how effective was this device in facilitating the 
readjustment? 

The materials for the study came from the records of the company, 
showing the work history of the laid-off workers, both the employment 





' Quarterly Journal of Economies, Cambridge, February, 1931, pp. 309-46: ‘‘ The readjustment of workers 
displaced by plant shutdowns,” by Ewan Clague and W. J. Couper. 
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by this company and earlier employment; from the records of varioy 
charity organizations to which some workers had had recourse ¢tho, 
prior to or subsequent to the shutdown; and, finally, from dire; 
field survey of workers laid off both in Hartford and New Haye, 
Through the survey an effort was made to ascertain (1) the employ. 
ment history of the worker and his family as far back as could jy 
obtained, but with special emphasis on the period since the shy. 
down; (2) the methods used by the workers in finding work: (3 
changes in family living conditions since shutdown, with reference {, 
the number of persons in the household, housing accommodations 
illness, insurance, and finance; and (4) the use made of the dismiss, 
wage. Community aspects of the problem were brought out by fo. 
lowing accounts in periodicals and local newspapers and through inter. 
views with employment exchange officers and community leaders. 


Duration of Unemployment 


Workers laid off were given a month’s notice of the impending 
shutdown in both plants, and the company directed a good deal 
of attention toward easing the transition of the displaced workers 
from one job to another. Those eligible were pensioned under the 
company’s long-established plan. For a second group, composed o{ 
workers under 45 with 15 years of service, a dismissal wage was paid 
based on length of service and current weekly earnings. A fey 
workers were transferred. to other company plants. The remainder 
were helped in every way possible to find new work. 

Upon interviewing workers a year after the lay-off, it was found 
that out of 534 persons from the Hartford plant only 9 had not 
looked for work and 83 had not been able to find work. On the other 
hand, of the 672 New Haven workers, 84 had not sought work and 
68 were unable to find it. These differences are readily explained 
on the basis of sex, women having comprised the greater bulk of 
those in New Haven not seeking work (69 women and 15 men). 

Table 1 shows the total number of workers who secured work in 
two months or less, by sex and age groups: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF WORKERS SEEKING WORK AND NUMBER FINDING PEI 
MANENT JOB IN 2 MONTHS OR LESS, BY AGE GROUPS 
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Table 1 shows that there was little difference as between sexes in 
the time required to find the first job. Age proved a more important 
factor; men over 45 actively seeking work found it in the period of 
9 months in only 43 pe cent of the cases, while men under 45 were 
71 per cent successful. For women the percentages were 44 and 67, 
respectively. Greater uniformity in success in finding jobs is evident 
for all age groups for Hartford than for New Haven. 

In general, the duration of unemployment was much the same in 
Hartford and New Haven, and it is stated by the makers of the 
survey that this fact is surprising in view of the fact that efforts 
made to place workers in Hartford were more aggressive and well 
organized than in New Haven. In both instances shutdowns were 
timed to meet the usual seasonal expansion in business, the spring 
in New Haven and autumn in Hartford. However, both shut- 
downs coincided with the cyclical decline in business, and it is stated 
that emergency programs, community goodwill, and other forms of 
cooperation could not in this case seriously modify the usual course 
of events. 

The average time lost by the working force in New Haven was 4.38 
months out of 11 months, or 40 per cent; and in Hartford, 4.33 
months in a total of 10 months, or about 43 per cent. For New 
Haven the results show that despite the greater tenacity displayed by 
older workers, age still appears to be a handicap regardless of sex. 
Youth reacted quite differently in the two sexes, the two youngest of 
the women’s groups showing a low record of 3.5 months of lost time, 
while the young men of this age averaged 4.8 months. In Hartford 
the low record for time lost was established by men of 25 to 34. 

Statistics of the number of workers employed July 1, 1930, in 
Hartford and March 1, 1930, in New Haven show that approximately 
70 per cent of the men in Hartford and New Haven and 77 per cent 
of the women in New Haven were found to be employed at the end of 
11 months. 


Financial Returns from New Jobs 


INFORMATION obtained as to the number of workers who obtained 
new jobs paying as high wages as the old, and as to changes in wage 
rates and annual earnings, showed that workers experienced a decided 
setback as a result of the shutdowns. Only 61 men in New Haven, 
of a total of 191 finding work, were able to get jobs paying as well as 
the old ones; as to the women, only 76 out of 311 were successful in 
this respect, and women of practically all ages are shown to have 
fared worse than men in their new jobs. Hartford results were 
even worse, only 37, or 9 per cent, of 420 finding work, having 
reported new jobs paying as well as the old. 

Table 2 shows the average weekly earnings of workers before and 
after the shutdown, by sex and age groups. 

Wage rates for Hartford men, it will be seen, declined more than 
for New Haven men—to 70 per cent as compared with 80 per cent of 
the wage previous to the shutdown. However, this was due not to 
the poor quality of the new jobs but to the higher relative wage level 
existing in the Hartford factory; in other words, the decline was 
greater because the peak was higher. It is also of interest to note 
that in New Haven the average wage rate for men was 50 per cent 
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higher than for women in both the old jobs and the new. In Noy 
Haven young men fared better than old, men under 20 having made 
a real gain in wages. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS BEFORE AND AFTER SHUTDOWN, BY sry 
AND AGE GROUPS 
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The final estimate of the position of workers before and after the 
shutdown, with regard to earnings, is based upon a comparison of the 
annual earnings of the individuals as reported on their 1928 income- 
tax cards, when they were still employed by the United States Rubber 
Co., and the estimated total earnings of these workers between April 
1, 1929, and April 1, 1930. As the latter figures are estimates only, 
the writers do not lay undue stress on their value. However, for 
those workers included in the comparison, the total 1928 earnings 
slightly exceeded $500,000 and the post-shutdown earnings were 


$264,000. 
The Dismissal Wage 


Or THE 729 workers in New Haven included in this study, 97 are 
reported to have received a dismissal wage, the payments ranging 
from a minimum of $137 to a maximum of $2,088, the median pay- 
ment having been about $425. The amount of the dismissal wage 
was equal to one week’s pay for each year of service and hence its 
size was contingent on current earnings and length of service with 
the company. 

No less than 90 of the 97 workers (excluding foremen) were inter- 
viewed in making the survey here reviewed. It was sought to find 
out whether the payments facilitated the readjustment of the workers, 
or were a mere form of relief which did little more than postpone 
disaster. It was found that persons receiving the dismissal wave 
proved just as aggressive in looking for work as did their fellow work- 
ers and found work as quickly as the others. Exceptions to this rule 
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da were a few women and older workers who would have retired soon in 

re vy event. 

e another point made is that the fewer than a dozen workers who / 
used their dismissal wage to go into business for themselves failed, 
with few exceptions. There were only one or two cases of outstanding 
success. One man, for example, opened a shoe-repair shop and has 
succeeded by doing a high quality of work. Most workers used their 
- [ money for living expenses, only 26 having any of the money on hand 
at the end of the year. . 

In order to determine something of the adequacy of the dismissal 
wage, Table 3 was constructed. This table shows percentage com- 
parisons by age and sex, between 1928 earnings and (1) 1929-30 
— earnings and (2) 1929-30 earnings plus dismissal-wage payments. By 
t this means it was sought to find out to what extent the dismissal-wage 
payments covered losses in earning power during the year following 
. the shutdown. 


EX 


TABLE 3. -PERCENTAGE COMPARISONS WITH 1928 EARNINGS OF (1) 1929-30 EARNINGS 
AND (2) 1929-30 EARNINGS PLUS DISMISSAL WAGE PAYMENTS, IN NEW HAVEN, BY 
SEX AND AGE GROUPS 








70 Men Women 





” 1929-30 | 7 1929-30 
Number of earnings | Number of earnings 
= Age group workers Pre 9d plus dis- | workers Pison tind | plus dis- 
= reporting (1928= 100 missal wage, reporting (1928= 100 missal wage 
an wr "wee per cent) payment eemparable per cent) payment 
ata (1928 = 100 data (1928= 100 
per cent) per cent) 


| 
J 











le Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent q 
e 30 to 34 years......-.-....--- 1 16. 0 54.3 14.5 36.5 ¥ 
Pe a ee 3 48.3 83. 5 
e 40 to 44 years._......-.-.-.-- 4 73.0 113.3 
™ 45 to 49 years__- es 16 42.3 79. 6 
I 50 to 54 years_........_..___- 16 29.3 68.9 
i] ioe fa ee 11 32. 5 94.4 
60 to 64 years______- MOR Ds, |: | 2 76. 2 136. 7 


. ; | 53 40. 2 83. 9 20 36.3 | 82.0 
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e Table 3 shows the heavy losses in earning power after the shutdown ag 

for both men and women. Adding to the 1929-30 earnings the total 3 
amount of dismissal wages received, it is found that losses are cut 
considerably but not wiped out. The similarity between the percent- F 
ages the 1929-30 earnings, plus the dismissal wage, form of the 1928 \d 
wage for both men and women (84 and 82 per cent, respectively), 
indicates that the loss was not a matter of sex. 

The conclusion drawn from the results shown in Table 3 is stated 
to be that the dismissal wage was not quite adequate to cover the lost 
earnings of the displaced workers. However, it is reported to have 
been a vital factor in facilitating the readjustment of the workers. 
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Economic Status of the Negro 
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NDER this title a brief survey of the position of the Neem in 
agriculture in the South and in industry in both the South and 
| the North has been presented by T. J. Woofter, jr., of the University 
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of North Carolina. The survey was made under a grant from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund of Chicago and the results were issue! jy 
mimeographed form under date of June, 1930. 


The Negro in Southern Agriculture 


THE report gives a summary of the position of farming and fare 
in the South rather than a special study of the Negro farmer. Th. 
latter, it is explained, usually suffers more severely from the undesir. 
able features of the situation and is more heavily handicapped (hy 
his white competitor; the general picture is the same for both races. 
except that for the Negro the shadows are more heavily accented «n( 
the high lights less frequent. 

Taking southern agriculture as a whole, then, Professor Woofte; 
finds that since 1910 the situation has grown worse. The southern 
farmer tends to be a one-crop man, raising mainly cotton, or corn, 0; 
tobacco. This is due partly to a custom of such long standing thi; 
the whole system of credit and share cropping has been built wu 
around it, partly to an insufficient acquaintance with improved 
methods of farming and the value of diversified crops, and partly 
to the difficulty of securing money for other crops. Cotton and 
tobacco are “‘cash”’ crops, on which the farmer depends for the money 
to pay for clothes, such food as he does not raise on his place, tools, 
fertilizer, animals, and feed for the animals. Throughout the forme; 
cotton States (which contain some 5,000,000 rural Negroes) it has 
not as yet been possible to discover an effective substitute for cotton 
as a cash crop. 

In small sections such substitutes as peaches, peanuts, truck crops, and 
farming have been found, but expansion along these lines is limited by the fact 
that the present demand for these products is already effectively supplied in 
other sections of the country, so that further expansion of the acreage would wuly 
eventuate in overproduction. 


Both cotton and tobacco are subject to violent fluctuations in 
price, and recently the prices of both have been low. Also, the ravages 
of the boll weevil have made cotton a more risky crop than formerly. 
There has been an actual decrease both in the area of land under culti- 
vation and in the number of farms actively maintained, accompanied 
by a migration of both whites and colored to the cities. The decrease 
in number of farms has occurred almost wholly among those ranving 
from 20 to 100 acres in size—farms of the size cultivated largely by 
Negro tenants—and the shrinkage occurred mainly between 1920 an 
1925. The regions in which two cash crops are cultivated, such as 
the cotton and tobacco areas of North Carolina and Tennessee, were 
considerably more prosperous than those depending on a single 
money crop. 


Position of the Negro 


Wiruin the last two decades there has been a decided change in thie 
position and prospects of the Negro in southern agriculture. 


Up to 1910 the colored farmers had made progress not only in the numbvr 0! 
farms which they cultivated, but also in climbing the tenant ladder from 1! 
position of dependent laborer to that of semidependent half-share tenant, :1 
on to a position of third and fourth share tenant, independent renter of land, «1 
farm owner. The number of owners had increased in 1910 until 219,000 Negroes 
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owned their land. While there were 161,600 Negro owners in the Southeast in 
1910, this number decreased to 145,900 by 1925, indicating a surprising propor- 
tion Who are losing heart and moving to the city. 


the 
in 


There are, of course, numerous examples of fairly prosperous Negro 
farmers, but in general, whether as laborer, share tenant, renter, or 
owner, his position is far from satisfactory. As a laborer in the old 
cotton States of Georgia and South Carolina, his wages are just over 
$1 a day, a sum which is declared to be “totally inadequate, con- 
‘sidering the present level of the cost of living.’”’ The croppers and 
tenant farmers, and even the farm owners, taken as a whole, are 
hardly more prosperous. Farming, in the area considered, is apt to 
he conducted on a credit basis. The farmer’s income is derived 
almost wholly from certain major cash crops, marketed only during 
two or three months of the year. Farm expenses, however, con- 
tinue throughout the year. Scntiauiietia. unless the income from 
the cash crops is sufficient to meet the expenses of the crop to follow, 
or unless the farm is capably managed, credit must be obtained. 
Even the comparatively prosperous farmers often find it necessary 
to secure their fertilizer on credit, and among the less prosperous it 
is not uncommon for the local merchant, or, in the case of a tenant 
farmer, the landlord, to advance what is necessary to “make the 
‘ crop,” collecting the debt, with interest, when the crop is offered for 
‘sale. Under the best of circumstances, this means a heavy addition 
to the cost of supplies; under the worst, it has possibilities of most 
+ serious abuse, tending to produce a condition not far from peonage. 
A special study of the system, made by L. C. Gray, poimts out a few 
> of its other harmful features. 
> The existing system of credit in many places is inimical to thrift on the part 

of the borrower. A good many planters have felt that it is desirable to keep 
> tenants in debt rather than to encourage them to get out of debt. This is prob- 
) ably less true in more recent years than formerly. Furthermore, on account of 
lack of acquaintance with business methods and frequent inability to read and 
make calculations, the tenant is more or less at the mercy of the lender from 
> the standpoint of accounting. This difficulty, and the mistrust which it gen- 
> erates, together with its inevitable discouragement of thrift and energy, could 
be eliminated by an organization known to be engaged in making loans in the 
~ interest of helping the borrower and promoting his progress. 
> Unfortunately, the interest charges of this system of credit have 
to be deducted from incomes which can ill stand deductions of any 
kind and which after debts are paid leave too little for satisfactory 
living. In 1927 the North Carolina State Tax Commission made an 
investigation into the actual incomes of farmers, finding that the 
average cash income was $556 and the average family living from 
the farm was $478. These figures, however, were for white-owner- 
) operated farms, and were considerably larger than those found for 
Negro farmers in several other studies. 
> In the study of St. Helena Island, which involved Negro-owned farms, the 
average income in cash plus family living was found to be $420 in 1928, and 
Mr. Arthur Raper’s study of Greene and Macon Counties, Georgia [showed], the 
average total income in Greene County [to be] $399, and Macon County, $448. 


These incomes include not only the crops sold and the crops consumed at home, 
but also the value of wages received from work done away from the farm. 


In view of the situation shown by such figures, it is not surprising 
that the agricultural Negro is becoming discouraged and migrating 
to the city, even at the cost of giving up whatever he may have 
acquired in the country. 
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Summary and Recommendations 


Tue Negro and White populations of the rural South, the repor 
finds, are both increasing rapidly in an area which, under the presen; 
methods of agriculture in use, will not support adequately those 
already living there. Conditions are not easy for either race, }),; 
the Negro shares the difficulties of the white farmers and has some 
additional ones of his own. 


The Negro farmer is first of all a part of the general southern agricu)tirq| 
system and as such he relies upon the one-crop system, is enmeshed in the tenan; 
organization, is dependent upon exorbitant credit facilities, and has, up unti| 
recently, been subject to unsatisfactory market conditions. As a one-crop may 
he is subject to ruinous fluctuations in the price of cotton and tobacco, and does 
not raise a sufficient proportion of his own food and feed.. As a tenant the 
farmer assumes a small part of the risk of farming and gets a small part of the 
profits. The progress made by Negroes in climbing the tenant ladder up to 
1910 has been reversed by the desertion of the farms for the city. * * + 
Because these sudden fluctuations in price make it hard to get ahead, large 
proportions of the farmers are constantly in debt, and for their production credit 
they pay as high as 37 per cent. 

Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, it is possible to find in many cow- 
munities of the South energetic Negro farmers who are making a living for their 
families. ‘The problem is to encourage these and extend their number so that 
those who have a special ability for farming may remain and prosper in agri- 
culture. 

To this end, the report advises strengthening agricultural education 
in the schools, extending the work of the farm demonstration agents 
and the Federal vocation board, special efforts on the part of al 
cooperative projects to include Negro farmers, experiments to discover 
better and more economic methods of handling production credit, 


efforts to strengthen the present communities of Negro landholders 
and to increase their size, efforts to prance more self-sustaining 


agriculture, and further research. Each of these recommendations is 
discussed at some length, and some are dealt with in special reports. 
One suggestion is for the increased use of Negro agents and instructors. 

In the local community the most effective agencies for improving methods of 
production and for giving information on cooperative movements and credit 
facilities are the farm and home demonstration agents. Negro agents are especi- 
ally effective in reaching Negro farmers. There were in 1929, 329 Negro agents. 
This is not a sufficiently large number, by several hundred, to supply the many 
black belt counties which have a sufficient number of Negro farmers to benefit 
from their services. The problem here is the creation of sufficient local int crest 
in the counties to secure the necessary local appropriations, since a part of the 
support comes from the county, a part from the State, and a part from the 
Federal Government. 


Status of the Negro in Industry 


In REGARD to the Negro’s industrial position, the report finds that 
since 1910 there has been a double movement. In the south- 
ern cities white men have been competing for the skilled work 
Negroes formerly did there and Negroes have moved northward, 
entering a wide range of urban occupations. By 1920 about one- 
third of the Negro population was in cities, and the 1930 census 
shows an even larger proportion. The indieations are that the move- 
ment observed from 1910 to 1920 has continued through the latest 
decade, and that, on the whole, the Negroes have been retained in 
the jobs and plants which they entered during the World War. ‘The 
shift of their opportunities as to occupations is thus summarized: 
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Occupations losing ground: 
Agriculture. 
Some skilled trades—South. 
Municipal employment—South. 
Waiters, barbers—both South and North. 
Doormen and apartment janitors—East. 
Occupations gaining ground: 
Mechanical industry—both South and North (especially steel, automobiles, 


and transportation). 
Business and employees of business houses—both South and North. 


Municipal employment—North. 
Domestic service in suburbs of large cities and smaller cities not hitherto 


penetrated by Negroes. 


The factors tending to produce a worsening of the Negro’s position 
are given as population pressure exerted by the whites in the South, 
Mexicans in the Southwest and Middle West, and foreign born else- 
where, political attitudes in the South, closure of many unions to 
Negroes, blind-alley jobs, lack of technical training, substitution 
of machinery for men, prejudice, the unwillingness of white workers 
to mix with the colored, and the inability of plants to provide separate 
facilities. As favorable factors are cited the good record made by 
colored workers so far, their gradual acquisition of skill on the job and 
their attainment of seniority rights, the establishment of trade and 
continuation schools, the possession of political rights in the North, 
the changing attitudes of some unions, the opening up of new industries 
and new occupations to which the white workers have no a priori 
claim, the establishment of employment services specially interested 
in placing Negroes, as, for instance the work of the National Urban 


| League service, and the growth of Negro businesses and of white 


businesses serving Negroes. Constructive programs designed to fit 
the Negro more efficiently into the industrial system must take account 
of these factors. The following suggestions are made as to what such 
programs might include: 

1. The application of the quota system to Mexican immigrants 


‘might protect the Negro from the special competition he meets in 


the Southwest and Midwest. 

2. The situation as to unions should be bettered by a more effective 
policy on the part of the American Federation of Labor in urging 
the organization of Negroes by the internationals and locals om by 
the abatement of discriminatory practices by these bodies. 

3. Trained personnel workers or counselors in vocational and 
educational guidance should be established in Negro high schools, 
and special efforts should be made to bring about such a basis of 
Om SE es between industry and education as shall be profitable to 
0th. 

4. Industrial educational facilities,supported by public funds and 
ulded by such agencies as the Julius Rosenwald fund and the General 
Education Board, should be extended. 

5. Employment bureaus should be developed which will pay 
special attention to the needs of Negro labor. ‘‘ Public employment 


» offices, financed from public funds, can not afford to overemphasize 


the needs of any one group of citizens. But the efficiency of these 


offices in handling the Negro is often increased by the addition of a 


Negro secretary to meet the needs of the group.” 
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Adoption of Union-Management Cooperation in Two Plants 


MONG the collective agreements recently received by the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics, two provide for cooperation between mariage. 
ment and the union. While both agreements have practically th 
same object in view, their plans are quite different. In each cay 
the parties to the agreement seem to realize that systematizo( 
cooperation between union and management will develop a bette 
working system, speed production, and improve the relationship 
between employee and employer. 
A summary of the plans as adopted by these two unions and thei; 
employers is given below. 


Machinists—Yeomans Bros. Pump Co., Chicago 


THE management of Yeomans Bros. Pump Co., feeling the increased 
effect of the competition of nonunion firms, had recently installed 
quite a number of modern machine tools and had considered the 
advisability of adopting some wage incentive system. Upon counsel 
of the representative of the machinists’ union, however, this plan was 
dropped. At conferences between the president of the company an( 
representatives of organized labor the latter suggested, as a possible 
way out of the firm’s difficulties, the adoption of a program of system- 
atized cooperation between the union and the management. This 
suggestion was favorably received, and Mr. O. S. Beyer submitted « 
plan which was accepted by the management and the union.' 

The plan gives a set of principles to be followed if the cooperation 
between the union and the management is to be genuine and lasting. 
Such cooperation must of necessity imply a willingness ofthe employ- 
ees through their union to accept definite responsibility for the success 
of the company, and a willingness of the management of the company 
to delegate this responsibility to the union as well as to share the 
resulting benefits with its employees. The principles are as follows: 

1. Acceptance by the management of the union as necessary and helpfu to 
the company and its employees. 

2. Development between the union and management of a written agreement 
governing working conditions, hours of employment, wages, adjustment of 
grievances, and handling of disputes. 

3. Systematic cooperation between the union and the management for in- 
creased output, reduced costs, improved quality, greater efficiency, consery ation 
of materials, better working conditions, and the elimination of injury, fatigue, 
waste, etc. 

4. Willingness of the company to do all within its power to stabilize employ- 
ment as well as share with its employees from time to time the gains arising 
from cooperation. 

5. Establishment of joint conference machinery representative of both Unicoi 
and management to promote and maintain cooperative effort. 


The plan sets forth the organization of the cooperative machinery, 
the representation of union and management, the procedure of the 
cooperative conferences, and a number of subjects which might be 
considered at the cooperative meetings. It is stated that the specific 
purpose of the cooperative conferences is to consider proposals 0! 
mutual helpfulness; therefore, criticisms, faultfinding, and the 
handling of grievances should be ruled out of conference procedure. 





1 The information in regard to the union management agreement between Yeomans Bros. Pum) ‘ °. ind 
the machinists’ union was furnished the Bureau of Labor Statistics by B. M. Squires, of Chicago. 
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Syrup Workers—W. H. Cargill Co., Columbus, Ga. 


THE cooperative agreement between the W. H. Cargill Co., of 
Columbus, Ga., and the Syrup Workers’ Union No. 108, of the 
Brewery Workers’ International Union, has for its object the ‘“‘re- 
moving, as far as possible, [of] all causes for misunderstanding and 
friction, and of promoting to the greatest possible degree the mutual 
helpfulness of the two organizations.”’ 

The union agrees to promote in every possible legitimate way the 
distribution and sale of syrup and other products of the company and 
pledges its support in a constructive and responsible way to the end 
that quality and quantity of production may be maintained, and 
further pledges its “4, ste in effecting such economies in manu- 
facturing as may be brought about by introduction of improved 
machinery. Realizing that continuity of operation is essential to suc- 
cessful operation of the factory, it also agrees that in the event of differ- 
ences which may arise in respect to details of operation, compensation, 
hours of labor, working conditions, or any other matter of controversy, 
a period of not less than 60 days shall be allowed for the holding of 
conferences between the management and the executive committee 
of the union. 

The company agrees to the recognition of the bona fide trade-unions 
of its employees as their proper agents in matters affecting their wel- 
fare. It recognizes the unions as desirable, not only to the welfare 
and protection of their members, but also to the management, inas- 
much as the cooperation of their members is essential to the continued 
and successful operation of its manufacturing plant. The company 
also agrees to maintain good working conditions, fair wages, and, as 
far as practicable, continuity of employment. 

The agreement provides that representatives of both parties shall 
meet at regular intervals, preferably once a month, but as often as 
necessity may require, for the discussion of any question that may 
arise and for the further extension of a spirit of loyalty, helpfulness, 
and cooperation. 
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Increased Labor Productivity in Coal Mines, 1911 to 1929 


"| a increase in productivity in the coal mines of the United States 
from 1911 to 1929 is shown in the following table taken from the 
United States Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations No. 3082, 
dated January, 1931. In 1911 the production of 1 ton of coal required 
2.72 hours and 0.323 shift; by 1929 the time had been reduced to 
1.919 hours and 0.237 shift. In anthracite mines alone the time re- 


quired in 1929 was 3.694 hours and 0.462 shift as compared with 
3.754 hours and 0.473 shift in 1911; in bituminous mines it was 1.668 
mo, and 0.206 shift in 1929 compared with 2.472 hours and 0.288 
shift-in 1911, 
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NUMBER OF MAN-SHIFTS AND NUMBER OF MAN-HOURS REQUIRED TO PROD| «yp 
1 TON OF COAL IN THE COAL MINES OF THE UNITED STATES ; 


[Based upon all employees, surface and underground] 





Bituminous Anthracite | Total 





Shifts | Hours | Shifts | Hours 
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Labor Conditions in Highway Construction Camps in Minnesota 


N THE summer of 1930 an investigation was made by the Min- 

nesota Industrial Commission, following numerous complaints 
that road contractors were taking advantage of the unemployment 
crisis by imposing upon their workers long hours, low wages, un- 
reasonably high rates for board, and poor housing, and were requiring 
applicants for jobs to pay fees to employment agents. The investi- 
gators visited 13 construction projects operated by 44 contractors or 
subcontractors, most of whom had separate construction camps. The 
following are some of the findings in the report of this survey, which 
is dated August 19, 1930, and published in the Fifth Biennial Report 
of the Industrial Commission of Minnesota, 1929-1930: 

Approximately 1,700 persons were employed on the 44 projects 
visited, the number of workers on the different operations ranging 
from 7 to 131, the average being 33. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


On 27 of the 38 operations for which hours of work were reported 
the regular hours per day were 10; on 5 operations the hours were 11; 
on 4 they were 11); and on 2, from 10 to 11. For a few occupations 
the hours of work were reported as from 12 to 17 per day. Cooks 
had long hours, in one case the time put in at this work being re- 
ported as 18 hours per day. Other cooks had a 16-hourday. A few 
of the camps had woman cooks, one stating that her work required 
16% hours per day. 

The hourly wages paid by 29 contractors ranged from 25 to 50) 
cents; the daily wages of 5 contractors were from $2.00 to $3.50; 
the wages per month were from $40 to $50 with board. 
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Deductions from wages.—One contractor who had 50 men under 
him deducted $1 per month from their wages for medical service. 
This contractor had sublet portions of his project to four other con- 
tractors Who reported that they were required by him to deduct $1 
per month from the wages of each of their workers to be turned over 
to the head contractor for medical service. These four subcontractors 
had 155 workers and could not explain satisfactorily the service 
rendered for the money collected in this way. One subcontractor 
stated that this deduction was made from the first week’s wages and 
that if a worker left his job in less than 5 days, 20 cents was deducted 
for each day he was employed. 


Labor Supply and Labor Turnover 


Six of the contractors secured all their workers through licensed 
employment agencies, and five other contractors obtained nearly all 
their men from such agencies and made up the rest of their crews 
with local workers and transients applying for work on the job. 
Fourteen contractors had recourse to licensed employment agents to 
secure some of their labor, while 14 other contractors brought old 
employees with them, engaged local workers, hired their men on the 
job, or used crews made up in these three ways. ‘The fees of licensed 
employment agencies for referring workers to these jobs ranged from 
$1 to $3. One contractor reported that local men were not satis- 
factory, and another that local farm labor made poor skinners. 

On most of the projects the labor turnover was slight, which was 
attributed by the contractor to the scarcity of jobs. One employer 
who had been carrying on his operation for several months said that 
95 per cent of the crew he started with still remained. In one in- 
stance, however, a check of a licensed employment agency’s records 
showed that 292 men had been referred in less than 4 months to a 
contractor who never employed over 50 men at one time. It is 
suggested that this large turnover might be accounted for at least in 
part by the fact that this contractor paid the lowest wages and asked 
next to the highest rate for board found to be prevailing on any of 
the undertakings covered in the survey. 


Charges for Board and Lodging 


Contractors charged employees from $1 to $1.25 per day for 
board and lodging, 15 of the 25 reporting this item charging $1 per 
day. On other undertakings the workers lived at home or boarded 
in town, and in one case with a neighboring farmer. 


A comparison of the foregoing charges for maintenance with the wages paid 
to the employees shows that the highest charges were not made where the highest 
wages were paid. On the two operations where the charge for maintenance was 
$1.25 a day the wages paid were 35 cents an hour, and on one of the operations 
where $1.20 was charged for camp board and lodging only 25 cents an hour was 
paid for labor, while among the 15 contractors who charged $1 a day for main- 
tenance were 3 who paid 40 cents an hour and one who paid 50 cents to drivers, 
and in the two cases where $1.10 was charged for maintenance the wages were 
40 cents and 50 cents an hour. 
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Living Conditions 


Most of the camps were suitably located. Several camps, howey er. 
lacked sufficient space, though the investigators found that in some 
cases the contractors had paid as much as $100 for 6 weeks’ use of 
space which was wholly inadequate. In some crowded camps ‘he 
stables were too near the kitchen, and in other camps the horses 
had to pass too close to the kitchen door in going to and from the 
stables. In some cases camps were so near the construction job or the 
road that the kitchen, dining room, and bunk houses were very dusty. 
One camp was in a hollow and some of the workers lived in their own 
tents which they pitched on the hillside. 

Approximately half of the sleeping quarters were good, according to 
the report, about a quarter were fair, and the remainder bad. Many 
had no window or door screens, and a few had no doors at all. There 
were many flies and mosquitoes in the bunk houses. Some of the 
sleeping quarters were found to be only partly floored and a few were 
without any flooring. Many were dirty and untidy, and in one of 
them straw and débris were scattered around. Some were ivv 
crowded. 

The bunks were usually of the double-deck single type, constructed of iron or 
steel, with springs and mattresses. A few double-deck double bunks were fownd 
in some of thecamps. In about one-half of the camps the mattresses and bedding 
were found to be clean or fairly so. In the other half the bedding was descri!yed 
as being ‘‘poor,”’ ‘‘soiled,” “‘dirty”’ or ‘“‘very dirty.”” None of the beds cvn- 
tained sheets, and pillows were observed in only a few of the bunk houses. 

There appeared to be a scarcity of washbasins in most of the camps, ani in 
several there were none at all. No towels were observed in any of the camips. 
One of the camps, however, contained shower baths, with hot and cold water, 
which the employees were privileged to use two or three times a week. 

Toilets were provided in most of the camps. Only a small percentage of these 
were unclean. Four of the camps contained none, but two of these had toilets 
where the work was being done. In one camp the toilet consisted of stakes drive. 
into the ground and burlap on three sides, and in another camp there was merc!) 
a pole resting on stakes. Paper was found in only a few of the toilets and i 
only a small percentage had any lime been used. 


Over one-half of the kitchens and dining quarters were reported :s 
clean and well equipped, and nearly all of these were free of flies. 
The remainder of the kitchens and dining quarters might be said to 
be fair or poor, the former slightly predominating. In some of thei 
there were numerous flies. Tn almost all of the camps there were 
well-iced refrigerators for perishable food. Only a few camps had 10 
refrigerators nor ice. In one camp a deep hole had been dug for « 
cellar, and the condition of the food found there was fairly good. 
In only one camp was complaint made by the workers concerning t!ie 
food served. 

The water supply in the camps was reported fairly good. <A smu! 
number of camps were close to wells. Several other camps had 
pipes connecting with wells or with the municipal water supply. |) 
nearly all of the camps the water was lek in thresher tanks or 
barrels and kept in wooden barrels or metal tanks, some of which were 
left uncovered. In almost all of the operations and camps a dipper 
or common drinking cup was used. On two of the undertakinvs 
there were men with sore lips. 

In approximately two-thirds of the camps there were covered cas 
for the garbage, and in nearly all of the remaining camps it was co!- 
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lected in uncovered containers. Ordinarily, the garbage was taken 
away by farmers, in one case every day, and in other cases several 
times per week. In one camp, however, the garbage was piled up on 
the ground and was swarming with flies. 

Nearly all of the cesspools were covered, though a few were not, 
and in several camps the kitchen waste water was poured out on the 
ground and flies swarmed around the open pools. 

In several camps empty vegetable cans were buried, and in several 
others such cans were burned. In the great majority of the camps, 
however, the cans were in piles on the ground, frequently too close to 
the kitchen and constituting breeding places for flies. 


Accidents 


THE investigators made no attempt to find out the number and 
character of accidental injuries in connection with the road-construc- 
tion projects visited. The report of the survey indicates, however, 
that there had been minor accidents on many undertakings. One 
fatal and two serious nonfatal accidents were also reported. On 
other projects only a few of the workers had had minor injuries. 
Several contractors reported no accidents. It was noticed that on 
certain paving jobs men were suffering from cement burns. 

A large number of camps had good first-aid kits and other camps had 
small + but a number of the projects had no means of rendering 
first aid. 

In some camps open boxes of dynamite were carelessly placed, and 
in several cases open boxes of this explosive were found lying around 
the working field. On one project a pile of boxes of dynamite was 
discovered within 3 feet of tracks of passing trucks. In most of the 
blacksmith shops in the camps, striking tools with mushroomed heads 
and some with defective handles were found. Unguarded pulleys, 
belts, and shaft ends were also found in certain shops. 


lp 0-0 0- 


Labor Conditions in the Mines of India 


HE report of the chief inspector of mines in India for the year 

ending December 31, 1929, gives figures showing the effect of the 
legislation against the employment of women underground. The 
average daily number of employees, by sex and place of work, in 1928 
and 1929 was as follows: 


TABLE 1.—~AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN INDIAN MINES, BY SEX AND 
PLACE OF WORK 





























Males Females 
Place of work 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
Uncen 2 86, 155 92, 856 31, 785 24, 089 
J] +See 51, 005 54, 235 28, 453 28, 728 
Surface. Se oc ciceecdeccece. 52, 430 51, 954 17, 843 17, 839 
yl I a a i dl A 189, 590 199, 045 78, 081 70, 656 
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While the total number of employees was greater in 1929 than in 
1928, the number of female employees showed a marked decrease. 
which occurred almost exclusively among those working underground. 

This reduction by 24 per cent was to some small extent due to the fact that 
the employment of women underground in mines other than coal and salt mine, 
was prohibited with effect from July 1, 1929. It was, however, mainly die to 
the fact that with effect from the same date the number of women employed 
underground in coal mines was restricted to 29 per cent of the total labor force 
employed underground, which was the actual percentage so employed in 192s. 
In that year and in previous years the percentage fluctuated from day to day 
and from mine to mine. As under the new regulations, however, the percentage 
could not exceed what was formerly the average, a marked fall was inevitable: 
the percentage for coal mines was 23 and for all mines 21, as compared with 29 
per cent and 27 per cent, respectively, in 1928. 

As far as coal mines are concerned, the permitted percentage of 
women employed underground is to diminish annually by 3 until it 
is finally extinguished in 1939. In the salt mines, also, the percent- 
age of woman ‘workers allowed underground is to ‘diminish annu: illy 

and end in 1939. In 1929 the number employed underground in 


coal mining was 21,880 and in salt mining 333. 


Comparative Output of Coal Mines 


Figures are given showing the per capita output of coal in the 
different Provinces in 1929 as compared with the average output ior 
the period 1924-1928, as follows: 


TABLE 2.—ANNUAL OUTPUT OF COAL PER PERSON EMPLOYED, BY PROVINCE AND 
PERIOD 








Output (in tons) of coal per person employ: 





: Underground and in Above and below 
Province open workings ground 





1929 1924-1928 9: 1924- 





British India 180 
—— and Bihar ' 186 
115 
57 
131 
87 

















With the exception of Assam, every Province shows a greater per 
capita output in 1929 than in the preceding period, and in Assam the 
exception does not hold when the total number of workers employed 
in the mines is used as the basis of calculation. ‘The improvement is 
ascribed in the main to the increase in the use of coal-cutting ma- 
chinery. Some comparative figures for other countries are given: 
“Tn 1928 the output of coal per person employed above and below 
ground in the United Kingdom was 253 tons. In 1927 comparative 
figures i in certain other countries were: Japan, 136 tons; Transvaal, 
543 tons; United States of America, 706 tons.’ 

Warning i is given, however, that in comparing these figures the fac! 
must be borne in mind that both men and women are employed in 
the Indian mines, whereas elsewhere the employment of women 10 
such work is unusual or entirely unknown. 
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Accidents 


Durine the year 1929 there were 212 fatal accidents in the mines 
covered by the report, involving the loss of 266 lives—215 males and 
51 females. There were also 651 serious accidents, involving injuries 
to 672 persons. No record is kept of minor accidents. Serious ac- 
cidents are defined as ‘‘those in which an injury has been sustained 
which involves, or in all probability will involve, the permanent loss 
of the use of, or permanent injury to, any limb, or the permanent loss 
of or injury to the sight or hearing, or the fracture of any limb or the 
enforced absence of the injured person from work for a period exceed- 
ing 20 days.” 


TaBLE 3.—ACCIDENTS AND DEATH AND INJURY RATES IN INDIAN MINES, 1929 


Death rate per 1,000 Serious injury rate per 
Number of persons employed Number of | 1,000 persons employed 
| fatal acci- ett | serious 


| dents accidents 
Male Female 


Place of accident 


Male 


| | 
| | 


Female 








Underground - - ------ ‘ 1.79 1. 66 ’ 1. 58 
Open workings----.--.-...---- d . 50 14 y . 87 
Surface 29 . 42 . 39 - 1. 18 














The death rate per 1,000 persons employed, without regard to sex, 
was for those employed underground, 1.76; for those in open workings, 
0.37; and for those on the surface, 0.42; for the entire force it was 0.99. 





INSURANCE AND BENEFIT PLANS 


Delaware Old-Age Pension Act 


Y THE approval on January 29, 1931, of an act providing fo, 
the assistance of aged persons, Delaware became the thirteenth 
State! (not including Alaska) to adopt an old-age pension law. 

The passage of an old-age pension law in Delaware culminates {he 
efforts of legislators and public-spirited and interested citizens over a 
period of years in that State. An attempt was made by the Legisla- 
ture of Delaware in 1929 to enact such a law, but the measure failed. 
as many of the legislators were of the opinion that further study of 
the subject should be made. In the meantime Mr. Alfred I. DuPont, 
of Wilmington, Del., inaugurated upon his own responsibility an old- 
age pension system out of his private funds, and as a result it has been 
reported that approximately 1,300 needy aged citizens of Delaware 
have been and will continue to be assisted through the private efforts 
of Mr. DuPont until the new law goes into effect on July i, 1931. 

This law is unique among the old-age pension laws thus far enacte id, 
for under it all of the cost is borne by the State. 





Analysis of Delaware Act 


THE Delaware act is analyzed below, showing the principal features 
of the law. 

Date of approval.—January 29, 1931; in effect July 1, 1931. 

Establishment of relief—A State old-age welfare commission is 


created. The membership of the original commission is appointed 
by the governor and selected from each of the three counties (rural 
New Castle, Kent, and Sussex) and the city of Wilmington; subsequent 
vacancies and appointments are to be filled by the chief justic e of the 
State supreme court. The members of the commission are to serve 
without pay, but will be entitled to an attendance fee of $5 for each 
meeting held and other expenses in the performance of their duties. 
The commission is empowered to adopt necessary rules and regiila- 
tions and to appoint subordinate officers. 

Requirements for pension.—To be eligible for benefits under the law 
the applicant must be (1) 65 years of age or over; (2) a resident of 
the United States for 15 years and a a, adie of Delaware for not less 
than 5 years; and (3) without children or other responsible person to 
support him. No one may receive assistance (1) who has disposed of 
any property for the purpose of obtaining assistance; (2) who is an 
inmate of any public reform or correctional institution; or (3) who 
has been a professional tramp or beggar one year prior to making 
application. 

Application.—Application must be made to the State old-age wel- 
fare commission. 

Benefits—The amount of assistance allowed is dependent upon 
the circumstances in each case as shown by investigation by the cou- 
mission, but is limited to $300 annually, including the applicants 
inc me from property or other sources. No amount in excess of $25 
per month shall be allowed. 





1 California, Colorado, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, Ne \ 1, 
New York, Utah, WwW isconsin, and W yoming. 
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When the commission determines that a person is entitled to 
Becistance, a certificate is to be issued showing the amount of monthly 
becistance granted. This certificate shall be valid for one year unless 

yoked for cause, and is renewable at the option of the commission. 
he amountis payable by the State treasurer to the person named in 
ihe certificate, but if incapable of receiving same (upon the testimony 
%{ at least three credible witnesses) the money may be paid to some 
ther person for the benefit of the aged person. 
-s Upon death of a beneficiary an additional allowance for funeral 
la. Meexpenses (limited to $100) shall be made. Unpaid installments due 
Jd wnder the certificate are also payable to the legal representative of the 
Heceased. al By. 5 ; 
, Pensioners are prohibited from receiving any other public assistance 
(. eexcept, in cases of extreme emergency, medical and surgical treatment. 
Revision or revocation of benefits —A person receiving relief under 
he act must notify the commission of any property or income received 
‘i{ter his case was passed upon, so that the commission may either 
ancel the certificate or vary its amount. Certificates obtained im- 
properly are subject to cancellation by the commission, and the 
veneficlary in such a case is thereby disqualified for one year from 
naking an application for another allowance. The amount of assist- 
ance ceases and the certificate is canceled upon the pensioner’s ad- 
nittance to any charitable or benevolent institution. Upon convic- 
ion for an offense punishable by imprisonment for one month or more, 
he beneficiary forfeits assistance during the period of imprisonment. 

Assignability of relief, etc —Relief granted under the act is not sub- 
ject to assignment, execution, sale or charge, nor to fees allowed attor- 
,| Pmeys, ete., In bankruptcy proceedings. The property of qualified 
ersons under the act is exempt from taxation and assessment for 
yublic purposes. 

Reports —An annual report by the old-age welfare commission is 
}, Pvequired to be submitted to the governor, within 90 days after the 

‘lose of each calendar year, showing all expenditures and other infor- 
nation pertaining to the administration of the act. Upon the grant- 

ng of every Suptieation and the issuance of the certificate the com- 

juission must report the same to the State treasurer. 
f Appropriation.—An annual appropriation of $200,000 is made by 
the act, and all expenses and salaries are to be paid from this appro- 
priation. 
f Violations.—Violations of the act are deemed misdemeanors and 
punishable upon conviction by a fine of $500 or imprisonment not to 
xceed three years, or both. 
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. [Life Insurance and Sick Benefits for Street-Railway Employees 


HE ree aye of the Gary Railways Co., Gary, Ind., with divi- 
A sion No. 517 of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees, effective until July 1, 1931, contains the 
Pollowing provision : 
The company shall, at its own expense, insure employees covered by this agree- 
lent against death and total disability in the amount of $1,000, and against sick- 


less in the amount of $20 per week, to be paid for 26 weeks during disability in 
Ally one year, commencing on the eighth day after the disability is incurred. 
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Incidence of Illness Among Adult Wage Earners 


STATISTICAL study, by Dean K. Brundage, of the incidence of 

illness among wage-earning adults was published in the Novem. 
ber and December, 1930, issues of the Journal of Industrial Hyziene. 
The study is based on the morbidity experience among a number of 
industrial groups at various periods and some studies among the ge. 
eral population, and forms one of a series of studies in the diseases of 
adult life being made by the division of research of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. 

As there is more or less vagueness in the term ‘‘case”’ of sic ‘kness it 
has been defined for the purposes of the study in terms of a “ waiting 
period ’’; that is, cases are included if they last longer than a certain 
minimum period such as one, two, or three days, a week, etc., it being 
considered that in most cases comparisons of sic kness are valid if base 
on an identical waiting period. Of nearly as great importance as the 
unit of measurement in comparisons of industrial sickness rates is the 
provision, or lack of provision, for sick leave, since it has been shown 
to have a decided effect upon the sickness distribution. A comparison 
of the frequency of absence on account of sickness in two companies, 
one of which paid wages during disability while the other did not, 
showed a relatively high rate for cases of short duration in the company 
which pays during sickness, while in the second company the larger 
proportion of cases were found among those of longer duration. In 
the company in which full wages were paid a check on malingering 
was made, the company physician calling on all those who reported 
themselves as unable to work on account of illness. Over a 3- year 
period during which a large percentage of the cases lasting one or two 
days were diagnosed it was found that malingering was a negligible 
factor in the apparently high rate of short-period illnesses. “Owing 
to the fact that the pay would not be forfeited, the tendency among 
these employees was to remain at home and take care of their ailments 
especially colds and other so-called minor respiratory diseases, with 
the result that the amount of disability among such employees was 
lessened as well as the spread to others of communicable disease 
checked. 

The most frequent causes of disability are the respiratory diseases 
(colds, influenza, bronchitis, and tonsillitis) and digestive diseases, 
while the most frequent causes of death are the breakdown of the cir 
culatory system, the kidneys, and the lungs; the nervous diseases: 
and malignant diseases such as cancer. The ratio of the ordinary 
respiratory diseases to death in a general population group has /ee! 
shown to be 300 to 1 and of diseases me disorders of the mgestive 
system the ratio was about 200 to 1, while the ratio of illnesses duie t 
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ihe degenerative diseases, cancer, etc., was only about 10 cases to 1 
death. From these figures it will be seen that mortality statistics do 
not present a true picture of the general ill health of the people as a 


whole. 
Diseases Causing Sickness Among Industrial Workers 


Sratistics of the frequency of different diseases lasting one week or 
longer among a group of industrial sick-benefit associations, having a 
combined membership of 100,000 to 150,000, have been compiled by 
the United States Public Health Service since 1920. These figures 


‘have shown the great preponderance of the respiratory diseases and 


diseases of the digestive system among the causes of sickness. 

During the 8-year period 1921 to 1928, inclusive, respiratory dis- 
eases caused 42.4 per cent of total disabilities from sickness and non- 
industrial accidents. In the respiratory group, influenza was by far 
the most frequent cause of sickness followed by tonsillitis, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia. Diseases of the digestive system came second in the 
list of causes of illness, and nonindustrial accidents, third; the remain- 
ing causes representing only 34.2 per cent of the cases were, in the 
order of importance, diseases of the circulatory and genito-urinary 
systems, rheumatism, diseases of the nervous system, of the skin, of 
the organs of locomotion, epidemic and endemic diseases, and a small 
group of unclassified diseases. The contagious and infectious diseases 
such as typhoid fever, smallpox, diphtheria, measles, etc., upon which 
public health effort is often so largely directed, caused less than 3 per 
cent of the cases for which sick benefits were paid among this group. 
Approximately the same relative frequency of these broad disease 
groups is maintained in records of disabilities lasting one day or longer 
instead of more than one week. A study of sickness incidence among 
employees of the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of Boston, showed 
that the number of days of disability on account of respiratory dis- 
eases averaged, over a 10-year period, 3.2 days per year for males 
and 5.5 days for females, while colds alone resulted in the loss of 1.4 
days and 2.1 days, respectively. 

Aside from the respiratory diseases, there is little seasonal variation 
in the sickness rates, although there is a tendency for the nonrespir- 
atory diseases to be least prevalent in October and November and 
most frequent in midwinter. 


Factors Affecting Rate of Disabling Sickness 


InpUsSTRIAw groups differ markedly from the general population 
in age grouping, the younger adult ages predominating. It has been 
estimated that in the manufacturing industries of the country as 
many as 80 per cent of the men are below the age of 45, and that 
probably 90 to 95 per cent of the women are below that age. Also, 
there is evidence that industrial workers are not representative of 
the general population from a health standpoint, but represent on 
the whole a rather favorably selected group. Between the ages of 
15 and 50 the sickness rates, it has been shown, tend to rise more 
rapidly in the general than among the industrial groups. After the 
age of 50, however, the frequency of disabilities among industrial 
workers lasting more than one week increases fairly rapidly, as does 
also the number of days lost per man per year. There is some evi- 
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dence that, in addition to the fact that more serious diseases ja), 
rally tend to occur among older persons, some loss of recuperatiy, 
ability begins to show even in the early thirties. 

Absence on account of illness is more frequent among female ey. 
ployees than among males. The mutual benefit associations’ re r4; 
showed that the frequency of disability lasting longer than one wee 
among women was 50 per cent higher over a 7-year period thay 
among the men, and that the rate for a majority of the disease group; 
was higher among thewomen. Therate was twice that of the male rat: 
for neurasthenia, diseases of the pharynx and tonsils, appendicitis 
the genito-urinary group exclusive of nephritis, for certain gener! 
diseases, and for ill-defined and unknown causes; but amone the 
women there was a much lower rate for hernia, for pneumonia the 
rate was less than half the male frequency, there was less rheumatism, 
fewer cases of lumbago and other diseases of the organs of locomotion, 
and of diseases of the veins and of the bones and joints. The rate 
for nonindustrial injuries per 1,000 persons was about the sanic for 
the two sexes. When disabilities lasting one day and over are in. 
cluded, the rate is still higher, as short disabilities tend to occur much 
more frequently among women. ! 

There is little information relative to racial susceptibility, but such 
data as are available indicate that immigrants from warm rezions 
such as Greece and Italy may be more liable to attack from respirs. 
tory diseases than immigrants from northern Europe or natives o 
this country. 


Comparisons of such statistics as are available of sickness accordin: Be ; 


to marital status indicate that for women both the frequency and 
the severity rates are higher among the married than among the 
single. Records which were kept for the employees of one company 
for a period of eight years show that the married women appear to 
have been disabled considerably oftener than the single by influcnz 
and grippe, and by diseases of the nasal fossae, but that frequency o! 
diseases of the pharynx and tonsils was about the same in the two 
groups. In the digestive group of diseases the greatest excess among 
the married was in diseases of the stomach, diarrhea, and enteritis, 
while among other diseases a considerably higher frequency rate wes 
found for rheumatic affections. One of the widest differences was 
for the genito-urinary group, the rate, especially for the more serious 
cases, being much higher among the married. Although it is not 
possible to determine definitely the reasons for these differences, the 
report states that it is quite probable ‘that the double duty o! the 
married industrial worker, i. e., the factory job in addition to tli 
homekeeping job involving as it frequently does the strain of lil’: 
bearing and the care of children as well as the housework itself, :.y 
result in overwork sufficient to predispose to illness of any nature, 
and may thereby exact a toll of incapacitation much greater that 
that experienced by the single woman in industry.” 

Alcoholism is of comparatively little importance in some industries 
while in others it has a decided influence on the sickness rate. |! 
is often prevalent among workers subjected to especially arduous 
working conditions. For example, in the anthracite coal-mining 
industry, the annual number of absences of two consecutive davs 0! 
longer on account of alcoholism in two mines amounted to 47! pc! 
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1,000 men for miners engaged in cutting and loading coal, as com- 


pared with 172 for all other occupations. In the cement industry 
‘the rates varied from 17 per 1,000 in one plant in occupations in 


which there was small exposure to dust or heat, to 263 for quarry 
labor and 485 for those exposed to heat in the kiln room. Among 


these groups in both industries the sickness rate was also definitely 
‘higher than among the other employees. Although these rates were 


based on rather small numbers, it appears that drinking was con- 


agreeable work. Therefore, reduction in drinking among industrial 


Femployees, the writer says, may be closely connected with an im- 


provement in working and hygienic conditions. 


Industrial Selection 


SicKNESsS rates may be expected to be somewhat lower for an 


jindustrial group than for the rere population, since the industrial 
a 


group is made up of individuals who are ordinarily able to engage in 
work, while the general population includes many invalids and per- 


‘sons with physical impairments serious enough to prevent industrial 


employment. The securing of comparable data is difficult since 
there is no satisfactory way of ascertaining when a person not 
employed is actually disabled by sickness and would have remained 
at home on account of illness if he had been employed at the time. 
Also, in industrial establishments it is comparatively easy to obtain 


a exact record of absences from work on account of sickness, while 
ing 


in a general population this can be secured only by repeated house- 


to-house canvasses, and even then some of the shorter sicknesses 
may be forgotten in the intervals between visits. The study of the 
> incidence of sickness in Hagerstown, Md., made by the United States 


Public Health Service in 1921, serves, however, in the present study 
for a comparison of sickness rates with a group of workers employed 


>in arubber factory. For both groups the sickness incidence for the 
age period 20 to 24 was taken as the basis of comparison of the trend 
in the age curves of illness. In the general population the trend was 
jsteadily upward while among employees of the rubber company the 


frequency rates, based on disabilities lasting two working-days or 
longer, rose more slowly from age 25 to 40, declined from then to 
age 60, after which the upward trend in frequency of disability was 


Jresumed. Comparisons with other employees’ groups which were 


made in the original study are not included in the present one, but 


none of these, it is stated, showed as great a rise in the frequency of 


sickness between the ages of 25 and 55 as did the Hagerstown curve. 

_ From the evidence in these studies that illness frequency failed to 
increase with age as rapidly among industrially employed persons as 
among those in the general population, it is suggested that there 
may be a tendency for the sickly to give up their employment, thus 


}providing a more favorably selected group from the standpoint of 
health in middle age and beyond than is found among those in the 


earlier years of industrial life. Proof of a process of the survival of 
the fittest was afforded by the recent experience of a public service 
company in Massachusetts, which was considering the advisability 
of compulsory retirement of all employees over 70 years of age. It 
was found from the sickness records of the company that the amount 
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of sickness among its employees over the age of 70 compared very 
favorably with that of younger age groups. 
The report states that if a process of selection of this sort is really 
going on in industry, lower sickness rates among persons with the 
longer service should be expected in those industries which are relp. 
tively free from health hazards. The records of a rubber many. 
facturing company in Ohio shows that the frequency of disabling 
sickness decreased markedly among persons with the longer employ. 
ment in the industry, the rate being more than four times as high 
among those with less than three months’ service as among persons 
having more than five years’ service. More complete records from 
a public utility company in New England giving the sickness inci- 
dence by age groups shows definitely lower rates of sickness for both 
males and females in each age group up to 55 and over for employees 
having more than five years’ service as compared with those having 
less than five years’ service. ; 
In further proof of the theory that a process of selection is going on 
through the self-elimination from an industry of those less adapted 
physically to the particular work or working conditions involved, it 
would be expected that the frequency rate of disabling sickness would 
be higher among those who quit than among those who remained, pro- 
vided there was no health hazard which increased the sickness rate 
immediately among those who remained. Data covering former 
employees of a Portland cement plant and a group of anthracite coal 
miners, both of which are dusty trades but in which the effects of the 
dust inhalation are.delayed, showed greater frequency of disability of 
two days or longer from respiratory disease among those who qui 
than among those who remained at work up to a period of about 
eight years’ service. After that time the respiratory rates were more 
nearly equal in the two groups, as the effect of the dust hazard began 
to appear even in those relatively the most immune to its effects. 


Occupational Health Hazards 


Recorps of disability from sickness are available for a few dusty 
trades. The highest sickness frequency was found among a group 
of gold miners, and the highest respiratory disease rate among the 
granite cutters of Vermont. High frequency rates for respiratory 
diseases were found in each one of the four dusty trades—gold 
mining, anthracite mining, granite cutting, and cement manufac- 
turing. A very definite excess in the incidence of influenza and grippe 
was shown in all the four dusty trades. There was a high incidence 
of rheumatism among both the gold and coal miners, and diseases 
of the skin were unusually prevalent in all the dusty trades studied 
except granite cutting. 

In spite of the unusually favorable selection of workers in the stee! 
industry, due to the fact that the nature of the work demands only 
the stronger types of men, pneumonia is unusually high in this 
industry. In a study, as yet uncompleted, by the Public Health J 
Service, it is shown that cases of influenza and pneumonia are abnor- 
mally frequent in the blast-furnace, coke-oven, and open-hearth 
departments, and in the open-hearth department, bronchitis as well 
In each of these departments there is a heat hazard together with 
exposure to extremely wide variations in temperature. 


[866] 
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Accident Experience in the er and Steel Industry to the End 
of 1929 


N the iron and steel industry as a whole the accident rates, both as 

to frequency and severity, showed increases from 1928 to 1929— 
being the first increase in frequency recorded since 1922 and the first 
increase in severity since 1926. The frequency rate rose from 19.7 
to 24.8 per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure and the severity rate from 2.2 to 
2.6 per 1,000 hours’ exposure. Slight increases in severity rates from 
1928 to 1929 were registered in the eee Bessemer 
converters, open-hearth furnaces, foundries, heavy rolling mills, plate 
mills, rod mills, tube mills, unclassified rolling mills, fabricating shops, 
wire drawing, mechanical department, coke ovens, axle works, docks 
and ore yards, cold rolling, and unclassified. No change took place in 
the rate for sheet mills. One group of plants erecting structural steel 
had an increased rate and the other group a decreased rate. The other 
11 departments all had a lower severity rate in 1929 than in 1928. 


Experience in a Selected Group of Companies 


TABLE 1 presents the experience of six companies which were among 
the first to undertake active accident prevention and whose record 
has beenremarkable. As the table shows, from 1913 to 1928 there was 
an almost constant decline in the rates. In 1929, however, slight in- 
creases occurred in the rates for five of the plants; there was no change 
in the frequency rate in Group A manufacturing miscellaneous steel 
products, while a decrease in rates occurred in one plant—that manu- 
facturing wire and its products. 


TABLE 1.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) FOR A 
SELECTED GROUP OF PLANTS, 1913 TO 1929, BY PRODUCT AND YEAR 














Miscellaneous 
von f bat yf steel products 
cat an 
Year prod- Sheets prod- Tubes Total 
ucts ucts Group | Group 
A B 

0 REE SS See pene ene 100. 3 61.6 59. 3 27.2 70.9 41.3 60. 3 
1914 te I dime dowen 59. 0 47.2 46. 2 12.5 50. 7 27.6 43. 5 
1915 Be SE ee, Cee ae 53. 5 37.3 52.4 10.8 51.9 23. 0 41.5 
2 ES RE Sa ee eee 52.1 34.0 48. 2 12.4 67.6 28. 2 44.4 
SR Se Ee eee ee 51.3 33. 9 32.5 10. 2 51.3 20. 5 34. 5 
_., NaS. oe a ae ee 38. 2 25. 9 18.8 9.1 42.0 31.4 28. 8 
Oe EE Sa a ee ee 32.8 25. 8 12.5 9.1 39. 7 23.0 26. 1 
Se ee a ie aa ae ee 35.3 22.7 12.0 8.9 35.3 18.6 22. 9 
Eee aS ee ees eee ey Oe Ce ee 28. 4 17. 5 7.5 6. 1 15. 8 12.1 13. 2 
SS oa a ae 33. 8 16. 9 7.9 y= 14.5 10.8 13. 0 
_ BPs” SS RSC ae ee 32. 6 17. 2 7.9 7.0 13. 9 9.8 12.7 
UES a I See 33. 4 10.3 6.2 5. 1 1L.8 7.9 10. 2 
Se Se ee 1 owe) ee oe 27.4| 114 4.2 4.0 9.8 3.7 8.2 
BP! Oo SR ag: 24.3 9.4 3.9 3. 6 6. 6 3.8 6.8 
id iin mugs Toon on So, oo coco decken 18. 0 8.4 3.5 2.5 5.1 2.7 5.3 
— ~ <n ON ae 19. 7 8.7 4.0 2.3 5.3 2.4 5.6 
ee RRS Sa 21.4 10.7 3.1 3.0 5.3 3. 2 6.2 
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In order to get a complete view of the changes which have occurred 
since the safety movement was inaugurated, it is necessary to con. ider 
not only the frequency and severity in departments and produc: tion 
groups but also the changes in the causes of accidents. As shown jy 
Table 2, a notable decline has occurred in the rate of accidents diic to 
each of the principal causes of accidents from 1913 to 1929. 


TABLE 2.—FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EXPOSURE) IN A SELE( TF) 
GROUP OF PLANTS, 19 3 AND 1929, BY CAUSE OF ACCIDENT 


























Frequency rates 
(per 1,000,000 
Cause of accident hours’ exposure) 

1913 1929 
ig cin sy kn hora dhiedddad ten 7.3 1.4 
Vehicles____-_. To SR REE E GS 88 EG ER. 2.3 +2 
Rs ee PR ene Eee 5.4 4 
Palas! SBI Sa alll. leh aca 4.5 on 
Handling objects....._......._._____.. 26. 7 2.7 
PII a sistas yo0e.6 -scneududabe i 12.9 se 
pa AS gS ENE I cS 60. 3 6.2 

i 








Table 3 shows the frequency rates in detail for the selected group 
of plants since 1915 by cause of accident: 


TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES (PER 1,000,000 HOURS’ EX — FOR 
SELECTED GROUP OF PLANTS, 1915 TO 1929, BY YEAR AND CAUS 


















































| | | 
Accident cause 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 1929 
| } } | 
CORRS Sees PESTS OS SE ES PORE Eee es” eo: eee eon 
Machinery---_-_......-- 4.9) 5.4/45'4.0/,3.3/3.4/1.8)2.2)/2.3/ 2.0) 16/15/13) 14 
Working machines_} 2.6 | 2.6 | 2.0}1.8|14]1.5 -8;)11/)10 .8 ot - se 6 
Caught in_--_-_- BT. EL ee ee at oe owes eT oT oe. OT OE oer 68) «4 
Breakage. ____- 1} .2] .2] -2] -2] 02] 02} 1p MT @M]@1 eet ® 
Moving mate- 
Sie oes cs. Ay eet ae ee OP ST AP SE SOT OT BP OF ST ei | 22 
Cranes, ete. --_._.- 2.3/2.8/25/22/1.9)19/10/12/1.3/1.2] .9] .9) .8) .8) 29 
Overhead__.___| 2.0 | 2.5} 2.2)1.9/)1.6/1.5] .8/1.0] 1.1 el ot i.waer ae! «6 
Locomotive...| .2} .2] .2| .2} .2} .2] .2] .1}] .2] .1] .1] .1] 21] .! 
Other hoisting 
apparatus.~_} .1/] .1] .1 ot cal ee h-tey-ia SAP RE a Ad l 
a Pre TRS eR See ee oll 5 .4 .6 5 3 -3 »Z 2 2 
Hot substances_-_-...--- 3.7 | 4.5) 3.613.0) 2.8) 2.5);12)1.1}1.2 Oi «4 H+ .4 4 4 
Electricity_......-- th Gd Wk: oe ce isl ohd kt oF de®) tt 184 0) | ( 
Hot metal_______-- 2.3) 3.0/ 2.51 2.1/2.0; 1.8 .8 7 .9 .6 .4 4 .3 2 
Hot water, ete___-_- 1.2;1.1 .8 6 .6 .4 2 .3 2 2 sa on zh i 
Falls of persons___._.-- 3.5 | 3.7)3.2) 2.8 | 2.8)2.511.71/1.5}14},14]11]10 Be . 
From ladders-.----_- Shi SERRE S84 see 1 Ott ae aT 7 Oo aeskt @ i () 
From scaffolds... _- ati pa Sa cal: «Bi Le ees 1 ay | a on eee (! 
Into openings. _.__- eek eB age CL. 28 t eae 2 © 1)/@;);,@),@1}Q@)] © 
Due to insecure ; 
footing -___...--- BLIBLILZEIZSISZSIZIL1.42 LEILI11] .9] .8] .6] .¢ i 
Falling material not | 
otherwise specified_..| .7| .6] .4] .3] .4}--_-- Poa” | ees es ee a Ee 
Wing: ..... .c..-20 20.6 {21.5 115.7 [12.8 '11.7 [10.4] 6.5 | 5.815.513.9'13.412.912.0/ 2.3) 2 
rene in han- 
a a i slant ala 7.618.4/6.115.51'5.0144/),2.6) 2612.311.9|)1.5]1.2 -9 9] 12 
Cons between._.| 2.6} 3.1) 2.1),1.7|),1.7}, 1.3 al® my a -5| .4 -3 2 3 3 
., apes 1.4/1.4]}1.2 .9 y | 6 5 4 .4 Fe > 2 me | 1 2 
oak aepoie Bet Betws ue EOE LIt i 8) Bt BT Bbc Si 22] 22 
Flyingfromtools__} .1} .1} .1] .1] .1] .2] .17 .1] 0.1} Q@ /] @M1Q@]Q@] © 
Sharp points and 
eee SaSIZBLI2ZZILSILZSILSIL1) .61 .6] .3] .4] .4]:°.38] .4 4 
es Z261;2.91;2.01,1.7/1.41514] .8| .7] .8] .6|] .5] -5] .3] .3 4 
Miscellaneous... -_--- 6.5) 7.0) 5.41,461)411/38.1)13),19]) 1.8/1.6) 11] .4) .6) .7 
Asphyxiating gas__.| .1} .1] .1] .1) .2] .1] .51 @ 1)/@/)/@7,@/ @)] © 
Flying, not strik- 
me e7Gs....6-64. Gk .€7+.4 1. <ePa3 Te 5 ee Sey. lL Beh ore 2 ee See 
Flying, striking . 
Ra nated 1731.91)1.6)16/13]11 5 -4 2 3 2 Pe y | 
[| PS ae she Obed | sibel i wkd «41.0310 4.1 0 @) | @) | ( ) 
a ediscasscteates 3.714.11/3.2/2.2/2.211.5] .6)/13/}1.1]1.0! . om l at i; .4 
Grand total. ___- 41,5 |44.4 [34.5 28.8 |26.3 [22.0 18.3 (13.0 12.8 10.2/8.2/6.8/5.3)5.6 62 

















jLess than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Experience in the Industry as a Whole 


Tue notable features of Table 4, which follows, is the uniformity 
with which the rates decline from period to period. This table in- 
ludes all the data that it has been possible to assemble for thespeci- 
‘ed departments. In order to secure a sufficient volume to give a 
mooth curve a 5-year moving average has been applied to this group 
ff rates. The rates are higher than those of Tables 1 and 2 since 
this group ineludes not only plants in which effective safety work 
has been done, but also those which have not yet reached a similar 
standard. 

Contrasting the period 1907-1911 with that of 1925-1929, it is 
een that the frequency rates in the different departments have de- 
jined as follows: Blast furnaces from 76.1 to 22.0; Bessemer 
onverters from 101.5 to 13.7; open hearths from 84.2 to 22.6; 
foundries from 60.1 to 59.5; heavy rolling mills from 61.0 to 12.1; 
slate mills from 69.4 to 19.9; and sheet mills from 44.1 to 25.2. For 
the industry as a whole the rate declined from 69.2 to 20.5. 

The decline in severity rates from 1907-1911 to 1925-1929 has 
been as follows: Blast furnaces from 10.6 to 4.2; Bessemer con- 
verters from 7.6 to 4.2; open hearths from 7.5 to 4.6; heavy rolling 
mills from 4.4 to 2.1; plate mills from 5.1 to 2.5; and sheet mills 
from 3.1 to 1.6. The only increase took place in foundries, whose 
severity rate rose from 2.7 to 3.0. For the whole industry the rate 
leclined from 5.0 to 2.6. 


TaBLE 4.—ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, BY DEPART- 
MENT AND PERIOD 


Frequency rates (per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) 



































| All de- | ‘Bessemer Heavy 
Period part- Pen con- | A ani — rolling a a 

| ments naces | verters Nearths | en mills ms = 

| 
5007-1011... dense... 69. 2 76.1) 1015 84. 2 | 60. 1 61.0 69. 4 44. | 
3008-1912. .....2.....- 65. 1 67.7 79. 5 79. 5 | 61.5 57.0 60. 8 47.9 
3000-1913... ......-. | 62. 1 62. 4 92.3 78. 6 | 65. 1 51.7 55.9 49. 1 
1910-1914... 59. 2 62. 3 89. 8 75. 0 | 63. 6 46. 1 49. 9 51.1 
Tey) it eae 53.3 50. 3 65. 0 67. 6 | 59. 3 39. 4 44.7 48. 1 
1912-1916 bao coal 51.3 47.8 76. 1 64. 8 | 57. 8 37.3 41.5 47.4 
BD1S-1007 - cues daw! 48. 2 41.4 68. 3 58. 4 | 60. 4 32. 1 36. 6 41.3 
re ee a 43. 6 40. 5 60. 7 53. 5 | 57.0 31.1 39. 8 35.8 
bp Se 41.5 39. 0 57.7 50. 5 | 61.0 32. 4 39, 2 32.7 
1916-1920... _____ wel 41.1 38. 0 53. 1 50. 2 | 61.0 31.4 38. 4 33. 7 
9017-1088. cio dicwnes 39. 5 36. 3 47.0 44.8 63. 1 29. 9 37.6 33. 4 
1018-1922 ........... | 36.5 34. 0 39.9 41.3 | 60. 4 27. 6 36.7 35.2 
1919-1923._.___.____.. 34.9 32.9 30. 5 33. 0 | 61.7 23. 8 31.4 37. 2 
a ee | 33. 6 | 30. 7 24.9 32.9 | 62. 7 21.2 29. 4 35. 1 
a. ee eee 31.3 | 29. 0 17.0 29.9 | 63. 1 18. 1 26. 8 33. 2 
BORD 1006 Se uh 29.9 | 28. 7 1697 28. 3 | 62. 8 16. 6 25. 6 30. 6 
BONB-1997. se 24. 7 | 24. 6 13.5 22.9 | 55. 1 13.2 19. 2 22.9 
1924-1928._._.-.-....- . 27.4| 271 15.3 24.7| 59.8 14.4 21.8 26.7 
1925-1929... 20.5; 220 13.7 22. 6 | 59. 5 12. 1 19.9 25. 2 

Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure) 
| 

MONT TO 88 ee 5.0 | 10. 6 7.6 7.5 2.7 4.4 5.1 3.1 
2908-1912... 4.3 | 8.8 7.4 6.6 3.1 4.2 4.1 2.8 
1900-1913.......-__... 4.4 8.3 6.7 6.8 3.5 4.0 3.8 3.0 
BONO 1094. os ye Sk 4.1 | 7.0 6. 4 6.6 3.6 3.6 3.9 2.6 
gl) er ar ee 3. 6 | 6.2 5.3 5.8 2.3 3.4 3.1 29 
Buia 1016. bee a7) 5.8 6. 1 5.5 3.1 3.5 2.8 2.3 
6 re ne 3.7 | 5.6 7.1 5. 1 3.3 3.6 2.6 2.1 
pet 1096, ee 3.5 | 5.4 7.3 5.8 3.2 3.4 2.6 1.8 
5918-1919. 3.6 5.8 6.9 6.5 3. 4 3.9 2.5 1.5 
1916-1920... 3.5 | 5.7 6.3 6.3 3.2 3.5 2.6 1.8 
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TABLE 4.—ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON 


Severity rates (per 1,000 hours’ exposure 
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, All de- Blast Bessemer Open Foun- Heavy Plate 
Period part- | furnaces con- | hearths dries rolling ill 
ments verters | . | mills —— 
| } 
5 SRE eae yee 3.4 §.7 5.4 5.8 3.2 3.3 2. 5 | 
Me... bacdecacc.4 3.1 5.5 4.2 5.3 2.7 2.9 2. 5 
EE SIF 3.0 5.0 3.2 4.2 2.7 2.4 2. 4 
el IE 98 2.8 4.5 2.6 4.2 2.8 2.3 2. 4 
GIP AES. SS 2.7 4.6 3. 2 4.0 3.1 2.6 2.6 
ERE 2.8 4.7 4.0 4.6 3. 2 2.6 2.6 
eee ee 2.4 4.1 3.7 4.3 2.9 2.4 2.2 
EE 2.7 4.4 4.1 4.5 3. 0 2.4 2.4 
1925-1929_ ___- 2. 6 4.2 4.2 4.6 3.0 2.1 2. 5 
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Table 5 gives summary data for the industry and for each depart. 
ment, the frequency and severity rates for 1929 and for the first year 
for which data were collected: 


TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES SINCE FIRST YEAR DAT, 
WERE COLLECTED, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR 






































Fre- , Fre- 
quency cae quency | © pat 
Department and year es oe (per 1,000 Department and year "1,000,000 (per 1,00) 
eet a hours’ | h hours’ 
hours exposure) ours omen 
exposure)| ©*P0S | exposure) | ©“) 0Sure 

The industry: Wire drawing: | 
I didi nijuiils ile 80.8 7.2 | NR is ansiasp4is <a- <4: 77.6 | 43 
aie cocncaccecha te 24.8 2.6 large a ei 5.8 | 39 

Electrical es: 

Blast furnaces: 1910 - te 62. 7 | 42 
A ER eee se Biad =i 101. 3 16.0 | 1929 _ _ _- 5 5.8 49 
Bi Spica cwec eww ccostesa 19. 2 2.5 || Mechanical department: 

Bessemer converters: 1908 _ - -- ‘ : 91. 3 | 
| SE eee be ake 134. 0 5.4 1929 _ ams | 2 
Bs Ji acthiashwwin av aigy whe 3.3 2.9 } Power houses: | 

Open hearths: Ea eR arate Epes * 16. 4 44 
ak a cmtnia dee tae 104. 5 14. 4 | | GR aes ae 5. 0 : 
_ , Sea ea Bee 19. 1 4.4 || Yards: 

Foundries i} 1907 _ _. 66.6 | 7 
sa bdidih«osctbihuabind 65. 0 3.4 ||  <4aRs 11.4 | 2 
Pil denaandetadabcke 58. 5 3.5 || Coke ovens: 

Bar mills: pipe > vanes 27.1 | 33 
SS ee a ee 60. 3 1.9 | 1929 i 6. 0 22 
_, _ ERTS ete + 20. 1 1.7 || Erection of structural steel: | 

Heavy rolling mills: | dats chick cuamakdnnseud 110. 4 25.4 
1907 Lipddlo ane Sokubide 65. 3 4.8 f 179.4 m4 

eth ebvaltie ne oo das tientibaend 8.9 2.2 | 1929. - --.-.-.-------- iol 262.2 24.) 

Plate mills: ; Axle works: 

+= oh bp dh ls cee estabaon ‘ 113.7 9.1 i Et endl soy shhcedbci bach dah 38. 3 3.4 
Toor s eee 17.8 | 2.6 || BE 6 chdiilnw nc avdnilimesbos 56.4 1.2 

Puddling mills: || Car wheels: 

A RS ee ee) ee 47.1 | 1.7 || SRS addin bon abcahentede 22. 3 ] 
SR eee Oe 8 3 | 1 |} RE SSE SST ae 72.1 | 2 

Rod mills | Docks and ore yards 
in bilindidnoss-ide< clipes 38. 6 | 1.2 | Ds dhl ns <n thlhoasbax 26. 1 
_ PSR 21.0 | 4.0 | NS i acai 8.9 

Sheet mills: || Woven-wire fence 
RSE: aS 44.8 4.1 || BAB. - Sh SSE 65. 2 | 
MT ieldbbJcasasccuncan sk 23. 1 oa ectadekdsacss onane 10. 5 | 

Tube mills: . Nails and staples: 
= Si iecalih Sesevcesinaairebibing aint eal task 96. 4 3.1 | NE baci? ci tidemeo on aan 41.8 | 

et at inch gaits shoals ah 18. 5 1.8 || NOS Bearers ore 6.1 | 

Unclassified rolling mills: Hot mills: 
EE Ve ae 113.7 5.0 | A RIE Te A te 43. 5 1. 
RES ESE Seen ee 23. 9 | 2.4 | Senet aE Tat A, SENT 11.7 » 

Fabricating shops: Cold rolling : 
es a 94. 4 | 9.5 (eee me Ea a Ze * 38. 7 le 
i tetinwwdtent ome we 25.9 | 3.3 | lili ennai chan ants wyidien « 30. 5 2! 

Forge shops: Unclassified : ] 
Se ae 80. 4 | 4.4) al ET ly RR 43. 3 2. 
RT 27.9 | pe aia Fy AE RIRER 23.0 2. 

1 Data cover 907 employees ? Data cover 985 employees. 
[870] 
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Accidents and Accident Rates, by Year and Period 


Table 6 gives detailed data showing, for each department and for the 
dustry, the frequency and severity rates in each year for which 
ata have been collected. The reason for the reputation for hazard 
Shee (porne by the blast-furnace department is shown by the high rates in 
uly Bhis department; during the 22-year period covered by the figures, 
—Bowever, an enormous decrease in both frequency and severity rates 
iqgas taken place. The Bessemer converter department started with 
“Bequency rates even higher than those of the blast-furnace depart- 
‘Ment, but by 1929 had reduced these to considerably below those 
iam the latter department; the reduction in severity has not been so 
great. 
i At the present time the open-hearth process furnishes much the 
argest tonnage of steel. Although its accident rates have declined 
vartgteadily, both frequency and severity rates are still higher than those 
vearqpf most of the other departments. Foundries have shown an irregu- 
, ar series of rates, with practically no material improvement. The 
ar mills are usually hand operated and, while the severity rate is not 
D\TM@reat, there are a good many minor accidents. 
—_— A consistent and remarkable decline has been shown in the rates 
verity or Doth the heavy rolling mills and the tube mills, but plate mills 
ats Bake the lead among the departments in this respect. The unclassified 
ut’ folling mills include a very miscellaneous group. Whatever could 
“Mot be otherwise classified is placed here. This grouping is of some 
iportance, since it shows that the general tendency toward declining 
‘Mates is not confined to special types but is quite uniformly distributed. 
“EE Fabricating shops are particularly subject to machine accidents, 
‘put have nevertheless shown a rapid decline in rates. The frequency 
ates in the wire-drawing shops show notable declines, but severity 
mains almost constant. The power houses including boilers have 
ways had a rather low rate except for an occasional explosion, and 
e decline in rates is therefore less conspicuous than in some other 
6 sade The exposure in the erection of structural steel is not 
olarge as could be desired, but it shows very clearly that this is highly 
azardous and has not up to the present time improved very materially. 









ABLE 6.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL,INDUSTRY, 
1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR 
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| Frequency rates (per Severity rates ( 

r , J ? rity per 1,000 

Number of cases a hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) 

’ Year Full-year 

workers Per- | mrem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 

ma- ma- | po- ma- | po- 
Death| nent of hank Total | Death| nent | rary _ Death | nent | rary ra 

disa- bilit disa- | disa- disa- | disa- 

bility y bility] bility bility] bility 
— 27, 632 61} 106] 6,530| 6,697] 07] 1.3]788/808] 44] 17] 11/72 
: _ 202,157 | 327| 848 | 44,108 | 45, 283 .5] 1.417271 747] 327 2.2] .815.2 
1) Ml-------- 231,544 | 204) 931 | 34, 676 | 35, 811 3] 13/499/515] LS] Lil .6)35 
0 MEele-------- 2| 348 |1, 241 | 54,575 | 56, 164 4] 14/604/622) 23] L1 814.2 
©" es --55 319,919 | 426 |1, 200 | 55, 556 | 57, 182 .4] 1.3]57.91596] 27) .9| .7143 
a 256,299 | 219} 860 | 37,390 | 38, 469 3] 1.1}486/500] L7] .9| .613.2 
° _ ee 116, 224 87 | 372] 13, 481 | 13,940 2] 1.118871400] 15] .7] .5127 
: a 166,646 | 159} 728 | 20,655 | 21, 542 3] L4/413/43.0] 19] LO} .6)3.5 
a. osu 410,852 | 523 |1, 268 | 57, 094 | 58, 885 4] 10/463/47.7] 25] .9] .64)40 
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TABLE 6.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 'IND| TRY . 
1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR--Continued ™ T: 


The industry—Continued 








Frequency rates (per 
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} a] s 

+ ye re aS a 
Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ expo- Severity rats v 10% 
} 
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sure) hours’ exp. 


Full-year| | | 7] ft Oneo twee ees | 

workers | Per- | Tem- Per- 
orary | ma- | po- ma- | 

| Death pt he Total | Death] nent| rary | 4.) | Death} nent | 

iss bilit “4 disa- | disa- | disa- 
ility J bility, bility) bility 
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38.1 | 39. 
40. 2 
37.3 
29. 
31. § 
32. 
29. 
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Pry. TABLE 6.—-ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN°THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
asl 1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR—Continued \ ; 
Open-hearth furnaces ee 
Frequency rates (per a ae 
r 10% Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ expo- ~ erity rates (per 1,000 
ire sure) ours’ exposure) 
| 
. | Full-year | | 
Y ear workers Per- Tem- Per- |Tem- Per- Tem- | 
: Ma- | norary ma- | po- | mo. ma- | po- | mo. 
y | To Death] nent |! ‘isa. | Total |Death| nent} rary | ;.) |Death| nent} rary | , 1 
. | fal disa- bility disa-| disa-| ““* | disa- | disa-| “ 
bility y bility] bility | bility) bility 
5 | 3.6 1907 sa 2, 987 14 14 908 936 1.6] 1.6 101.3 11045) 9.3) 40] 1.1 )14.4 
EY 1910 er 9, 739 29; 53] 3,028/ 3,140} 1.0) 1.8 |108.6|106.4/ 60] 24] 1.4/9.8 
1/97 i911 __.| 10,718 18} 45] 1,890] 1,953 6) 1.4] 588/608) 3.4] 11 .9| 5.4 
5195 1912 _.| 17,365 47} 99] 4,039] 4,185 .9| 1.9177.6]80.4| 5.3] 19] 1.0|82 
}, 1913 __.| 20,604 35 95 | 4,368| 4,498 -6| 1.5] 70.7 | 72.8 3.4] 1.4] 1.0] 5.8 
1914 _..| 12,877 14| 41] 2,484] 2,539 4) 1.1] 64.3)658/ 22] 15] .8)45 
7 1915 | 5, 969 8} 20 832 860 4) 1.1/465/480/ 27] .9] .6)42 
1/9 1916 9, 654 12| 37] 1,458| 1,507 4] 1.3]50.3])520) 25] .8] .9)|4.2 
1/29 1917 21, 457 47| 86] 3,187] 3,320 -7] 1.3/49.5)51.5| 44] L2] .8|64 
3123 1918 26, 410 71| 103] 3,983] 4,157 9] 131503) 525) 54] 14] 1117.9 
1/29 ae 22, 685 53| 71| 3,103] 3,227 8) 1.0] 45.6] 47.4) 47] 13] .8168 
{| 26 fmm 1920. _.----- 28, 823 43! 70] 3,164] 3,277 .5| .8|37.0)383] 3.0] .8| .5/43 
1921 12, 783 9} 21] 1,082] 1,112 2) .6|28.2/29.0| 4] .4] .5)23 
ee 19, 805 22} 46] 1,936) 2,004 4 .8|32.6}33.8; 22|) .9] .513.6 
1923 24, 917 42] 74] 2,145| 2,261 .6! 1.0] 28.6/30.2} 3.4] LI] .7)5.2 
1924 21, 493 32] 67] 1,864] 1,963 5) 1.0) 28.91304] 3.0) .9] .51)4.4 
1925 22, 837 25; 7 1,769 | 1, 867 4) 1.1] 25.8] 27.3] 22] LO] .5/| 3.7 
7 1926 “| Weis 51} 67] 1,322] 1,440 -8] 1.0/ 20.0) 21.8] 46] L2] .5|)63 
8 16. 1927 i 19, 143 24 60 908 992 -4] 1.0) 15.8] 17.2 2.5) 1.4 4) 4.3 
Ol gs 1928. ......| 28,083 24| 64 968 | 1,056 4) .9)140/15.3) 21] L1 .3| 3.4 
gies 0D. . ..ssae | 24, 067 7| 78! 1,263] 1,378 4 11])17.5/191] 3.1 -9| .4/)44 
Ab : Foundries 
648 neat | 
5 1907 .| 939 1 3 179 183 | 0.4] 1.1/63.5/65.0; 21] 03); 1.0/3.4 
6. 1910......-.| 16, 885 7| 78] 2,615] 2,7 -1] 1.5} 51.6] 53.2 .8/ 10) .6/24 
> TMB yon 13, 499 18; 57] 1,970} 2,045 4] 1.4/48.6/504) 27] 1.0) .6)43 
a - 1912 _..| 28, 204 23} 185| 4,512| 4,670 -3| 19) 646/668) 21) 15) .8)44 
+) 38 1913.......-| 24, 605 22} 118| 5,236] 5,376 .3) 1.6|70.9/728] 17] 12!) .813.7 
1914._......| 17, 684 14] 61] 3,432] 3,507 3) 1.2) 649/664) 16] 10) 1.74133 
as 1915 im” A Bee |.~<-.-- 2 118 a .5 | 30.0 | 30. 5 |--...-- 2 Te ee 
> o) BE 1916... 1, 231 ai. « 145 152 8] 1.6;,393/41.2)/ L6/ .6) .7/29 
+4 1917 _.| 31,805 45| 101] 6,810] 6,956 .5) 1.1) 71.4] 73.0] 28] 1.0| .9/)47 
D| 43 1918 _.-| $2,181 23} 106} 5,482) 5,611 2) 1.1] 56.8) 58.1 15} 10] .7/)3.2 
4 1919 ode 24, 220 15 62} 4,048) 4,125 2 -9 | 55.7) 56.8) 1.2 .8 ot Paes 
| 38 1920 _..| 35, 300 13| 97] 6,688] 6,798 1] .9|68.2/642; .7) .8] .81/23 
dhe 192] somal 15, 338 9 34 | 2,756 | 2,7 2 -7 | 59.7/, 60.6) 1.2 Pri -8 | 2.7 
1922........| 22,770 12} 50] 4,134] 4,205 2] .9| 60.5] 61.6 Cas. det--ct pee 
| 1923 om 38, 660 26} 126] 7,171 7, 323 -2] 1.2) 61.8 | 63.2 1.4 8 -8 | 3.0 
re 37, 325 21 143 | 6,820) 6, 984 -2} 1.3} 60.9] 62.4 ey Ee tae Be | -8 | 3.0 
1925........| 35,670 27 | 128| 6,877| 7,082 3] 1.2/645/65.9!] L5} 13) .913.7 
1926........| 41, 501 26| 178] 7,376] 7,580 2] 1.4])59.0/606] 13) L1] .913.3 
: 1977 _ ....4058" eee 18 | 106] 4,769) 4,893 .2); 1.1] 51.5] 52.8 12) 10 7/29 
} | ad ees 34, 838 15; 130] 4,654) 4,7 ve 1.2 | 44.5 | 45.9 9 .9 ot 1S 
re 1929.__.....| 1,980 26 | 248] 8,836) 9,151 .2| 1.6] 56.7] 58.5 13] 1.4 .8| 3.5 
143 Bar mills se 
99 1s... 10a 3, 232 1 7 577 585 0.1) 0.7); 59.5 | 60.3 0.6) 0.6) 0751.9 4 
6.2 8... cd 042 4} ll 783 798 4] 1.2] 85.8] 87.4] 26] .5] 11142 
+ | ee 7, 472 8 34 1,940} 1,982 -4} 1.5] 86.5] 88.4 2.1 10] 10]40 
23 m8 . .. nadia 5, 734 6 18 756 -3| 1.0] 43.9] 45.2 2.1 = { 713.5 
3, 119. . dal 4, 601 1 7 689 697 a -5 | 49.9 | 50.5 .4 -5 -7) 1.6 
Lf 1W20 . . del 3, 880 1 5 525 531 7 .4 | 44.8) 45.3 -5 2 -§112 
3.0 ) eee 1, O12 |......- 5 228 FT .9 | 39.8 | 40.7 }-..-.-- 1.0 .61 1.6 
3.7 | 3, 780 7 10 392 409 6 .9 | 34.6] 36.1 3.7 .8 -5 | 5.0 ; 
4.6 ee 4, 003 |....-.- 17 443  ) > 1.4] 36. 4} 37.8 |-....-- om .6)1.3 * 
11 «a 4, 093 2 7 285 204 2] .6|23.2}240) LO} .2] .5]|17 t 
23 1925........] 4,471 2) 13 324 339 .2] 1.0] 24.2] 25.4 9] .9] .4/22 
2.0 1926... 1.2 3, 042 1 10 146 157 an 1.1] 16.0] 17.2 av .4 .38},1L4 : 
29 ee ep s 215 , SS 1.1 | 30.0} 31.1 |--..--- 13) .4]/17 <e 
Re 3, 151 4 21 554 579 4) 2.2) 58.6) 61.2 2.5} 1.2 9) 4.7 Ce. 
" 1929... 3, 727 2 8 215 225 2) .7] 19.2] 20.1 1.1 et .eear? a 
[873] 
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TABLE 6.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDU: 
1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR—Continued 
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TRY apie 6.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON ANDSTEELINDUSTRY, 
' 1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR —Continued 














































































































Rod mills 
= 
| Frequency rates (per Severit 
4 r > y rates (per 1,000 
v Lm Number of cases | = hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) 
3 Full-year 
. Yeat workers Per-| em. Per- |Tem- Per- |Tem- 
ma- ma- | po- ma- | po- 
To Death} nent —_— Total | Death} nent | rary ~ Death] nent | rary — 
| disa-| pility disa- | disa- disa- | disa- | 
bility bility} bility bility, bility 
——s ees eeu a, 
TT ~ igo | eS 10 229 , |) 1.6 | 37.0 | 38.6 |___.--- 0.7}; 05)1.2 
| 63 1916- ----- 2, 493 j..... 3 259 , | ET See ELE © 2 hee 1.9} .512.4 
| 9 1917....--- 4, 951 7| 2 699 729| 0.5| 1.5] 47.11491] 28] 1.4] .5147 
ar 1918? ..---- 3, 249 5} i 35 366 -5| 1.1135.91375| 31] 10] .6147 
15 1919- - 2, 463 2| 10 184 196 .3| 1.4]24.9/266] 16] 14] 1.5/3.5 
ary 1920-- 3, 729 1 9 344 354 -1| .8| 30.7] 31.6 5] .5| .4])1.4 
iF 1921. 2.000 |....... 6 126 | | eat 1.0 | 20.0} 21.6 |-...--- 7] 3] 1.0 
lea 1922. 2, 645 1 5 196 202 1] .6| 24.7] 25.4 8} .5| .5/1.8 
lag 1923. 3, 224 1} 10 189 200 -1}] 1.1] 20.2] 21.4 61131 .31223 
TY . ao 2, 828 1 7 127 135 -1] .8]| 15.0] 15.9 ~~ me ee 
+ 1925... 2, 907 2 7 146 155 2] .8]167]17.7] L4] LO] .31/27 
: 1926. . 2, 569 2 . 119 129 3] 1.0/155/168] L6] .7] 1.4127 
ty " Bae: 2, 433 1 1 84 86 1 -1] 11.6] 118 —- we -31}1L2 
| 5 1928. -...-- 2, 582 oS a 93 99 -l] .7]} 120/128 8] .9| .41/20 
|< 1929....__-- 2, 336 1| 17 130 148 -L| 24] 185] 21.0 91 26| 1.5140 
2 Sheet mills 
11.5 
| 22 1907......-- 2, 211 2 8 274 284} 0.3] 1.2143.3/448] 18] 19] 04] 41 
i ~~ Signet: 18, 501 28| 52| 3,310} 3,390 -5| .9159.6/61.0}) 29] .8] .6)43 
pea 29, 710 9} 71] 3,625) 3,705 -1| .8| 40.7] 41.6 a oth eee 
~~" opaaee: 32, 087 19| 67] 5,497) 5,583 3) .7162-310860) L3i .7] FIRS 
~~ SORRES 25, 938 21| 67! 3,717) 3,805 3] .9147.8/49.0] 16] .5| .6127 
1914........| 22,187 11} 51} 3,113] 3,175 .2| .8}| 46.8] 47.8 9] .5| .6/20 
as 16, 266 7 23 1, 901 1, 931 oa -5 | 39.0) 39.6 9 -3 5431.7 
9 ee 2 24, 722 13| 62] 2,655} 2,730 2] .81| 35.8] 36.8 6) .5| .5)1.6 
6! LS aks 26, 855 11} 38| 2,687] 2,7: -1| .5| 33.4] 340 8] .6] .5/1.9 
3.9 ” “ASG 17, 278 3| 17 937 957 -1] .3] 181] 18.5 ae .61 1388 
3 Me. cba 19, 214 3| 32] 1,854] 1,889 1} .6] 320] 32.7 eee steeds 
2.9 isn noha 24, 279 14] 59] 2,979| 3,052 .2| .81)401]41.0] L2] .7] .8)23 
2 RES 15, 845 5| 38] 1,702] 1,745 -1| .8| 35.8} 36.7 6) .5] .5/1.6 
1922........] 24,391 10} 66] 2,951 | 3,027 -1| .9} 40.3) 41.3 8] .8] .9125 
2 "Ree 29, 814 14} 61] 2,390| 2,465 .2| .71)27.6)25| LO} .7] .5)22 
2 1924... 28, 247 7| 54] 2,457| 2,518 -1| .61| 29.0} 29.7 6) .7] .641.7 
0 Fae 32, 043 10| 56| 3,096| 3,162 -1| .6/322] 329 .6| .5] .6]1.7 
2 | Rese 31, 713 6| 55| 2,100} 2,161 -1| .6| 221] 228 4% .6] .3)L8 
2 apa 34, 896 4| 47] 1,537] 1,588] @ 4114.6] 15.0 2) 14) .Sh8 
20 EARS, 37, 050 10| 92] 2,239] 2,341 ~1/ .8] 20.1) 21.1 5] .9| .3]1.8 
2 RS 43, 523 16 | 119) 2,885 3, 020 el! .9 | 221] 23.1 wh 8h. .4ERs 
9 § Tube mills 
19 
14 MMB 1907. 2,007 1 4 575| 580! 02] 07/955/964| 1ol o6! 1.5/3.1 
26 OR caus 9, 767 3{ 25] 1,608] 1,636 1} .9| 549] 55.9 Soe 3 RA ae & 
= aes. 13, 676 1} 53] 2,080] 2,134) () 1.3 | 50.7 | 52.0 2] .8| .5/1.5 
Ee 17, 080 10} 60] 2,154} 2,224 .5| 1.2/420/43.7] 13] .8] .5/26 
ee ERE 18, 909 15} 72] 1,586] 1,673 .3) 13] 28.0) 20.6) L6) .7t .4127 
WM... as 13, 906 7| 39] 1,195] 1,241 2] .9/ 286/207] LO] .6] .4/20 
sail 1915... 2. 7, 109 2) 21 182 -1] 10} 85] 96 -6| .6] .2/14 
; Oe, od 11, 355 2) 2 425 453 el} .8| 125] 13.4 4) .8] .3/10 
Li 7... 00 19, 819 17} 51} 1,967] 2,035 3] .9/33.1/343] L7] .5] 14/26 
32 .. See 18, 499 8| 41] 1,127] 1,176 1] .7} 203] 21.1 wr 6). .31Ss 
| +d 5 Re 18, 326 9] 39] 1,127] 1,172 2] .7|/ 204/213] LO} .6] .3)/19 
| 24 BO. « danas 22, 13] 71] 2,166] 2, -2] 1.0) 31.9 | 33.1 Lil .8] .8)23 
| 2! ae 14, 622 4| 35 840 879 -1| .8| 191] 20.0 .5| .5| .4/)14 
24 ae 19, 535 6| 40] 1,332] 1,378 1] .7| 227) 23.5 6} .6] .4/16 
3./ 1923. 24, 766 8| 54] 1,292] 1,354 -l}] .71| 17.4] 18.2 6] .6] .3/15 
a5 SRS 22, 655 14} 68] 1,185] 1, 267 2] 10/17.2}184] 22] .6] .3/21 
) B=. 25,511; 10] 64] 1,142] 1,216] .1] .8)149/158) .8| .6] 3/17 
2! Hie 1926... | 32, 089 9} 95] 1,524] 1,628} .1] 1.0/15.9/170) .6] .7] .2/1.5 
 * 26, 794 13| 61] 1,175} 1,249 2] .81146/156] LO] .4] .2/16 
x Pee. Sa 22, 218 6] 41 99 946 1] .6]13.8] 145 6] .4) .3)1.3 
BOOB... sud 30, 760 12} 83] 1,613] 1,708 .1]) .91 17.5] 185 8] .7] .3/18 












































' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 6.—-ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON ANDSTEELINDUs py 
1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR—Continued , 
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PRy Taste 6.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
‘Y, | 1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR—Continued 
Wire drawing ; 
——., —_— me | | m 
> Frequency rates (per Severity rates ( 
’ N > -~ per 1,000 
” Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) 
1000 sure) 
| Full-year| Per- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 
Year | workers er- | Tem- er T 
ma- rary ma- | Po- | mo. Ma- | po- To- 
| Death} nent om Total |Death| nent | rary | 4,; |Death| nent} rary | 4.) 
7 disa- bilit disa- | disa- disa- | disa- 
| - bility y bility! bility bility) bility 
1910 _..| 10,370 5| 84] 2,32 | 2412] O2| 27/747/77.6! 10] 26] 07|43 
1911..------| 11,819 4| 89] 2,270] 2,363 1] 2315901614) .6] 20] .6/3.2 
1912 __.| 13, 059 4] 104] 2,627} 2,735 -1] 27] 67.1169.9| .6] 25] .7/|3.8 
5.0 1913..------| 12, 769 6| 50] 2,542] 2,607 2) 1.5/66.4/681|) .9]| 11] .7)27 
3.3 1914. . bee 11, 468 2| 47] 1,742] 1,791 -1| 1.4 | 50.6] 52.1 4] 13] .5122 
a4 1915. .------| 7, 859 1} 62] 1,831 | 1,894 .3| 2.61 77.7 | 80.3 8) 24] 1.8/3.5 
{| 1916...----.| ©, 561 4| 104| 1,764 | 1,872 -1| 3.6 | 61.6 | 65.3 8) 29] .6143 
D5 1917 _.-| 13,727 | 3] 63] 1,700] 1,766 1] 1.5/41.3}429| .4] 10] .6/20 
1s 1918...-----| 12,790 | 4| 60 991 | 1,055 -1| 1.6 | 25.8 | 27.5 6] 1.2] .4/22 
25 1919..-.chet . (RED decane 32 626 Saeed. 1.2 | 23.9 | 25.1 |.---.-- 10] .4/1.4 
2 1920 13, 243 2} 63] 1,252] 1,317 -1| 1.6] 31.5] 33.2 81 17] 1.5425 
2 1921 _.| 9, 186 4| 36 527 567 1} 1.3 | 191] 20.6 9) 14] .4)27 
2 1922 _..| 13, 836 3] 53 837 893 -1] 1.3 | 20.2] 21.6 4/1 1.3] 1.4/2.1 
2.9 1923 14, 783 2) 54 919 975 4] 1.2/20.7]/ 219 3] 1.2] .4/19 
9 eee cS ) {ae 44 711 eee 1.3 | 20.5 | 21.8 |_-..__- 18} .3/21 
2 1008. . .<hiee | 13, 758 2] 47 938 987 1} 1.1 | 227] 23.9 38) 12] .4/19 
9 1926.......-| 13,329 | 3} 34 601 638 1} .9/ 15.0] 16.0 ot sOt LeTEe 
2 1927.......-| 11,870 | 5| 41 355 401 1} 11! 99]1L1 .8/ 10] .2/20 
1. 1928.......-| 13,306 5] 46 358 409 1} 12) 901103 Of C2 2a 
1929........| 12,275 ll! 21 116 148 4| .8| 46] 58] 26] 12] 11/39 
24 Electrical department 
wd ' 
1910 -| 1,526 2 3 282; 287 0.4} 0.7 | 61.6 | 62.7 26) $9] 07) 42 
a 2, 700 3 9 356 | 368 4) 1.1/43.0/445] 22/ .9| .513.6 
NG. chie 3, 796 6| 15 523 | 544 5] 1.3) 45.9/ 47.7) 3.1) 17) 1515.3 
1913 _| 4,012 14) 15 495; 524] 1.2] 1.2)41.11/435| 7.0] 12] 1.5187 
A 1014......s01 “ee trot 301 315| Lil] .9|43.1|451| 69] LO} 1.5184 
; 1915 612 | 1}; 1 23 25 5] .51)125/135|] 33] .2) .1/36 
1916. ae 1, 635 | 6 6 289 301 12) 1.2]589/61.3]) 7.3] .4] .8/85 
: 1917....sce0l = 16| 16 571 603 | 1.2) L2|43.4/458| 7.3] L3] .719.3 
, fe |«1918....-.] | 4747) OOO 485 505 7] .71341/355!] 42) 11) 1.4167 
— 10... bus 4,644; 13 7 483 503 9} .5| 34.7) 36.1 5.6] .91 .517.0 
*, M1920. 4,473 | 5 3 403 411 .4 2| 30.0) 306) 22] .1] 1.41/27 
‘ 1921 --| 3,025 | 2 3 188 193 2 3) 20.7) 21.2} 13| .6] .3}/22 
2; a TT 3, 528 4 1 164 169 4 1/15.5/160] 23) .1] .4/28 
a 1923 4, 325 5 8 215 | 228 .4 6|16.6/17.6| 23] .4] .313.0 
; ee 3, 989 7 6 171 184 6 5|14.3)15.4| 35] .4] .3152 
* Te 4, O11 6 5 148 159 5 4/123/13.2| 30] .6{ .3/39 
iz 1B... xchat 4, 611 6 | 6 131 143 4 4/ 96/104] 26] .3] .3/32 
33 7 RE 5, 157 9 5| 119 113 6 31 7.7); 86] 35] .5| .4144 
99 SRR Me 5, 449 9/ 10 84 103 .6 So) &85 G3) 231 .7i .8142 
13 1000... cxeus 8, 348 11} 21 116 148 .4 8} 46] 58] 26) 12] .1/3.9 
.@ | 
Lt Mechanical department 
, ee 1, 619 4 7 430 441} 0.8] 1.4/891/91.3| 49/ 06) 11/66 
1006... ade 15, 927 18| 56| 2,618] 2,692 4] 12/)548/564/ 23/ .9| .513.7 
1911 _ 17, 863 13| 80} 3,015| 3,108 2] 1.5] 563/580] 15] L1| .7)3.3 
RRB 21, 501 19| 95) 4,040) 4,154 3] 1.5|624/642| 18] L2| .8|3.8 
1918. dee 24, 009 36 | 103 | 4,972} 5,111 .5| 1.4] 69.0} 709} 29] LO} .9/48 
- 1914. aaa 17, 772 18| 60| 3,149] 3,227 3] 1.1/591/605) 20) LO} .7|3.7 
44 018. ee 5, 987 3] 27 573 603 .2] 1.5] 31.9/}336] LO| .7| .4/21 
6 1916___.....| 16,920 9| 86) 2,245| 2,340 2] 1.7/442/461] L1| Ld]. .6)32 
1917. cane | 43 | 134] 5,201] 5,378 .4] 13)520/53.7] 26] LO| .8|44 
" | a 58, 002 54 | 162| 6,054] 6,270 3] .91348/360!] 19] 10) .4/3.3 
7 1919..._...] 40, 608 45| 83} 4,483] 4,611 4) .7)368/37.9) 22] .7| .5)84 
9 1998... . 00 34, 648 36 68 | 3,767 | 3,861 8 .7 | 36.2 | 37.2 15 6] .5)26 
T 1921... 25, 036 21; 41] 1,703| 1,775 3] .512271/93.6| 7] .5] 1.4425 
07 1998... 30, 324 25| 751 1,626| 1,726 3] .8/17.9119.0] L6| .7| .3/26 
7) 1923.........| 37, 449 37 | 102] 2,045] 2,184 3] .9/182)194! 20! LO} .3|33 
1 1924__......| 31,381 29; 80] 1,855] 1,964 3] .8/17.8/189)] LT] .6| .3/26 
9 § 1986. . iis 36, 666 31 71} 1,717| 1,819 3] .7) 15.6] 16.6 L7| .7} 81/27 
20 1998... seea 38, 953 32| 74) 1,887] 1,993 -3] .6] 16.1) 17.0 16] .6) .31/25 
1997. . dies 37, 531 19| 80] 1,309] 1,408 2] .7/11.6)125] LO] .9} .2/21 
= 108... 40, 957 2 | 65 862 955 St 1S) G11 SOl £4) Ol OER 
—_ 1920. .ncwend 42, 825 31| 153] 1,815 | 1,999 2] 12/141/156)] 14] .9) 14/27 
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TABLE 6.--ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUS? Ry 
1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR—Continued 


Power houses 














































































































Frequency rates (er | severity rates (1. 
‘ ; me ) S (per 1,00 
Number of cases — hours’ expo hours’ exposure) 
€) 
Your Full-year 
; workers Per- | rem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem 
ma- oenr ma- | Po- | mo. ma- | po- 
Death | nent ne Total | Death] nent | rary | ,,; |Death| nent| rary ,“ 
disa- | init disa- | disa- disa- | disa- “4! 
bility 7 bility| bility bility} bilit, 
as 4, 552 7 7 210 224 0.5} 0.5 | 15.4) 16.4 31] 10] 03 4 
. eS 3, 699 9 10 254 273 .8 9 | 22.9 | 24.6 4.9 5 4 
.  —= 4, 093 11 2 213 226 9 -2] 17.3 | 18.4 5.4 ol 2 
1920_. mer 4, 591 4 1 172 177 3 -1} 125) 129 17] @) 2 
2, 344 | 7 79 | ae 10.9 | 11,2 _* , wee -2 
. ee S$; 361 |....... 5 115 a, Ae Pet 2 ee Bere | 2/ 
1923 = 4, 07 6 4 117 127 5 -3| 96) 10.4 2.9 -4 wl hf 
Mea. 5 x00 4, 511 5 8 157 170 4 -6 | 11.6 | 12.6 2.2 -6 o2| i 
1925 - ah 4, 218 3 4 183 190 2 -3 | 14.5 | 15.0 1.4 .3 3/2. 
_ ae 3, 446 3 3 56 62 3 -3]| 54] 6.0 1.7 -4 1/2 
. ==. 3, S86 j.~...26 8 98 a of § WS RH Ri Lie 2 ol} .3 
. = i fs 2 23 ) oO FROST Ot tics -6 1 
ee Se 2, 652 |------- 4 36 @i.....4 5) 45] 5.0 /)--..... 4 1 
Yards 
.. ee 2, 618 5 | 10 509 524 0.6 | 1.2 | 64.8 | 66.6 3.8 | 2.6 ll 7 
_ 15, 932 40 49 | 2,054] 2,143 -8| 1.0} 43.0 | 44.8 5.0) LO 5 | 6 
1911 9, 085 11 43 | 1,336] 1,390 -4] 1.6} 49.0) 51.0 24) 1.9 75 
1912 11, 180 23 64 | 1,940} 2,027 -7} 1.9 | 57.8 | 60.4 ri 24 8 
1913 11, 859 28 50 | 1,807 1, 885 -8] 1.4] 52.0 | 54.2 4.7| 1.0 7 
1914 7, 879 10 37 975 | 1,022 -4] 1.6] 41.2 | 43.2 2.5) 1.4 .6 
1915 3, 843 |.------ 15 417 _. » = 1.3 | 36.2 | 37.5 |...-.-.. 1.0 4 
1916 7, 853 12 56 929 997 -5| 2.4 | 39.4 | 42.3 3.1) 22 6 
1917 15, 732 36 77 | 1,792) 1,905 -8| 1.6 | 38.0 | 40.4 4.6) 1.7 6 
1918 16, 354 33 62; 1,526) 1,621 -7] 1.2} 31.1 | 33.0 4.0) 1.2 6 
1919 10, 108 25; 48] 1,021 1, 094 -8| 1.6 | 33.7 | 36.1 49); 1.9 6 
1920 12, 087 10 33 922 965 3 -9 | 25.4 | 26.6 17) 1.3 4 
1921 5, 6 22 422 450 -3 | 13 | 24.1 | 25.7 2.1 1.9 5 
1922 7, 969 15 16 536 567 6 -7 | 22.4 | 23.7 3.8 5 5 
1923 8, 381 12 35 693 7 ~5}| 1.4] 27.5 | 29.4 2.9) 1.9 a 
1924 _ 8, 269 10 19 617 644 -4 -8 | 24.9 | 26.1 2.4 -9 5 
1925 - 7, 683- 12 24 755 791 -5? 1.0 | 32.8 | 34.3 3.1) 1.6 6 
. =e" 9, 857 19 19 474 512 7 -7 | 16.0 | 17.4 3.9 6 ‘4 
 _—=ae 7, 198 10 19 185 214 5 9 | 8.6 | 10.0 2.8 9 2 
1928 _ - 7, 434 4 29 164 197 -2| 13) 7.4] 8&8 Baer &@ .2 
1929........| 7,830 5| 24] 20] 29) .2 LO} 10.2} 114) L3] Li] .3 
Coke ovens ? 
| 
a LER FE 1, 648 2 4 128 134 0.4 | 0.8 | 25.9 | 27.1 2.4) 0.6); 0.3) 3 
a See 2, 195 5 6 150 161 8 -9 | 22.7 | 24.4 4.6); .5 0415 
. . as 6, 641 26 10 508 544 1.3 -5 | 25.5 | 27.3 7.8 25 4/8 
ae 9, 395 21 14 662 697 7 5 | 23.5 | 24.7 4.5 5 04} 5. 
_.. 9, 022 12 10 647 669 -4 -4 | 23.9 | 24.7 2.7 -6 04 | 3.7 
ee 8, 620 6 ll 518 535 .2 -4} 10.0 | 10.6 L4 -7 3 | 2. 
_ -raae 5, 768 2 4 182 188 1 -2/} 10.5 | 10.8 7 .3 22) 1.1 
, =a 6, 554 2 1 207 210 a -1 | 10.5 | 10.7 -6 -2 o2) 1. 
ae 8, 961 7 14 416 437 3 -5 | 15.5 | 16.3 16); Lil 3/3 
ee 7, 506 9 15| - 254 278 -4 -7} 113) 12.4 2.4 9 -1) 3.5 
i _ eer 7, 599 4 14 142 160 .2 -6) 6.2) 7.0 1.1 -9 02 | 23 
1926........| 10,745 19 22 277 318 -6 -7| 86) 99 3.5 -7 2/4 
Mees----<i5 Tap iee 7 14 191 212 -2 -5| 63) 7.0 14 «5 22/2 
a 11, 157 8 13 171 192 .2 -4) 51) 5.7 1.4 -6 3 aR: 
Mpes---.-. 11, 299 6 21 175 202 .2 -6) 5.2) 6.0 -9; LO 23 | 2: 









































1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
2 Data cover only coke ovens operated in connection with steel works, 
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TABLE 6.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEELINDUSTRY, 
7 1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR—Continued 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 


RY, 


Erection of structural steel 








































































































00 Frequency rates (per | severity rates (per 1,000 
Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) 
sure) 
: Full-year | 
Year workers Per- | -pem- Per- | Tem- Per- | Tem- 
To. ma- | 14 ma- | Po- | mo. ma- | Po- |e. 
tal Death | nent = Total |Death| nent | rary | ;.) |Death| nent | rary |; 
disa- bilit disa- | disa- disa- | disa- | 
bility y bility] bility bility| bility 
44 1915 803 8 7 251 266! 3.3| 29 |104.2|110.4] 199) 43] 1.2 |25.4 
5.8 ~~ nS 1,011 10 3 251 264| 3.3] 1.0] 827] 87.0] 198] 1.7] 1.7 |23.2 
sp ~~ pipettes 1, 156 12} 15 442 469 | 3.5 | 4.3 [127.5 |135.3] 20.8| 4.0] 22 127.0 
1.9 ~~ amass = 1, 234 10 3 364 377| 2.7] .8/|983/|101.8| 162] 20] 1.4 119.6 
“s = SS 775 5| 7) 214] 226) 22) 3.0|86.8|920| 129] 1.3] 1.3 [155 
9 0... ooke 637 6| 12 204 222| 3.3| 6.6 /111.8|121.7] 197] 3.7] 2.5 [25.9 
3.4 ~ patie 573 5 4 168 177} 29] 2.3|97.8|103.0| 17.5] 11] 1.7 |20.2 
3.0 1922. ..----- 595 5 2 129 136} 28] 1.1|723| 762] 168] 25] 1.8 [21.1 
sy ~ pie 912 3 7 234 244] 1.1] 2.6/85.5| 89.2] 66| 1.6] 1.2194 
2.2 RES 1, 009 10} 10 291 311} 3.3] 3.3] 96.1|1027] 198] 3.4] 1.9 ]251 
3 pep 937| 9 3 188 200| 3.2) 1.1] 66.9] 71.2] 192] 22] 1.0 ]224 
' ., .cdnend 7744; il 5 180 196 | 48] 2.2] 783/853] 2.4] 23) 1.3 [320 
pean 816| 3 7 134 144] 1.2] 29/547/588] 7.4] 11] 10/95 
MED. fncokd 745 9| 4 135 138} 4.0] 1.8|55.9|61.8| 242] 23) 1.1 [27.6 
{ 907 12| 6 198 216| 4.4| 22/728)|79.4| 265] 1.5| 1.4 |29.4 
1929. -----=« 985 1 5 168 184| 3.7| 1.7| 568/622] 223! .9| 1.3 [24.5 
7 Azle works * 
5.0 
=e ee yA 1 21 | a 1.7 | 36.6 | 38.3 |......- 3.1] 0.3/3.4 
+ RR FES 17 _, ee ae: gt 30) 4 | pees Seas A cet 
4 pean. Tart BES 81 I abe SS pee ae 9| .9 
4 NN os seadia “jee 3 156 ea 1.6 | 85.4 | 87.0]... 3.9} 1.1/5.0 
. 9 0. ...ntee Rk oe ee 63 aE, Saal. mh eee 8 f..aca-t-.-.- Te 
9 "aa ee 100 RAE ~ oy 2 | eee Stone oe lice 
r on a 12 ee em 16.5|17.9| 8.3|------ "518.7 
+ RR (5 St ll Ree oso 5 4 2 1 See Ramee A ico 
* RBI | RE ON 30 ac cak ue of Ee Line e Lonel... i led 
+ 19-2. si6{ | 22 24 6| .6/142|154| 39| .2| .2)43 
-G eee RRA pes 6 ) agrees od i Oe A Lose 
. NO. x cant 340 |.......| 4 9 ft aS CP 0) Bee Ls casa 2.8] 3.2/6.0 
. 8 MOR. «sce a ele 1 ERG 2 RSE Fe sf Aleem a5 oe Se 
. UD. .cpkeba saad ssakt -| 6 252 op | <..<:- 1 | 55.1 | 56.4 |20 22. .6 6| 1.2 
. 0 
i Car wheels 
| ee ee 1 25 26 |......- 0.9 | 21.4 | 22.3 |_...__- 0.3] 0.7 | 1.0 
MN, icone 734 2 2 348 352/ O.9| .9 (158.0 1150.0} 5.4{ 1.0] 21/85 
PO. 1, 296 3 4 250 257 8| 1.0| 64.3/661) 46] .4| .9/59 
; 6 cue 1, 866 Pi de 337 338 2 |.-.-.-| 60.2] 604) L1}---..| .6|1.7 
1919. |} 619 1} il 353 | 365 2) 23/726/751|) 1.2] 10} 10) 3.2 
. - eee 1, 315 |....... 4 170 a....... 1.0 | 46.7 | 47.7 |.-.._-- 9] .6)15 
as: 552 i} 2] 92] 95/6] 1.2/56.7/586/ 36| .5| .7\| 49 
‘. . ees ee 4 ee ee 78 5, Smee Scott TUR S| eee gee 6] .6 
1923_._.....] 1,009 1 i 116 118 3| .3/|35.2/358/ 18] .2| .8/28 
1924._......] 1,083 1 3 137 141 3} .9/422/434] 18] .3] .8/29 
: 1925... 9 ee 3 69 4 eS 1.1 | 24.7 | 25.8 |....__- 13] .6| 1.9 
: ee egy 3 32 ig SEPARA 1.2 | 13.3] 14.5 |....._- 1.6| .4|20 
; a ES ee Be 17 ane 24 | M81 127 |... 3.6] .3/3.9 
° TOR... xcinicnsishe 771 1 1 7 9 4)...4}-3601).20) -8¢)..8) 12/86 
ri 1929... 3, 279 1} 15 693 709 | 1} 1.5 | 70.5 | 721 .6| 14] .8|28 
| 
0) 






































* The 1927 record was so small that those figures were included under ‘‘unclassified.’’ 
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TABLE 6.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUS T py 
1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEA R—Continued . 


Docks and ore yards 








Frequency rates (per oe y 
Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ expo- spe ta oe (Der 1,04 
sure) e@) posu re 
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Full-year Per- Per- | Tem-| 


workers Per- | Tem- 
ma- ma- | po- | mo. ma- | po 
Death} nent nent | rary tal nent | rar) 
disa- disa- | disa- | disa- | dis 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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me TAPRLE 6.—ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 
1907 TO 1929, BY DEPARTMENT AND YEAR—Continued 


Cold rolling 
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Frequency rates (per Severity 

. at A Severity rates (per 1,000 

| Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ expo- hours’ exposure) 

sure) 
Full-year 

workers Per- Tem- Per- | Tem- Per- |Tem- 
ma- | porary ma- | po- | mmo. ma- | Po- |rng, 
Death | nent ie. Total | Death} nent | rary tal Death | nent | rary tel 

disa-| pitity disa- | disa-| ~ disa- | disa- | “* 

bility y bility] bility bility| bility, 
eee ho 2 211 213 |.-.-..-| 0.4 | 38.3 | 387 |_---- -| 08] 04) 1.2 
1, 686 1 6 187 194 0.2 1.2 | 37.0 | 38.4 12 of 6122 
1, 837 ] 3 170 183 2 581 32.5 | 32 1.1 .4 4; 1.0 
2, 898 2 11 252 265 on 1.3 | 29.2 | 30.5 1.4 1.0 -5);2.9 

| | 
Unclassified 

21, 547 16 41 2, 749 2, 806 0.2 0.6 | 42.5 | 43.3 1.5 0. 6 0.6 a7 
24, 216 7 72 2,714 2, 803 oa 1.0 | 37.4 | 38.6 1.4 1.4 -6 | 3.4 
71, 249 65 164 8, 165 8, 394 od .8 | 38.2 | 39.3 1.8 8 6} 3.1 
97, 513 7 284 9,930 | 10, 293 3 1.0 | 33.9 | 35.2 1.6 9 -5)2.9 
78, 804 60 145 7, G54 7, 259 3 -6 | 29.8 | 30.7 1.5 * | -4) 2.6 
104, 741 72 261 | 11, 208 | 11, 541 o2 8 | 35.7 | 36.7 1.4 o -5| 2.8 
53, 403 36 134 4, 468 4, 638 ef .8 | 27.9 | 28.9 1.3 ay 5126 
79, 405 39 233 6, 848 7, 120 oa 1.0 | 28.7 | 29.9 1.0 8 412.2 
95, 138 52 273 9,719 | 10,044 ol 1.0 | 34.1 | 35.3 1.1 my 56125 
93, 018 66 285 8, 032 &, 382 al 1.0 | 28.8 | 30.0 1.4 9 6128 
132, 291 45 308 | 10,648 | 11, 0O1 Pe .8 | 26.8 7.7 Po on 411.8 
112, 826 58 306 8, 325 8. 689 2 .9 | 24.6 | 25.7 1.0 ot -3| 2.0 
95, 957 49 282 | 5,907 6, 238 2 1.0 | 20.5 | 21.7 1.0 8 3] 2.1 
105, 037 48 236 6, 538 6, 822 > -8 | 20.8 | 21.7 9 6 6122 
123, 492 50 389 8, 099 8, 538 . 1.1 | 21.8 | 23.0 | 8 8 -4 2.0 





























Accident Experience of the Various States 


The data are shown, by States, since 1922 in Table 7. This table 
is not of very great significance but does tend to show that the influ- 
ences which determine the rates in the years and States are on the 
whole surprisingly uniform. If the rates in any State be examined 
from year to year, a strong tendency to decline will be manifest. 


TABLE 7.—-ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEI, 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1929, BY STATE AND YEAR 


















































im ts Frequency rates (per | Severity rates (per 1,000 
2.1 | Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) hours’ exposure) 
_ Full- | , 
7s State and year year —_ Tem- ha Tem- —_ ,|Tem- 
: workers nent POT nent | Por’ nent, POFa- | mp 
Death | 2°?" “ry | Total] Death! 5-’| ry | Total) Death| 5‘ ; o 
£ disa- disa- disa- disa- isa- disa tal 
F bili- pitity bili- | bility | Dili-| pility 
| 
Alabama: 
192%... ed. 1 OS 10; 51 1,163) 1,224 0.30) 1.55) 35.25) 37.10) 1.82) 1.17) 0.48) 3.47 
or is had Sambi 11, 915 7| 78 1,348) 1, 433 -20| 2.18) 37.74) 40.09 1.18} 1.77, .87| 3.82 
er mt aSe 13, 705 16, 41 1,127) 1, 184 . 39} 1.00) 27.41) 28. 2.33) 1.91% .62) 4.01 
Benes SMES 15, 244 14, 46 568 .31} 1.00) 12.07) 13.38) 1.84) 1.37, . 19) 3.40 
earnigt eae 19, 887 30; 130 1,370| 1,530, .50| 2.18) 22.95| 25.63; 3.02) 1.56 .39) 4.97 
COR et 14, 493 12 7 898 . 28) 1.77) 18.61) 20. 66 1.66) 1.43 .36) 3.45 
“Ti ey eS 13, 258 165 76 954) 1,046 .4 . 19) 24.0 | 26.3 2.4) 1.6 -6) 4.7 
Lins lili ol 16,162} 11} 93, 1,305 1” 500] .2] 1.9|2.8/309) L4)/L4] .4}32 
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TABLE 7.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND §" 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1929, BY STATE AND YEAR—Continued 
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~ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1929, BY STATE AND YEAR—Continued 
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| 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) hours’ exposure) 
Full- : . 
Stateand year | year — ii a phon pnt i 
workers pora- ra- - ) 
Death -_ ry | Total, Death — ry | Total) Death ys ry bbe 
bili- | disa- bili- | disa- 4 ad i 
ty oie ty bility ty bility 
Michig: in- —Contd. | 
~ CER PIs 5, 643 3} 16) 1,086 1,105) 0.18] 0.95| 64.15) 65.28) 1.06] 0.67} 0.89] 2.62 
oe ee 3, 489) 2} 10| 620, + 632, . 19}. 96) 59. 23/ 60.3} 1.15) . 51]. 79) 2.45 
oe RIE 3, 124! 2 3 758 +763) «#3.2) .8| 809/814] 1.3] .1] 10]24 
00D ...c deka a 7} 56) 1,805, 1,868.3 | 21/603) 71.7) 1.6/1.3) .9) 3.8 
issour!| 
om 4, 676 6 12 1, 632 1,650; .43| .86/116.35/117.64) 2.57) 1.01) 1.41] 4.99 
1923... _- 4, 255)....-.. 4| 903; '907|_.-.- _.| .31| 70.74] 71. 05)......- 33} =. 84] :1.17 
(RRR OD 1, 284 1 8 266 275, . 26) 2.08] 69.06) 71.40) 1.56) 1.78) .76) 4.10 
1925 3, 662 1} 2} 294! 297; .00| . 18] 26.76] 27.03) .55| .19| .34] 1.08 
1926 ‘ 3, 215] 3, «6 «443, 452) Ss. 31]_—s 61] 46. 14) 47.06] 1.86) .68| .54) 3.08 
1927 2, 913) 1] 3) 268) 272; . 11). 34] 30. 67] 31.12) 69}. 19). 56) 1. 44 
1928 2, 934) 1 2) 141; 144) 1} .2] 160) 16.4 ree ene 
1929 4, 367) 6 2% 716) 744)__.._.. .2| 5.5| 5.7 417i shee 
New Jersey: | | 
1922 6, 597 1} 37} 625 663) = .05] 1. 87, 31. 58) 33.50, =. 30] 1.20). 55) 2.05 
1923 Toe. ..... 47; 780, 827|_...... 2. 13| 35. 42) 37. 55}... -- 2.17} .57| 2.74 
Be eee ween 47; 772 819\....... 2. 18| 35. 87| 38. 05)... _- 2.69} .70} 3.39 
1925 6, 923 4, 31} 769 804) .19) 1.49) 37.03] 37.71) 1.16) 1.46) .59] 3.21 
1926 7, 896 4) 30) 568, 602, . 16) 1. 26| 23. 96) 25.38) 1.01) 92). 37) 2.30 
1927 7, 420 6| 42) 331) 379 .27| 1.89] 14.87] 17.03) 1.62) 1.68) .30) 3.60 
1928 7, 538) 1| 48) 387, 436 (1) 2.1 | 17.1 | 19.3 ec e yee yet 
1929 9, 403, 1| 74} 1,002 1,007) (2) 2.6 | 35.5 | 38.1 2/22] .6|3.0 
New York: 
1922 9, 785 11} 47] 1,625 1,683, .43] 1.85) 64.13] 66.42) 2.60) 1.82) .99) 5.41 
GRRE are EE 9} 65] 2,141| 2,215, =. 26} 1.90) 62.73) 64.89) 1.58) 1.84). 73] 4.15 
wee. 6, 903 5| 51] 1,107; 1,163| .24) 2.46] 53.46) 56.16) 1.45) 2.03) .94) 4.42 
ee eae 10, 372! 7| 66) 2,725, 2,799, .22) 2.12) 87. 58] 89.92} 1.35) 2.35) . 80) 4.59 
linac 9, 442! 7| 43) 1,821) 1, "871 1241 1.51] 64.34] 66.09, 1.48] .90| .95| 3.33 
ERI FE 8, 785) 5| 45] 884! 934] .19] 1.71] 33. 54] 35.441 1.14] 1.32]. 73) 3.19 
1928..-........} 16, 531] 14, 57] 1,250, 1,321) .3] 1.2125.2)266| 17/1.1| .613.4 
1929. .....- 17, 963. 6| 84) 1,553) 7 -1] 1.6 | 28.8] 30.5 611.4] .5/25 
Ohio: | 
1922 1, 424 42, 125) 5, 268 5, 435) -27| =. 81) 34.15] 35.23) 1.63) .66) .48) 2.77 
1923 77, 979) 39| 201) 5,763! 6,003; .17| .86| 24.63) 25.66) 1.00) .87| .39) 2.26 
1004... ..-- 75, 282) 57| 181] 5,223) 5, 461 .25| 80) 23.13] 24.18} 1.54) .98) .36] 2.88 
1925... .......-| 86, 820) 33| 150) 5, 059) 5,242.13). 58) 19.42) 20.13}. 76} .53) 25) 1. 5 
1008. ux capect 92, 678 48} 172) 5,630) 5,850) .17| .62) 20.25) 21.04) 1.03) .44) .23] 1.71 
1927. .....--.--| 91, 377| 37| 190] 5,313) 5,540, .13| 69] 19.38] 20.20.81) 158) 32) 1.71 
1928.__......_.] 65, 955} 53| 181| 5,066, 5,300 .3| .9| 256/267] 1.6] .8| .5/29 
eo SR EPR SRE: 96, 360 40} 230) 4,972| 5,242) 11 .8 | 17.2/ 18.1 hacet t. loth be 
Pennsylvania: 
ON dk 102, 186 60} 103] 8,364) 8,527) .20| .34) 27.28] 27.82) 1.17] .34| .45) 1.96 
Freche 140, 259| 112; 244/12, 188/12, 544) 27] «=. 58| 28.97] 29.82; 1.60} .59| 1.03] 3.22 
ESTERS 154, 800 54| 244] 8, 382| 8,680, .12| | 53] 18.05] 18.70, .70| .34| .30) 1.34 
1. Sn ee 149, 089 75! 218| 9,5271 9,820/ .18! . 49] 21.30} 21.97) 1.01} .45) .26! 1.72 
RT 196, 124 77| 204 7,763| 8,044; .13| .34| 13.17] 13.64) .79) .09] .20 1.08 
\ ee ae 146, 595) 103) +239] 6,727| 7,069/ .23) .54| 15.30| 16.07} 1.41) .53) .31) 2.25 
BRR Nah 147, 455 93] 212} 5, 066) 5, 2] .81145/152] 13] .5] .3/21 
* eaertiet 177, 191 67} 242} 8,415) 8,724) .2| .5| 15.8] 16.4 8] .4] .3115 
Tennessee: 
MOR Ee 1, 543)......- 4, 220) 228.......| .86] 47.52} 48.38)......_| 1.49} .69 2.18 
ee ee ee 9} 19] 437 465 1.33] 2.80) 64.50] 68.63) 7.97] 2.26) 1.0311. 23 
|, ee eet Cae 3} 6 77, 86 .67| 1,33] 17.08] 19.07) 3.99) 1.60) .25) 5.84 
1086... cba A 3 1, 2| 196 199 .27| . 53) 52.02) 52.82} 1. 59] 1.67) .69 3.95 
ee aR a bien OD. ies 9.41) 9.71| 1. 75j)..--- .13 1.88 
Ra TS Wy 1} 1] 114-116, 25}. 25] 28.07] 28.57] 1.48} 144! 48 2.40 
pt ee ee a ~ 44 65) «= 69j-------} 1.3 | 20.4] 21.6 |_.-_-_- [On 12s 
| eR... sdeeeed. 1628 1} 7 193 201) 1.2] 13)3854/369) L1i}15|] .9/35 
Washington 
Ee ee 534|....... 6 80} 86).....-- 3. 75] 49. 95] 53. 70)_..__.. 5.99) .59 6.58 
1923... ....2.. 2, 258)....... - eth cs a OES . 42} 32. 09) 32. 51).......| .13) .50 .63 
Uso» <anitngies in ais 2 66, 68 .......| 1.11] 36. 50) 37.61).....__| 1.49} 1.49) .88 
1926... -ccscacsa} . 1, 968 2} 3) 181) 186 .55| .83] 49.89 BI. 27 3.31| 1.27] 1.15, 573 
1998. w ddddsci. 1, 348 1 6| 148) 155 . 25; =. 15] 37. 00) 38. 1.48) .96) .48 2.92 
2: Se 763)....... 2 69 (rr . 87| 30. 17) 31. 04)_.-.__- 1.57, .58 2.15 
a ne ES 2 84 OE .7 | 20.7 | 30.4 |__-_-_- 5 -6/ 1.0 
1920... .cthae.. G....... 2} 122] 124|_---.-- 1.0! 60.0! 61.0 |_------ .3] 10/113 


' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
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TABLE 7.—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE IRON AND; 









































INDUSTRY, 1922 TO 1929, BY STATE AND YEAR—Continued _ 
f e : Ie: 
: RAD Frequency rates (per Severity rates (per 1 pop 
Number of cases 1,000,000 hours’ exposure) hours’ ex postin . 
Full- 
State and year year Per- | Tem- Per- Tem- Per Ter 
workers J) pora- ene pora- a | pora-. , 
Death disa | ry | Total) Death — ry | Total} Death sent ry | lo 
iSa-| disa- disa | disa- ateal disn-| 
rms ang ty | bility ty. | bil 
wstlactbins —|——|— 2 inkas dOnas 055 Coens Sa 
West Virginia: | 
=a 2, 702 2 6 592 600, 0.24) 0,74) 73. 03) 74. 01 1. 48; 0.84) 0 
9, 336 8 13 749 770 “ 29) . 46} 26. 74) 27. 49 Re 71| . 4 
Se ea 4, 613 7 18) 806 831 - 51) 1. 30) 58. 24) 60. 05 3. 03} 1.53) 1.70 6% 
PAs 7, 964 13 14 537 564 - 54) =. 59) 22. 48) 23. 61 3. 26) . 67 { 
th Pe 14, 124 12 30) 1, 306) 1, 348 . 28) . 71) 30. 87) 31. 86 1.70) .41 4f 
I Siecle 12, 414 15 21) 1, 279) 1,315 -40| . 56) 34. 34) 35. 30 2.42) .56 4 
1928 én ‘ 13, 938 8 39) 1, 874) 1, 921 -2| .9| 44.81 45.9 1.2 Ls | 
1929. sanord 21, 760 14 32; 985) 1,031) a -5 | 15.1 | 15.8 1.3 4] 
Wisconsin: 
ae ‘ RE A 20' 790 810)_....._| 1.23] 48. 40) 49. 63)._.____| 1.39 2 
AES a 4, 264 3 17; 708 728) . 23) 1.33) 55. 34) 56. 90) 1. 41) 1. 23 49 
Ss cae diego wail 8, 321 5 47| 1, 275) 1, 327) - 20; 1.88) 51.08) 53. 16 1. 20) 1. 57 R 3.45 
NP eS 6, O89 2 34/ 1,121) 1, 157) .13| 2. 18} 72. 02! 74. 33 .77| 2.11 f 
eas 6 66) 1, 214) 1, 286) .- 19) 2.10) 38. 66) 40. 95 1. 14) 1. 76 
SE ee 3, 992 4 26, 641 671) .33| 2.17) 53. 52) 56. 02 2. 00) 1. 66 { 
ae 1 == 15 595 SS | BOTA ) 7A4.4...<c.. 1.3 | , 
1929. 7, 353 3} 48) 1, 450 1, 510 -1| 22] 66.1 | 684 Ss 1.8 | 1.0| 36 














Safety Code for Industrial Lighting 


REVISION of the “Code for lighting factories, mills, and other 

work places,” prepared under the sponsorship of the Iluminat- 
ing Engineering Society, has been officially approved as American 
standard by the American Standards Association. 

The code is described as “A guide for factory owners and operator 
in their efforts to improve lighting conditions in their factories. |: 
makes available authoritative information for legislative bodies, fac- 
tory boards, industrial commissions, and others who are interested in 
enactments, rules, and regulations for better lighting.” 

The relation of suitable illumination and accident reduction is 
pointed out. According to the statement of a prominent insurance 
official, there is good reason to assume that defective vision or unsit- 
isfactory lighting installations were contributing factors in over 4,\)()) 
fatal and 560,000 lost-time nonfatal industrial accidents during 1's 
This is calculated to mean a loss to the industry of the services o/ 
35,000 men throughout the entire year from nonfatal accidents alone: 
inclusion of the fatal accidents, using the accepted actuarial method 
of evaluating these, brings the "swhal bane to 125,000 men annually. 

Elimination of accidents due to insufficient or improper lighting i is 
asserted to be simply a question of purchasing the proper equipment, 
installing and operating it under competent direction. Aside frot 
the reduction of accidents and the corresponding decrease in «on- 
pensation insurance cost, increased production and improved quality 
of the product are listed as substantial financial arguments for prope 
illumination. 

Part Il of the code describes the measurement of illumination, 
recommended levels for industrial interiors and how to maintain the 
proper intensity, avoidance of glare, and regulations for corre 
electrical wiring, while Part III consists of suggested minimum revul:- 
tions to be established by State authorities. 
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Industrial Accidents, New Hampshire, 1929-30 


HE eighteenth biennial report of the Bureau of Labor of New 
| amen, for the fiscal period ending June 30, 1930, contains 
tabulations of accidents to minors under 18 years of age, which totaled 
182 for the two years. ‘Tabulations are also given of all fatal and 
severe industrial accidents reported during the period, by cause and 
by industry. Figures from the latter are presented in the following 
table: 


FATAL AND SEVERE INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, JULY 1, 1928, 
TO JUNE 30, 1930, BY INDUSTRY 





























1928-29 1929-30 
Industry one Ok ¥ 
Fatal | Severe Fatal Severe 

Automobiles, vehicles, and repairs- -.-.........-.--------------].--.-.-.-- | | See 34 
| Mt “eS eS ee . ~----------|----------| es Se 
Food products. --..---------.- nos > ree ey dlp bh5 5 TRESS |G peg 14 Soa 5, se 22 
na SRR ES RRR Ee! eta | 141 1 142 
Py pees 2 Na Ee ee : ipdosswie; taco S: Pe ae D8 gh rere 6 
Leather products_-_----.----- : Ei A BAe js i | 151 i 175 
Light, heat, and power-_--.-- ad Ho. ein di 4 | 20 
Miscellaneous. .......---- : ‘ , ‘ 1 | _ ) eee 101 
Paper and pulp products. . pbebthdans in hag Reasides 6 | 675 5 458 
stone and clay products__-_-. Tew ee SOR a Sy aes 1 eee 76 
Textile products_—..--..--- : ES 1 | 506 2 525 
Wood S0GGieien tose. ee. ee, eee 431 2 444 
Mercantile. __.-.-- ae bi 5 oentmnele 2 95 2 88 
Buildings, contracting, and engineering--_- fawte spdgciehine --tovee 186 2 264 
oy be eee jn shon Hien onaslers eae ae : , ee 22 
Hotels, restaurants, and institutions....._.............---------- 1 | ERLE: 33 
} = _ 

DO ilies nbacatedibsddcnne ivkecthgenencouteeh | 16 | 2, 616 | 15 2, 410 








Fatal Accidents in Erie, Pa. 


CCORDING to a study by the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Erie, Pa., of the accident records for 1930, a total of 68 fatal 
accidents occurred in the city of Erie during the year. 

Traffic accidents were responsible for the largest number, result- 
ing in 30 deaths, as compared with 26 for 1929. Home accidents 
accounted for 28, as compared with 22 for 1929. Industrial accidents 
are classed in two groups—business accidents, with six fatalities, and 
manufacturing accidents, with four fatalities. The six fatal accidents 
charged to business are described as: Coal wagon driver, hit by train; 
lineman, fall from pole; laborer in scrap-iron yard, hernial injury 
resulting fatally ; carpenter, hit by falling acetylene-gas tank; painter, 
fall of ladder; roofer, fall of platform. Two of the four deaths in the 
manufacturing industry were caused by infection resulting from minor 
injuries, one by contact with high voltage electric circuit, and one by 
being caught under a car of coal while unloading. | 

The association praises the safety movement conducted by the 
department of labor and industry and other departments of the State 
of Pennsylvania and the efforts of the National Safety Council, but 
emphasizes that, though much has been done, there is much more to 
do, as shown by the record for this city of 120,000 inhabitants, because 
many of these accidents could have been prevented. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 





Recent Compensation Reports 
Alabama 


10-YEAR statistical review of the workmen’s compensation 
division of the Bureau of Insurance of Alabama, covering the 
years 1920 to 1929, inclusive, has been issued in mimeograph form, 
A compilation of accidents and compensation cost, extracted from 
the report, is presented in the following table. The amounts of com- 
pensation shown for 1920, 1921, and 1922 represent only compensation 
and funeral benefits, and do not include any medical expenses, while 
the amounts shown for the years 1923 to 1929 include medical benefits 
in compensable cases. 


COMPARISON OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED AND COMPENSATION COST IN ALABAMA, 
1920 TO 1929, BY YEARS 












































Number of | Number of 
accidents accidents 
. reported Amount of i 4 reported Amount rf 
Year compensation | Year compensatior 
| paid | ae aaa paid 
| Fatal| Total praeet | Total 
eee | 186 6, 158 1 $998, 799. 77 Sears Pe | 259 7, 580 $1, 601, 739.0 
4 eR Se 144 4, 299 QL 4h oP oe SS 7, 821 1, 705, 370. 07 
Seer — 5, 769 £000 See e640 2007... .......-. 195 7, 162 1, 514, 458, 21 
__ Mea Ss 243 | 8,336 1, 199,577.00 || 1928_......______- 153 | 6, 691 1, 421, 182. 74 
a ee ee 214 7, 661 1, 438, 065. 00 || 1920..-.._......----- 155 | 7,015 1, 365, 469. 58 
1 Medical benefits not included. 
Idaho 


THE seventh report of the Idaho Industrial Accident Board, cover- 
ing the period from November 1, 1928, to October 31, 1930, shows that 
16,375 claims were received during the two years and that the board 
passed on 16,251 claims, consisting of 126 fatal, 1 permanent total, 
705 permanent partial, and 14,847 temporary total cases, all com- 
pensable, and 572 rejected claims. A time loss of 270,915 days was in- 
volved in the compensated cases. Awards were made of $1,381,061.06 
for compensation and $293,015.70 for medical expense, a total of 
$1,674,076.76. Tables show the distribution of this total as $174,873.35 
for self-insuring employers, $729,669.11 for the State insurance fund, 
and $769,534.27 for other insurance carriers. The medical expense 
stated does not include cost of medical treatment under hospital 
contracts, which was provided in approximately 45 per cent of the 
closed cases. 

It is pointed out that the time required for the settlement of claims 
was reduced one-fourth during the second year. The average number 
of days between the date of application for a hearing and the date o! 
the hearing was 53.97 in 1929 and 42.97 in 1930, and the average num- 
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ber of days between a hearing and the decision was 43.40 in 1929 and 
98.62 in 1930. 

A comparison of the number of claims filed and closed each fiscal 
year, 1918 to 1930, with compensation and medical expense awards, 
is presented in the following table: 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS FILED AND CLOSED YEARLY IN IDAHO, WITH AMOUNT OF 
’ COMPENSATION. AND MEDICAL COSTS, 1918 TO 1930 








—— — 


























| _ Claims Awards 
Year | 
| Filed Ciosed Compensation Medical ! Total 
a ee ; 3, 849 3, O82 $152, 730. 51 $17, 360. 7 $170, 091, 25 
e008... chub eRh nieideos 4, 087 3, 887 389, 540. 60 48, 256. 73 437, 797. 33 
RBS ES RRS 5, 450 5, 086 586, 863. 13 70, 604. 37 657, 467. 50 
100). . cc pPaseesbaasdsece 4, 547 5, 061 474, 459. 23 106, 392. 27 580, 851. 50 
a eee ¢ oa 4, 627 4, 163 480, 239, 52 104, 133. 91 584, 373. 43 
| Py tt ee 6, 310 6, 007 614, 767. 04 106, 925. 10 721, 692. 14 
Po eee 52 Shot eee 6, 401 6, 653 697, 263. 58 96, 586. 40 793, 849. 98 
"INES A. oh Aes 6, 694 6, 547 587, 265. 93 107, 457. 03 694, 722. 96 
rf BEEF OAS 7,424 7, 392 608, 771. 25 111, 978. 16 720, 749. 41 
OT, eile abs i 7, 839 8, 160 666, 879. 66 144, 058. 85 810, 938. 51 
Ce. |. cibtbindhuceu = 7, 684 7, 558 672, 978. 37 137, 513. 07 810, 491. 44 
MER, sn cieksadiduewataiins «+ 8, 026 7,7 613, 046. 97 132, 595. 09 745, 642. 06 
) ES 8 ot 8, 349 8, 541 768, 014. 09 160, 420. 61 928, 434. 70 
Total. ._- ~-----| 81, 287 | 79, 866 7, 312, 819. 88 1, 344, 282. 33 8, 657, 102. 21 























1 Medical costs under hospital contracts not included. 
New Hampshire 


In THE eighteenth biennial report of the New Hampshire Bureau 
of Labor for the fiscal period ending June 30, 1930, the labor com- 
missioner strongly recommends the enactment of an adequate com- 
pensation law, eliminating the court system of administration and 
providing definite settlement of compensation for industrial injuries, 
so as to place New Hampshire on a par with the other New England 
States. 

It is pointed out that at the last two sessions of the legislature the 
proposed legislation for that purpose was rejected, although agreed 
to at a conference between manufacturers and organized labor and 
reported favorably by the judiciary committee. Provisions advocated 
in the report include the establishment of an industrial accident board 
to administer the law, compensation payment of at least 66% per cent 
of the wages of the injured worker, payment of necessary medical 
expenses, a waiting period of not more than one week, a classified 
list of injuries, and arrangement for insurance of compensation risks. 

Reports received during the two fiscal years under the present law 
show occurrence of accidents and amounts paid on account of these, 
as follows: 


NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED AND AMOUNTS PAID IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
1928-29 AND 1929-30 












































Accidents Amount paid 
| 
Year Plants 
Fatal |Severe | Slight | Total | CO™PeM | Medical | Hospital | ‘Total 
Ly ee eee 666 16 | 2,616 | 519 | 3, 151 |$275, 436. 50 |$56, 621. 16 |$22, 770. 88 |$354, 828. 54 
1IO-90. aston - 662 151 2,410 | 462 | 2,887 | 254, 747.87 | 62, 549.17 | 20, 978.50 | 338, 275. 54 
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South Dakota 


Tue thirteenth annual report of the South Dakota Industrial (. om- 
missioner covers the experience under the workmen’s compensa tion 
act of the State for the 12 months ending June 30, 1930. 

The total number of accidents reported during the year was 6, /20, 
an increase of 10.9 per cent over the preceding year, Compensation 
payments, however, decreased 2.3 per cent, resulting in a total of 
$181,630.59. A 4.2 per cent reduction was ’ experienced in medical 
and hospital relief, which aggregated $89,857.24 for the year. Under 
the usual policy of the department, nearly all disagreements Were 
settled without the formality of hearings, to save expense to the State 
as well as to the contending parties. “Eighteen hearings and review 
hearings were held, at a cost of $55.11 per case, but the average 
administrative cost was held to 87.77 cents per claim filed, with a 
total of $5,371.73. In addition, $2,291.28 was paid to injured em- 
ployees of the State coming within the jurisdiction of the department. 

The report includes recommendations for increases in compensation 
benefits for fatal and total disability cases, now limited to $3,000, 
which is lower than in most States. It is suggested that gradual 
increases be made from time to time, to aval placing too great a 
burden on production costs at one time. It is also advocated that the 
medical and hospital relief, now limited to $100 for each class of 
service, be increased $100, subject to approval of the commissioner, 
in extreme cases where additional medical or hospital services !iay 
be necessary. 

One of the tabulations in the report shows the number of injuries 
in each group of occupations, under the special classification used hy 
the commissioner’s office, with the average daily wages for each group. 


NUMBER OF INJURIES REPORTED AND AVERAGE DAILY WAGES, IN SOUTH 
DAKOTA, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1930, BY OCCUPATION 
































, , p mere’ Daily ieesh Number )).5), 
Employment of acci- eon f employment of aeci- Nt 
dents — dents | 
| 

} beat 39 $4.09 |} Mechanics.___.__........_.--- 479 $4. M4 
Biscuit manufacturers________- 23 3.07 || Mimers.......--- baie Sage TE Be 468 4. 62 
Blacksmiths - ___--- 2 Sah eee" 22 5.61 | Miscellaneous. ---_....--...---.-- 509 +. 4) 
Bricklayers. -......... shattdiiad 20 7. 50 |} Nurses and doctors_.........-- 10 5. 62 
Bridge construction _-_-_------- 9 ew 2” eae 57 6. 12 
Sn a alle EE LEERY 48 code denks -cbuus 27 5. 75 
Clerks and bookkeepers-_-_-_---- 183 3. 63 |} Policemen-__------- 2 PR SE Ee 9 4. 48 
ERR SS aE RS 117 4.15 || Produce plants_____- 6 ie Ei a 92 3. §2 
tS shee 5 Ae ee eee 109 ere kh. Saeeeeees pe Mp sans 55 4.73 
Construction work __.._..----.- 86 eR ne a 3 6, 6b 
Cooks and chefs____.....-.---- 74 5 Ce 9 @. . eee Rmuep en ee 77 
a RRS EE AI SP 9 4.68 || Road work._.......-..-.--.--- 126 0 
pF RE Ey Ses 5 SE eS 5 rw cae. dew dedes 75 4.5 
pS ERE EEE INE 28 i a inn cantina 79 } 
) A ae See 22 5.79 || Sugar refining. -_............--- 72 5 
2 Pao eee ee 28 Ske. See eee 100 4. 98 
i tidietimnnittinnaiaiipnatdng 25 4. 59 || Truck drivers... ........-.-..-- 292 4, 21 
SEES ah s- neue chevebcastws 210 lb) eS ee 44 3. 63 
sso nisinineninnnsciiirceting 10 5. 43 || ‘Tractor operators ---......---- 29 19 
Gas and oil stations_____.___-- 59 EE IE. oc enccanpdandegs iden 6 4. A 
Grain elevators____-......-.-..-- 47 OO ie TI a 55 Shoe Hao t ieee 25 4. 76 
tele na nbohe ha amabion 96 3.91 || Packing plants__..........---- 473 . 9 
Implement works. --.--.....-- 56 4. 34 || Telephone workers. - - -- -.----- 109 3. Os 
Po cbuiiexencsdunetint 43 S78 eRe ie oe ob on. < kee Sone 388 5. 24 
eR Dae ee 134 3.79 || Volunteer firemen--._.-.--.---- 11 4. 
pS SEE FSR Pee ee 21 e 8 fC eer 17 5. 40 

ORE eR SEER 839 §ja. — ee SRER ae 7 6. 08 
pS ae eee 68 4.66 || Waitresses. __....___..__-._--- 4y 2. 31 
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Merchant Marine Act Applicable to Stevedore Injured on 
Foreign Ship 


HE Supreme Court of the United States recently held that an 

American stevedore injured while engaged in unloading a private 
foreign ship in American waters was covered by the merchant marine 
act. (Uravic v. Jarka Co., 282 U.S. 234.) This decision by the highest 
court in the land reversed a judgment rendered by the courts in 
New York State. 

The original action was brought in the State courts of New York 
by the administratrix of the estate of the deceased employee, Anton 
Uravic. Uravie was an American citizen employed as a stevedore by 
the F. Jarka Co., a Delaware corporation. On July 13, 1926, Uravic 
was helping to unload a German vessel in New York Harbor, when 
he was injured through the negligence of a fellow worker. Section 33 
(as amended by an act of June 5, 1920, 41 Stat. 988-1007) of the 
merchant marine act provides that— 

Any seaman who shall suffer personal injury in the course of his employment 
may, at his election, maintain an action for damages at law, with the right of 
trial by jury, and in such action all statutes of the United States modifying or 
extending the common-law right or remedy in cases of personal injury to railway 
employees shall apply; and in case of the death of any seaman as a result of any 
such personal injury the personal representative of such seaman may maintain 
an action for damages at law with the right of trial by jury, and in such action 
all statutes of the United States conferring or regulating the right of action for 
death in the case of railway employees shall be applicable. Jurisdiction in 
such actions shall be under the court of the district in which the defendant 
employer resides or in which his principal office is located. 


The Supreme Court of the United States in a previous case, Inter- 
national Stevedoring Co. v. Haverty, 272 U.S. 50, had decided that 
stevedores came within the benefits conferred by section 33 of the 
merchant marine act. The main question raised in the case under 
consideration was whether the statute applied to a stevedore working 
on a foreign vessel, or, in particular, a vessel flying the German flag. 
The stevedoring company argued that the act did not apply; that 
whenever any provision was to apply to foreign vessels it was ex- 
pressly stated, and that Congress, if it had intended the act to apply, 
would not have left such a regulation to be implied. The petitioners 
on behalf of the administratrix, on the other hand, contended that 
section 33 of the act was designed to affect the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee, and that it did not affect vessels as such. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court and stated 
that the language of the statute was general, and that the right is 
given “any seaman,” which right would also cover stevedores. 
“There is strong reason,”’ the court said, ‘for giving the same protec- 
tion to the person of those who work in our harbors when they are 
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working upon a German ship that they would receive when workino 
upon an American ship in the next dock, as is especially obvious jy 
the case of stevedores who may be employed in unloading vessels 0; 
half a dozen different flags in turn.” 

The court, in answering the contention that stevedores have thei 
rights only by an artificial extension of the word “seamen” and tha; 
a seaman upon a German vessel would not be given the rights claimed 
said— 

Perhaps it would be a sufficient answer to the objections that, while the see. 
tion 33 is construed to give the rights of seamen to stevedores, it does not say 
or mean that stevedores are to be regarded as seamen on the particular vesso| 
upon which for the moment they happen to be at work. They simply are givey 


the rights of seamen and, as they are American workmen, they have the rights 
of American seamen as well on German as on American ships. 


The judgment of the New York court was therefore reversed. 





=—_p??oq 


Power of North Carolina Industrial Commissioner to Compel 
Testimony of Witnesses 


HE North Carolina Supreme Court has upheld the power of the 

State industrial commissioner to punish for contempt a duly 
sworn witness who refuses to testify in proceedings before him. (In 
re Hayes, 200 N. C. 133, 156 S. E. 791.) 

This case resulted from the refusal of a physician to answer a quies- 
tion propounded by the chairman of the North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, who thereupon adjudged the doctor in contempt of 
court. The physician was arrested and held in custody by the sheriff 
upon an order made by the chairman of the board. The case in which 
the physician was to testify involved the claim of an employee to 
compensation for injuries received while in the course of his employ- 
ment. At a hearing held in behalf of the employee the physician, 
Dr. R. B. Hayes, was present as a witness. The doctor had attended 
the employee at the time he was injured and had also filed his report 
of the case with the commission. He was therefore a material wit- 
ness. After the doctor had been sworn and testified, he was examined 
by the chairman of the board, who presided at the hearing. The 
commissioner ruled that there was but one question to be decided by 
him—whether or not the condition of the employee at the date of the 
hearing was the result of the accident. He thereupon attempted to 
interrogate the physician, who refused to answer unless he received 
fee as an expert witness. The arrest and incarceration of the doctor 
followed. He petitioned the Superior Court of Orange County, N.(., 
for release, but this court held that he was not entitled to be dis- 
charged from the imprisonment to which he had been committed by 
the chairman of the board. An appeal was subsequently taken by 
Doctor Hayes to the Supreme Court of North Carolina. The main 

uestion in the case, on appeal to the supreme court, was whether the 
chairman of the North Carolina Industrial Commission had the power 
to adjudge the doctor in contempt and imprison him. 

The supreme court reviewed briefly the creation of the industrial 
commission, and added that “‘it is primarily an administrative agency 
of the State, charged with the duty of administering the provisions o! 
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the North Carolina workmen’s compensation act.” (Ch, 120, Acts of 
1929.) Power is expressly conferred— r 


To subpoena witnesses for either party to a cause, pending before said com- 
mission, to attend and testify at a hearing before the full commission or before 
any member thereof. A witness, when a subpoena has been duly served on him, 
is required to attend the hearing, and to testify, after he has been duly sworn. 
His answers to questions propounded to him at the hearing constitute evidence 
from Which the commission or the commissioner presiding at the hearing finds 
the facts upon which the award is made. Without such evidence, when the facts 
are in dispute, neither the full commission nor the commissioner can perform the 
duties imposed by the statute. If a witness in attendance at a hearing, after 
having been duly sworn, can refuse to answer a question propounded to him, 
which is pertinent to the matters in dispute between the parties, with impunity, 
then it is manifest that the North Carolina Industrial Commission, created by 
statute to administer the provisions of the North Carolina workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, and to determine the rights and liabilities of employers and employees, 
subject to its exclusive jurisdiction under the provisions of the act, is without 
adequate power to perform its duties prescribed by statute, to the people of this 
State and to the parties to a cause pending before the said commission. 


While a provision is made in section 54 (c) of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act for the superior court to enforce any attendance and 
testimony of witnesses, etc., yet the court said that— 

This provision is clearly not adequate for a situation such as that disclosed by 
the record of the hearing at which the petitioner herein, upon the facts found by 
the commissioner and set out by him in the record, was adjudged in contempt 
and punished therefor. Under this provision, in proper cases, the superior court 
has the power to aid the commission in procuring the attendance of witnesses at 
hearings before the commission or before any member or deputy thereof. It 
does not, however, by its express terms, or by implication, deprive the commis- 
sion or any member thereof, while conducting a hearing as required by statute, 
of the power to compel a witness, in attendance at said hearing, after having been 
duly sworn, to testify. 

The courts of North Carolina and of other States have uniformly 
held that “the power to punish for a contempt committed in the 
presence of the court is inherent in the court, and not dependent upon 
statutory authority.” Without regard as to whether the North 
Carolina Industrial Commission is a court or not (much relied upon 
by the physician in the negative) the supreme court said that— 

We are of the opinion that the commission or any of its members, when con- 
ducting a hearing for the purpose of deciding questions upon which thé rights and 
liabilities of an employer and an employee, under the North Carolina workmen’s 
compensation act, are to be determined by the commission or by one of its mem- 
bers, has the power to adjudge a witness who has deliberately and persistently 
refused to answer a question propounded to him in contempt, and to punish such 
witness for such contempt by fine or imprisonment. 

Hearings before an industrial commission are in their nature ju- 
dicial proceedings, and upon the contemptuous refusal of a witness to 
testify the court said that: ‘‘The commission or commissioner pre- 
siding at the hearing has the power to adjudge the witness in contempt 
and to punish for such contempt, within the limitations prescribed 
by statute.” 

Although the question raised by the doctor, relative to the right 
of refusing to testify without receiving the fee of an expert witness, 
was not presented to the supreme court, yet this court, in passing, 
said that, while the question had never been decided by that court, it 
had been presented and decided by courts in other jurisdictions. In 
a few cases the court observed that a witness can not be adjudged in 
contempt upon his refusal to give testimony unless he received the 
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expert fee, yet the better opinion was that an expert summoned to 
testify who refused to answer questions without compensation other 
than his witness fees is in contempt. 

The judgment of the superior court was therefore affirmed. 





Injury During Noon Hour Held Compensable in Tennessee 


N INJURY to an employee falling to the floor in the employer’ 

building just after noon hour while watching the employees 

play basket ball ‘“‘arose out of and in the course of the employment,” 

according to a recent decision of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. 
(Kingsport Silk Mills v. Cox, 33S. W. (2d) 90.) 

From the facts in the case it appears that on October 21, 1929, 
Virgie Cox, an employee of the Kingsport Silk Mills, fell onto the 
floor of the main building while watching the employees engage in » 
basket-ball game during the accustomed lunch and recreation period. 
The game was being played by permission of the employer and was 
encouraged by him as a means of recreation for the employees during 
the noon hour. It appeared that the floor was slippery, due to its 
smooth surface, and that the fall was purely accidental. 

A petition was filed by the employee for compensation under the 
Tennessee workmen’s compensation act in the chancery court of 
Sullivan County, and this court rendered a decree awarding compen- 
sation. The Kingsport Silk Mills thereupon appealed the case to the 
Tennessee Supreme Court, where the decree awarding compensation 
was affirmed. The supreme court found that the lower court was 
correct in holding that the accident arose out of and in course of the 
employment, and that by reason of the injury in the breaking of the 
left thigh joint the employee was permanently and totally incapaci- 
tated from working at any occupation which would bring her an 
income. 

The supreme court stated that the underlying principle of the case 
is stated in Bradbury’s Workmen’s Compensation (3d ed.) 524, as 
follows: 

The relation of master and servant, in so far as it involves the obligation of 
master to protect the servant, is not suspended during the noon hour, where tlic 


master expressly, or by fair implication, invites his servants to remain on thie 
premises in the immediate vicinity of the work. 


The court cited a leading Kansas case (Thomas v. Procter & Gamble 
Mfg. Co., 104 Kan. 432, 179 Pac. 372), in which it was held that a 
17-year-old girl was entitled to recover compensation for an injury 
received during the half-hour intermission at noon. In this case the 
employee, after eating lunch, was injured while engaged with other 
employees in the customary practice, known to and approved by the 
employer, of riding on a truck drawn by a fellow employee. 

he Tennessee Bencenta Court, in comparing the tocks in the two 
cases, however, stated that the rule would be different ‘where, «| 
such time, an employee is injured while engaged in some forbidden ict, 
or while in a place where she has no right to be.” 

The decision of the lower court awarding compensation was there- 
fore affirmed. | 
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Cost of Credit to the Small Borrower 


Types of Small-Loan Agencies 


HE results of a study of the whole small-loans field, made under 
the auspices of the Twentieth Century Fund, are given in a 
recent book, Financing the Consumer, by Evans Clark. 

The agencies operating in the small-loans field include the follow- 
ing nine groups 

(1) The un nlicensed lenders, i. e., all loan companies operating with- 
out a license and without any public regulation. This group includes 
not only the ‘‘loan sharks” but also concerns charging reasonable 
rates but operating in States having no regulatory law. These lend 
on the security of wage assignments, chattel mortgages, automobiles, 
comaker notes, etc. 

(2) Pawnbrokers, making loans on the security of jewelry and 
other valuables left on deposit. 

(3) Personal finance companies, which are licensed agencies mak- 
ing loans of $300 or less, under the authority of such statutes as the 
uniform small-loanslaw. Most of their business is done on the secu- 
rity of chattel mortgages, although they sometimes take wage assign- 
ments as security. 

(4) Industrial banks (such as Morris Plan banks), which combine a 
small-loan business with the sale of investment certificates on the 
installment plan. Their loans are usually made on the security of 
comaker notes. 

(5) Personal-loan departments of commercial banks, lending on 
the security of comaker notes. 

(6) Credit unions—cooperative credit associations lending only 
to members, usually on the member’s shares or on an indorsed note. 

(7) Remedial loan societies, usually organized on a semiphilan- 
thropie basis and doing a limited-dividend small-loan business, on 
chattels, notes, or pledges. 

(8) Axias—unlicensed and unchartered voluntary savings and loan 
societies, usually among foreign groups, which make loans on indorsed 
notes and shares. 

(9) Employers’ loan organizations, set up by employers to supply 
credit to t eir employees. 
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The report estimates that together these small-loan agencie, 
make loans of about $2,592,500,000 a year to some 14,350,000 bor. 
rowers, the proportion of loans made by each type being as follows: 





Per cent 

Unlicensed lenders- -—-_-______-_ RS ee et PRN OT i nied cent a 28. 9 
oa i a Oe 23. 2 
nD SND GUUS a w= 5 ap. se ce ep ge - ke 19. 3 
Ses ee. FF isk ohn i dade a ee os. - 13. 9 
8 ea 7.3 
EET ES SE eee ee EO ae, ae 2. 4 
Dee eee Biae muicnisieietc nein tie 2.3 
LE a pe PAP SS Pe Re ee So Rtas Gna 1.9 
ge gadippme gabe hija = pen te Aiea de Big Rage Md apie at aP .8 
SOOM. s+ aii ee ete ie eee 100. 0 


Something of the importance of these groups is indicated by the 
figures cited, showing that, measured in terms of invested capital, the 
consumer credit agencies rank with the iron and steel, lumber, and 
automobile industries. 

A spectacular expansion is now taking place in the small-loans 
business, but the author points out that nevertheless “the demand for 
credit far outruns the present available supply, presaging a great 
expansion of this business in the future.’”’ The need for small credit 
is shown by the fact that it is estimated that in New York City one 
of every two families borrows from small-loan agencies every year. 


Rates Charged by Small-Loan Agencies 


Ir 1s pointed out that a large proportion of the customers of the 
small-loan companies are driven to borrow because of dire distress, 
and their power to bargain ‘‘is reduced to a minimum by the pressure 
of their needs.’”’ The limited number of such agencies still further 
restricts the borrower’s choice and bargaining power. ‘The typical 
small borrower has not the financial leeway that would enable him to 
‘shop around’ for a low-priced loan; nor are there usually enough 
places in which to shop. He must take what he can get at the only 
agency he knows about.”’ 

Also, he is at a distinct disadvantage from the fact that the methods 
of calculation of interest and the various charges imposed are so subtle 
and so complicated that ‘‘probably not one out of a thousand buyers 
or borrowers has the slightest idea of the actual annual rate he i 
charged for his credit—let alone how the rates he pays compares with 
those of other agencies.” 

How much conscious deception is practiced upon the borrower the 
author does not attempt to estimate, but he points out: ‘That 
borrowers are widely deceived is hardly open to doubt.” Thus, 
‘character loans” at 6 per cent may be advertised and sound very 
attractive to the prospective borrower, if he does not know that 6 
per cent on the full amount for the whole period of the note is deducted 
in advance and that on a $100 loan he has the use of but $94 while he 
pays part of this back each week or month, so that each month he 
has paid the full interest but has the use of a constantly decreasing 
amount. Often, also, there are concealed charges, as for ‘‘investiga- 
tion,” ete., which bring up the cost. Or theloan may run only for 10 
months but be discounted on the basis of a full year. 
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The need of a uniform basis of calculation is emphasized, which will 
show the borrower ‘‘the rate per year he has to pay for the money of 
which he has the actual use.’ 

The annual rates charged by the various types of small-loan 
agencies are given in the following table: 


ANNUAL RATES OF INTEREST CHARGED BY SPECIFIED TYPES OF SMALL-LOAN 














AGENCIES 

Usual Range of 

Agency charge charges 

Per cent Per cent 
a a a ae 12.0 6.0- 18.0 
Personal-loan departments of commercial OY geek Ming SLES E78 BRS My 18. 1 9. 4— 22.6 
Industrial banks_- Saddid bo del beasawebohaakso$6 cn tslbla baies idee bane 17.3 17. 3- 34.4 
Remedial Joan societies. Seeietbesa tinh aadlie Ga-cn 9 2 dl taal nth os nn ule Milena pavernisnaaeael 26. 9 12. 0- 36.0 
Axias_ -- pe ae ere ee ses basins need eee Sesetwodewaae BO fo os cells otic o— 
Personal finance companies. pip> chek ds che «ann be gege a dned-epindee~aneeine 42.0 30. 0- 42.0 
Pawnbrokers. c BRAS te By 5 2 AAR hay ried cee eaters API oh 36. 0 12. 0-120. 0 
Unlicensed lenders. PRU aS fs OF CRAM St REP EEE eee Se MRL ae ese TS NS 240. 0-480. 0 











One important factor is not considered in these rates, i. e., that the 
borrower who pays the lender’s charges in advance has not the use 
of that money meanwhile. If he obtains the loan from a discount 
company he pays the whole interest in advance, and he has to pay it 
even if he should be able to pay off the principal ‘before the end of the 
term of the loan, for discount companies do not often rebate any 
interest under these conditions. On the other hand, if the borrower 
obtains his loan at a pawnshop he does not pay the interest until he 
redeems his pledge, and therefore has the use of the interest money 
during the full period of the loan. The credit union laws and the 
uniform small-loans laws provide that the interest shall be calculated 
each month and only on the unpaid balance and that no other fees 
may be levied. Thus, a man who makes a loan from a personal 
finance company, at the rate of 3% per cent interest a month, of $100 
to be repaid in monthly instailments over a period of a year, does 
not pay $42 in interest, as he would if his note were discounted in 
advance; he pays $22. 75, because he is charged interest each month 
only on the amount which still remains unpaid. A man borrowing 
the same amount from a credit union at the common credit union rate 
of 1 per cent per month would actually pay, not $12, but $6.50, for 
the use of the money. In addition, when the interest is calculated 
on the unpaid balances, the borrower who wishes to pay oif his loan 
faster than the regular term is automatically protected against 
having to pay interest for the rest of the term. 

It is seen that of all the small-loan agencies the credit union’s rates 
are the lowest. In addition the member of the credit union makes a 
profit from his own loan through his share in the credit union 


dividends. 
Cost of Operation 


Tx credit union and pawnshop operate at the least cost of all the 
agencies. This is possible for the credit union not only because it 
pays no large salaries and often none at all and often has free office 
space, but also because, since it lends only to its own members whom 
the credit committee knows, it incurs n) expenses for investigation 
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and has little or no loss from failure to repay loans. The pawn hop 
also operates at low cost, because the security for the loan is always 
in its possession and is more than equal in value to the amoun; 
loaned, there is no expense incurred either for investigation or fo; 
collection of the loan, and as the loans are not repaid in installments 
there is little bookkeeping to be done. Comaker loan companies 
according to the author, cost from one and a half to two or three times 
as much to operate as pawnshops and credit unions because o! the 
necessity of investigating the borrowers. The ‘personal finance 
companies cost four to five times as much to run because of the hivher 
cost of dunning as well as of investigation.” As they lend on chattels 
requiring personal inspection and appraisal in each case, and as this 
kind of security has a very low resale value and is therefore inseciire 
because of that fact, the chattel lender must be more sure than any 
other lender of the responsibility of the borrower. One of the major 
items of expense of the chattel lender is the cost of collection of 
delinquent accounts. ‘The collateral for these loans is so poor and 
it is so unpolitic to force collection on its sale or redemption that these 
concerns will go to almost any lengths to avoid foreclosures. Because 
they deal with the least responsible class of borrowers, an exceptional 
amount of personal ‘dunning’ is required.” 

The statement below shows the per cent of loan fund which goes 
into operating costs for the various types of small-loan agencies: 


Cost (per cent) 


of operation 

Personal-loan departments of banks__-.._.....---_------ 3. 0 
copeme Wanna ss Os se CU 13.7 
Pawnbrokers: 

I iis bic Gitte nitnk bk evs sca cate ok wm iin eatin at heed te 3. 5 

a ees 8. 4 
ETE Nn es a has oboe bcmk a 9. 9 
Chattel loan agencies: 

ae eae as) kb ee ee ore oe §2 4 

TIONS! SEE TRE 17.8 

RGU GONMENNIOS.. . .., nan dindibnsnninbee «o4~ oso 21. 6 


Profits 


Tue data for profits obtained were admittedly scattered and un- 
satisfactory. Figures for the industrial banks show net profits for 
the Morris Plan banks amounting to 19.3 per cent of the capital, for 
the Citizen’s Systems of 14.8 per cent, and for the Wimsett System 
of 16.4 per cent. 

Practically no profit data were available for the pawnshops or 
personal-loan departments of commercial banks; the author con- 
siders it probable, however, that the better-run pawnshops would 
show“‘the largest profits of all the small-loan agencies because, while 
their rates are relatively high, their costs of operation are relatively 
low,” while he thinks that the personal-loan departments would 
show the least profit of all. 

With regard to the personal finance companies, the report st:tes 
that although these agencies are associated in the public mind wit! 
high profits, ‘‘a search of all the available literature on the sulject 








| The data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 135 credit unions from various sec! \00s 0! 
the country for 1929 showed an expense ratio ot only 1.79 per cent. 
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* * has failed to reveal any concrete evidence that these con- 
erns are making a profit that would be considered unreasonable in 
anking or manufacturing circles. Some of them do, however, make 
rom two to three times as much as is considered a fair rate of return 
or a publie utility.” — of the returns of all the New wr 
gencies of this type showed a net return on invested capital (includ- 
ng surplus) of 10 per cent, while another study, not published, showed 
rofits of 9.8 per cent for the small independent companies and of 
3.4 per cent for the chain companies. The author remarks, in this 
onnection, “‘If the average large company in this State returned 18 
er cent a year, it is probable that the most successful concerns showed 
profit in that State of 20 per cent and over.” 

No corresponding data were available for the credit unions, but 
ividends paid out of net income in 1928 by 119 credit unions in New 
‘ork State showed that the highest rate was 10 per cent, while the 
verage rate was 4.8 per cent. 

‘“Tronically enough,” the author points out, ‘‘it is among the reme- 
ial loan societies—the so-called ‘semiphilanthropic agencies ’—that 
ome of the highest profits are revealed.”’ Five societies showed a net 
rofit of 15 per cent or over, another of 24 per cent, and still another of 
0 per cent on its capital. Most of these limit their dividends to from 
to 8 per cent; the result is, therefore, that the remainder goes into 
urplus, and the company whose profit amounted to 30 per cent 
though it paid dividends of only 6 per cent) has accumulated a sur- 
lus ‘much greater than its entire paid-in capital.” 


ASE 


Ise 


Conclusions 


AssuMING that the small-loan agencies, like other businesses, are 
ntitled to a fair profit, and that 10 per cent (figured on the average 
oan funds) could be considered ‘‘fair,”’ the following conclusions are 


eached: 


1. The prices charged by most commercial pawnshops appear to be higher than 
he costs of doing that kind of business warrant. 

2. The prices charged by those personal-loan departments of banks whose charges 
re the lowest are probably too low to carry this business at a fair profit, while 
hose charging the highest rates are higher than are warranted. 

3. The prices charged by the Morris Plan and similar industrial banks are some- 
what higher than the relative cost of their class of business justifies. 

4. The costs of doing a chattel-loan business are so much greater than those 
nder the comaker note and pledge forms of collateral that a higher rate for the 
rsonal finance companies is an economic necessity. 

5. The 3% per cent per month rate allowed by most States for the chattel-loan 

business may have been justified on an economic basis during the early years of 

ts development, but the profitable conduct of this business by many concerns in 

tates with a 3 per cent maximum and the reduction to 2! per cent by the House- 

old Finanee Co. in making loans above $100 raise the presumption that 3% per 

= = ad be higher than is economically necessary, at least for loans above the 
evel.? 

6. No conerete evidence exists of any profits among.the legitimate commercial 
oan companies which might be called excessive in comparison with those in the 
elds of ordinary business—especially banking and manufacturing—although 
th mong the most efficient large chain companies net profits of from 10 to 20 per 

ent on loan funds employed are common. 





* This does not mean, of course, that the 314 per cent law should necessarily be amended. 
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The report recommends that an investigation should be made of 
all the agencies engaged in mass finance, and that provision be made 
for continuing statistics, to be gathered by the United States Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 

Because of the public regulation of rates, these agencies have already 
been placed more or less in the position of a semipublic utility. Th, 
author recommends— 

(1) That they should definitely be given this status, that they }p 
required to take out a State license before being authorized to do busi. 
ness, and that they be required to make complete financial and operat. 
ing reports to the proper State supervising authority. 

(2) That they should be required to calculate their rates on the 
basis of a single standard of measurement, which would show the 
yearly rate charged the borrower for the funds of which he actually 
has the use, and to include a statement of this rate in all of their loan 
contracts. 

(3) That maximum rates of charges should be specified by some State 
authority for every small-loan agency, which rate should depend on 
the costs. 

(4) That they should be authorized, under strict State supervision 
and regulation, to take investments of small amounts at attractive 
interest rates from customers and to use these funds as part of their 
loan funds. (This recommendation is made because “‘one of the major 
factors in the high cost of operating small-loan companies has been 
the difficulty of obtaining working capital at anything but exception- 
ally high rates.’’) 

(5) That ‘‘ because credit unions furnish by all odds the most satis- 
factory and cheapest form of mass finance service, because the small- 
loan business is intimately connected with public welfare, because the 
incentive of private profit does not operate in their advancement, and 
because no private commercial interest would be served in so doing, 
Government aid should be extended to the credit union movement.” 
The precise form of aid would have to be worked out after a thorough 
study of the situation, but the report suggests that State financial 
aid might be extended for the organization of credit unions and for 
educational campaigns showing the advantages of this form of credit. 
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Railway Clerks—New York Central Railroad, Buffalo and East 
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N ARBITRATION board was created by agreement July 10, 
1930, to handie a dispute between the New York Central Rail- 
road, Buffalo and East, and its clerical and station employees at 
Granton Transfer, Weehawken, N. J., members of the International 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 

The carrier selected J. E. Davenport and the employees selected 
J. A. Robertson as arbitrators. As these arbitrators were unable to 
agree on the neutral member of the board, the United States Board of 
Mediation appointed Arthur M. Millard as the neutral member. 

The employees at Granton Transfer, Weehawken, N. J., prior to 
March 17, 1929, were assigned to 6-day operation and were paid time 
and one-half for work performed on the seventh day. Commenci 
March 17, 1929, they were regularly assigned to work Sundays cal 
given a rest day in lieu of Sundays. The employees contended that 
they should be paid at the rate of time and one-half for all Sunday 
work performed from and including March 17, 1929, and in addition 
should be allowed 2, day’s pay for each week day given as a rest day 
since March 17, 1929, and they further asked that the award should 
be effective from March 17, 1929. 

The board sustained the contention of the employees that the 
Sunday operation of Granton Transfer, Weehawken, N. J., is not a 
necessary part of the continuous operation of the carrier. On Feb- 
ruary 10, 1931, the board made the following award: 

The employees coming under this agreement to arbitrate and who, commenc- 
ing with March 17, 1929, or thereafter, were regularly assigned to work Sundays 
at Granton Transfer, Weehawken, N. J., shall be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half for all Sunday work performed from and including March 17, 1929, up to the 
effective date of this award. 

The board of arbitration does not affirm and denies the request of the employees 
that they be allowed a day’s pay for each week day given as a rest day since 
March 17, 1929. 

The provisions of this award shall become effective on the date of the award, 
except where the Sunday rate is made retroactive, as noted.in the award, and 
shall continue in force for the period of one year from the effective date thereof 
and thereafter be subject to 30 days’ notice by either party to the other. 





=o 0 


Motion-Picture Operators—Colorado Springs, Colo. 


TS Industrial Commission of Colorado, on January 12, 1931, 
gave a decision in the dispute of Local No. 62 of the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion Picture Machine 
Operators with the Colorado Springs Theatre Corporation. 
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The employees protested against the demands of the America; 
Theatre that only one person be employed in the operation of th, 
at eee equipment during each shift of six hours at the thea‘ er. 
a he findings and decision of the Industrial Commission of Colorad, 
ollow: 


Much evidence was presented to the commission by both sides at this hearing 
After giving the matter serious consideration the commission is of the Opinion 
that there is not sufficient work for two men in the projection booth of this t eate, 
and too much work for one man. . 

Therefore, it is the decision and award of the commission that the waves ty 
said employees remain as at present—$58.38 per week for one man and 338.4) 
per week for the second man on each shift of six hours each. 





al 
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Anthracite Miners—Pennsylvania al 

il i aie m 

P NHE board of conciliation in the anthracite industry was recently I 

called upon for a decision in a dispute between the Hudson Coil & y 

Co. and certain employees of Loree No. 3 colliery over the payment of I 4 

wages to six employees who had been selected to attend the funeral of I y 
an employee who had been killed in Loree No. 3 colliery. 

James A. Gorman, umpire of the board of conciliation, made the J ™ 
following decision: ' 

Resolution adopted by the board of conciliation upon the 8th day of July, 1918 = 
entitled ‘‘ Resolution in re $150 benefit,” reads, in part, asfoliows: ““* * * and 
in addition thereto directs that the grievance committee and mine foreman select 
six representatives to attend the funeral, it being understood that such men will 
be selected as will least cripple the operation on that day, the wages of said repr. 
sentatives to be paid by the operator.” 

The issue involved in the present grievance raises question as to whether or not 
the above-quoted section of the resolution of July 8, 1918, contemplates the selec. - 
tion and payment of six representatives to attend the funeral of a deceased 19: 
employee, coming within provisions of that resolution, in case such funeral is 19% 
held on day on which the colliery where the deceased employee had worked was - 
not in operation on the day of the funeral. 

Upon that question the policy of the board of conciliation has been, in a case ;, 
where the death of an employee has occurred as a result of an accident at a colliery, Fe 
to encourage the burial of the body of such an employee on a day on which the M. 
colliery was not in operation and to provide for the selection and payment of six Ar 
representatives to attend the funeral. ju 

n a previous case, wherein the company defended, to a claim for the payment Ju 
of the $150 by an heir of an employee who died as a result of an accident at a co Au 
liery, and in which case the funeral was held on a day on which the colliery was Oe 
not in operation the conciliation board sustained the grievance. Ne 

The umpire does not feel at liberty to do other than accept the construction De 
placed by the board of conciliation upon that portion of the resolution of July 5, 

1918, involved in the question at issue in the present case. Jai 

The grievance is, therefore, sustained. + 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in February, 1931 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for Feb- 

ruary, 1931, with comparable data for preceding months are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and last- 
ing less than one day have been omitted. 

‘Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, number of workers involved and man-days lost for these 
years, the number of industrial disputes for each of the months 
January, 1929, to February, 1931, inclusive, the number of disputes 
which began in these months, the number in effect at the end of each 
month, and the number of workersinvolved. It also shows, in the last 
column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The number of 
workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured in 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 
Tanix 1.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1929, TO FEBRUARY, 1931, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, 
WORKERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS 1927 TO 1930 























? ‘ Number of workers 
Number of disputes | involved in disputes | Number 
of man- 
Month and year . “aa 
Beginning | In effect | Beginning | In effect manth 
in month | atend of | in month | at end of or Year 
or year month or year month y 
107: "Tet anaes Mibissd<. Shes Ca Sike og Soe 349, 434 |..........-- 37, 799, 394 
NOR ie a ie. 5 cn tan pccdidcion CY eee A? ee ae 31, 556, 947 
a aa ee ey . |e Cee / | {ae 9, 975, 213 
100 TWA iid n Sooo éddsheccace GRP hi dsbdstcoad _ | ff eee 2, 731, 664 
1929 
JORINEY et i os ciivehicnbiie ince ~sts 48 36 14, 783 39, 569 951, 914 
FoteuarY c.4ij05c..-. AGE Vo e FER ES. 54 35 22, 858 40, 306 926, 679 
Maren... in Bae ees ib cng bi eae eS Se eee 77 37 14, 031 40, 516 1, 074, 468 
RR RES Tats ae 117 53 32, 989 52, 445 1, 429, 437 
My. =. cicceteeee 2 ola SSR RRS A 115 73 | 13, 668 64, 853 1, 727, 694 
JURA. . . «cients Meitietnsaddsheocctudwdes 73 57 19, 989 58, 152 1, 627, 565 
July se a ta die inns neta 80 53 36, 152 15, 589 1, 062, 428 
pS es ray ean e - oS 78 43 25, 616 6, 714 358, 148 
September...........- ER re acre es 98 49 20, 233 8, 132 244, 864 
a ct ee ae rae ran & 69 31 16, 315 6, 135 272, 018 
NOURI ae eicascrunsa 61 32 10, 443 6, 067 204, 457 
Dest ih cticcanccacsocccosncens 33 21 3, 386 2, 343 95, 541 
1980 
SONNY . i ndicddbicwuedtnckend 42 21 8, 879 5, 316 182, 202 
pg es a ea eae et 44 33 37, 301 6, 562 436, 788 
March .. cB ieiies obs dus csadeuicccnsah 49 34 15, 017 5, 847 289, 470 
April... ope i sk 60 41 5, 814 5, 711 180, 445 
FE OO SE ae 64 30 9, 281 4, 640 192, 201 
JUnO.. cde oes BE ie? Fl eule eek aawnad 54 34 13, 791 &, 499 150, 627 
Ae OS SO See ese sie' 76 31 14, 219 5, 039 148, 982 
i eee: oy Se a ae 51 32 15, 902 7, 161 144, 530 
Bepteeminieits Jo ici es ceeds bk ced 69 41 15, 946 13, 409 202, 874 
ae fee See: OES ee 46 34 10, 842 15, 649 336, 250 
Novem ooo = oa. cécccdéncwkecccces 43 28 4, 380 7, 424 270, 254 
Decent ncincvnccnda nnsdccon’ 25 8 4, 849 5, 385 197, 041 
1931 
ee SRR 53 21 8, 603 1,719 172, 628 
Pobraary Rotidetie dain d.~..cacc.<<-- bed 57 46 28, 996 15, 709 241, 983 














' Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning jy 
December, 1930, January and February, 1931, and the number of 
workers directly involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN DECEMBER, 1930, AND JANUARy 
AND FEBRUARY, 1931 








| 


























Number of disputes beginning | Number of workers in. ved 
in— in disputes beginning 
Industry -——-—- ———— ‘ =. | BSE Ey 
Pecem- | January | February 1 | January | February 
r | | 
et ey eS See a ee 3 1 2 188 | 10 | 4 
Barbers ______- Rennes ete eR SE aa a 8 RES. Sarr 6 
Building trades- WESC Ss 5 16 9 280 820 | 5) 
Chauffeurs and tes amsters_____- 3 3 | 3 685 519 29 
Clothing - + 3 1 9 730 | 910 7 
Electric and gas” appli ince, and radio | 
workers ual siribciart apNlisin nndera a4’ halle ate nb «nk eine al ee aan eit 2 214 
Farm labor_- ALE Re. et: PRET | Bones 1) e 00) 
I is ssi epiin cid du aiice demas. vbacedeimiil 1 By bese 3, 000 | 60 
Food workers _._........_--. ee ae eo : 920 | 
| I a ar aaa | Fulad he | Shut et Stew 60 ' 
Hotel and restaurant workers. - - Sabin cal 1 | TET ta aE Fa 30 | 
SE ee a pacanad choice acal l 3 16 
Light, heat, power, and water - Fe) Pa BSE 1 
Longshoremen and freight handlers_- eee @ OOK 
Lumber, timber, and millwork_-_____- E l 
Metal trades______- 2 2 610 2s 
Miners i Saad 2 f 3 685 759 | " 
Motion Dp icture ope rators, actors, and the- 
atrical workers___. ud: oar -| 2 | l 423 6 
Printing and publishing_- ge S esc WEES SI Sy ees big 21 
_, <i ee sh 3 10 16 | 278 | 1, 358 9, 498 
Other @emmpations....................1.... 1 1 1 | 940 | 110 Oo 
petals... 22.2: 25 | 53 57 | 4, 849 8,603 | 28. 





Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in F cb- 
ruary, 1931, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY, 1931, 
CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 








Number of disputes beginning in February, 1931, 




















involving— 
Industry | 6and | 20and | 100and 1,000end | 5,000 and 
| under under under ee | un 
| 20 100 500 10,000 
| workers | workers | workers He -ll | W 
is ioeha ence kacbangiks ss sdowec. one tes | RPS ENR es ee - 
a de call 1 7 hy 26s eee 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_....-.--------------------- 1 1 1) Nee aE | 
| SIC 2 EER tient RE 2: Pee Te? 1 2 4 2 | 
Electric and gas appliance, and radio workers. -___-__- _) SR | ens 
Farm labor --..----- et OES ye eter SE. (Dae: area aes 1 | 
Fishermen... Ase Be. Re hey 2 UE ae) See iho 1 
Furniture - - wont dele acs Andie stn Sak | 2 1 | | eee 
SOD + i eS SES > 1 D inithteeennalcceemeers 
Light, heat, power, and water____..______- . had 1 |----=-----|----------|----- 
Longshoremen and freight handlers______. Se ad Se ten cad Ga ae ] 
Lumber, timber, and millwork-__........._.._._.. |) re ae Oe ‘ 
cial mo ah a in ae Bel we Taibo ineeaiedtecass ota  § aS ee 
«RSIS BE IRE AIS el IRS BE -< Srp ca b 3 10 3 
Eo cade ntinede cocesRdvenhcatnd sieabastiog tars <0 Mamiphewedan ts i a 
_ | | — 2 
Ree Renee eeioee > Ciena © | 10 17 | a 7 | | 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
February, 1931, by industries and classified duration. 


TasLE 4.—-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN FEBRUARY, 1931, BY 
INDUSTRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 





———— 

















Classified duration of strikes ending 
in February, 1931 

Industry Over on2- | 1 month 

One-half | ‘halfand | and less 

-~— oT | less than than 2 

. lmonth | months 
Bakers - .------------------------------ : . : r+<sehabo~as 2 |------------ aah eteteteteted 
Building trades_-_-----.-------------------------- Wanna n-n--------- 8 2 | l 
Chauffeurs, and teamsters.---..-.....---.--..-------------------- . —— ar 
Clothing-.--.--------------------- ~-----~-------------------------- D Loc ceewencnabipcedetainep 
Electric and gas appliance, and radio workers___-. CT ek Sees ess bP aes) 5 ee obras ge 
Longshoremen and freight handlers. 5 e ruiggis oe dons Bact ER REESE Pet aes ae 
Lumber, timber, and millwork -._.-.-..--.------ JI bbn ated nol ad pbk uk che ie eee eae | 
NE Se rh go ee errant ae - enews eb enker <b-ta0e 9 ee 6S ein Rt - Senge 
Miners. ....------ ~~ ce rereceswscconeeneess @ |. -----------]--..--22---- 
Textiles. . ----. . . , weer ennnn- neo =e] 4 ee 1 
OR Cases oe cen tw ic ccdsnooesucs 2 oe cee nen ne o-oo ------ | 1 ~--------|---------- - 
IETS nus nitindcenbeekeiutabertneséaakwmpsenias soo 26 4 | 2 








Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in February, 1931 


Textile workers, Pennsylvania.—Some 21 upholstery manufacturers 
in Philadelphia, members of the United Upholstery Manufacturers’ 
Association, are affected by a strike of about 2,600 weavers, members 
of Upholstery Weavers Union No. 25, which began on February 2 
because they refused to accept an arbitration award reducing wages 
14 percent. About 2,400 other employees have also been thrown out 
of work because of the strike which is still in progress. The local’s 
refusal to accept the arbitration award resulted in its expulsion from 
the United Textile Workers, the international union. 

Hosiery workers, Philadelphia.—With the alleged purpose of obtain- 
ing stabilized conditions in the full-fashioned hosiery industry in 
Philadelphia and vicinity, a general strike of union hosiery workers in 
that area was called by the American Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers against the open-shop mills, effective February 16. 
Philadelphia is an important manufacturing center for the product 
referred to. Some of the mills employ only union labor, while others 
are known as nonunion or open-shop mills. The strike is directed 
against the last-named mills, and the organization demands that the 
workers be paid union rates for an 8-hour day. In calling the strike, 
the president of the local stated that ‘‘repeated wage cuts in the non- 
union mills and other unsound attempts to meet the depressed condi- 
tions of the industry already have resulted in many spontaneous 
strikes” and that if such action were not taken it would be reasonable 
to assume that the union shops would again be called upon to take a 
reduction, in order that they might compete with open shops. The 
number of strikers is estimated to be 3,000, about one-third of whom 
are union workers, and the number of mills directly affected is 44. 

Although the strike is still in progress, several of the mills are 
reported to have signed the union agreement. 
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Textile (woolen) workers, Massachusetts—As the result of a disy. 
greement with the management of the Washington mill of the Aor, 
can Woolen Co. at Lawrence, relative to the number of combs they 
should attend, some of the men employed by that mill left their yp,. 
chines on February 16. They demanded, it is said, not only th 
restoration of the former working schedule, but provision for tin 
and a half pay for overtime work. The strike spread to the Woo 
and Ayer mills of the company so that by February 19, 138 comber 
in the three mills were out. Shortly after the strike began th 
National Textile Workers Union assumed the leadership. At a cop. 
ference with representatives on February 20 the strikers submitted 
demands which included the reemployment of strikers without dis. 
crimination, on the working basis prevailing before they struck, retur 
to payment of time and a half for overtime work, allegedly takey 
from them within the last few months, elimination of efficiency ey. 
perts, and recognition of the union. Following this conference, off. 
cials of the company issued a statement addressed to their employ ees, 
saying: 

We are agreeable to the return of our employees on the basis previous to Mon. 
day, February 16. 

here will be no discrimination of our employees. 

Where the question of cost-study programs is being considered, this wil! }e 
done only with the cooperation of the employees involved, having the best inter- 
ests of the employees as well as the employer in mind at all times. 

The strike resulted in a temporary shutdown of the mills and affected 
directly and indirectly 10,575 workers. The settlement was effected 
largely through the activities of a citizens’ committee composed o! 
the mayor and leading officials and citizens. Mill operations were 
resumed on February 27, when most of the workers returned. 

Longshoremen, Louisiana.—A strike of 2,000 white and negro lone- 
shoremen in New Orleans began on February 23, affecting members 
of the “New Orleans Steamship Assn.” ‘The strike resulted from 
the reduction in wages by some of the steamship lines from 80 cents 
to 65 cents an hour, and the refusal by other lines that had been 
paying 65 cents an hour to increase wages to 75 cents an hour and 
recognize the longshoremen’s union. The places of the strikers, it 
is reported, were filled within 48 hours. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into February, 1931 


None of the strikes referred to in previous issues of the [Labor 
Review continued into February. 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in February, 1931 
By Hue L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 37 labor disputes during 
February, 1931. These disputes affected a known total of 33,051 
employees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly and 
indirectly involved. 
On March 1, 1931, there were 42 strikes before the department 
for settlement and in addition 16 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 58. 
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End of Dispute in English Cotton-Textile Industry 


| te vnc date of February 13, 1931, an Associated Press dispatch 
announced that the ‘‘ Lancashire cotton-mill owners to-day with. 
drew from their stand which has kept 250,000 weavers locked oiit of 
idle plants since January 17.” This statement marks the cessation, 
at least temporarily, of a disagreement of well over a year’s standing 

The cotton-textile industry of Lancashire suffered heavily in the 
general depression and was especially affected by the rise of the textile 
industry in the Far East and by the impoverishment of the great inag 
of consumers in India and China. Burnley, which specializes in the 
plainest and simplest types of plain grey cloths, was particularly 
hard hit, and in an effort to improve the situation an experiment wa; 
undertaken which is thus summarized in the London Economis' fo 
March 29, 1930: 


Twelve months ago the employers and the operatives in the Burnley distrie 
came to an agreement whereby 10 firms started an experiment. in production 
which provided for each firm to work 4 per cent of their looms on the ‘‘8 looms 
per weaver” system. It was arranged that the looms should be run at a slower 
speed and the weavers have been assisted by extra hands in cloth carrying, weft 
carrying, and oiling and cleaning. It was agreed that during the experiment 
the weavers should receive a fixed weekly wage of 50s. ($12.17), but this wa 
reduced last summer, in accordance with the wage reduction of 6% per ceut, to 
46s. 10d. ($11.40). The new system has met with a considerable amount of 
success. ‘The employers have been enabled to reduce their costs and the weaver 
have received higher wages, as under the old system of 4 looms the average was 
from 40s. ($9.73) to 42s. ($10.22) aweek. The agreement was for 12 months and 
the period expires at the beginning of next week. 

From that date up to the latter part of 1930 negotiations continue 
between the employers and operatives without any agreement being 
reached. The argument of the employers was that the proposed 
system would make a reduction in costs of operation, and that the 
industry was in such a desperate condition that they simply must 
bring down costs or go out of business. To lessen the shock of the 
change they proposed that the system should be introduced grai. 
ually, only a certain per cent of a firm’s total looms being brough fF 
under this plan in each quarter up to the end of 1931. The en 
ployees objected on the grounds that the saving in costs would bef 
too small to affect the general situation of the industry, that they 
change would involve a large displacement of labor without any pro- 
vision for its reabsorption, that it would upset altogether the care Fy 
fully worked out scale of wages and would leave the worker without} 
any safeguard against undue reductions in his earnings. If a plat 
for the thorough rationalization of the industry, with oe er provi 
sions for the workers’ safety, were proposed, they would feel differ 
ently, but they did not wish to accept this single move which, they— 
felt, was unfairly weighted against the employees. 

As the end of the year approached, the employers decided that the 
time had come to introduce the system, with or without the conset! 
of the workers, and by the beginning of November, according to thi 
Economist of November 8, 1930, they had made definite proposal 
for the new wage scale: 


The scale proposed is rather complicated, but where firms decide to institutt 
the system of eight looms per weaver the wages will vary from 49s. ($11.92) UF 
58s. 9d. ($14.30) per week. The weavers under the new system will of cour 
have assistance in weft and cloth carrying. At the present time the 4-|o0ll 
weaver earns about 40s. ($9.73) a week. 
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On December 6, 1930, the Manchester Guardian reported that the 
heads of the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association and 
he Master Cotton Spinners’ Association “have decided to give a 
month’s notice to the Weavers’ Amalgamation of their intention to 
bring the new piece price list rates of wages into operation”’ begin- 
ning January 5, 1931. 

The new rates were drawn up in connection with the employers’ proposals to 
abolish the restriction which made four ordinary Lancashire looms to a weaver 


he maximum. They are based on the number of picks in the cloth and the 
vidth of the cloth, and designed for the operating of 6, 8, or 10 looms by the 


Sweaver. The scheme also limits the number of looms which may be brought 


into it by each firm next year. In the first quarter it must not exceed 10 per 
cent, in the second quarter 15 per cent, in the third 20 per cent, and in the last 


25 per cent. 

Only a few of the owners were prepared to attempt enforcing the 
new system against the operatives’ determined resistance, but when 
the 5th of January arrived, these few put the plan into effect, and the 
weavers promptly went on strike. On January 9 the Manchester 
Guardian announced: ‘The strike at Burnley over the more-looms 


question is complete, for all the mills of the nine firms who have been 
concerned with the experiment are now closed. * * * The num- 


ber of weavers affected by the strike at the mills of the nine firms at 
which the strike has been brought about is 3,400, but the number of 
work people directly affected is 4,400.” 

The organized employers decided to stand by the firms trying to 


introduce the system, and by the morning of the 12th the following 
‘notice was posted in the weaving sheds of all the employers affiliated 


with the Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Association and the 


' Master Cotton Spinners’ Association: 


In consequence of the action of the Amalgamated Weavers’ Association and 
tne Northern Counties Textile Trades Federation in withdrawing their members 
employed by several cotton cloth manufacturers in Burnley and elsewhere, we 
hereby give notice that unless the strike of operatives at these mills have been 
settled in the meantime, this mill will close on Saturday, January 17, until 


further notice.! 


The operatives maintained the strike, and on January 17th the 


lockout was put into force. It was at first supposed that the trouble 
the 9 could not last long, but as the days lengthened into weeks, the situa- 


Te 


tion became exceedingly serious, and earnest efforts were made to 


compose the difference. Numerous conferences were held between 
oul i 


the leaders of the two sides, and the Government intervened in an 
effort to bring about a settlement but to no effect. The workers 
declared their willingness to accept the change, although still uncon- 
vinced that it would make any appreciable improvement in the posi- 

hould be accompanied 
with certain guaranties as to earnings, and these the owners would 
not give. From the standpoint of the employees, the vital feature of 
the new system was the reduction in the earnings per loom operated. 
If the system were introduced and half the weavers laid off, the 
remainder, they admitted, would earn more than under the present 
plan as long as they continued to run more looms, but what assurance 
had they that the extra looms would be maintained? If work became 
slack, the employer might cut the number of looms assigned to each 





' Manchester Guardian, Jan. 12, 1931, p. 9. 
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weaver, and they would find themselves working four or two looms. 
with a serious reduction in their piece rates. They would accept the 
change at once, they said, if the employers would guarantee a mini. 
mum wage per loom operated, and a “fall back”’ or minimum weekly 
wage regardless of the number of looms operated. These terms the 
employers refused absolutely. 

Various compromises were suggested, but the weavers’ opposition 
grew stronger as the struggle continued. It was thought probable 
that the fundamental cause was the dislike and fear of breaking yp 
the family system under which they had worked for generations. 
Weaving had become almost a hereditary matter; men and women 
alike worked at it, children looked forward to taking it up, and the 
household lived on the family earnings, not on a single wage. || 
this would be upset by a plan which would at once cut the number of 
weavers in half, break up the tradition of the service, and force the 
younger members to seek work outside the industry and the region, 
However that might be, the rank and file were far more intransigent 
than their leaders, and their attitude steadily hardened. A proposal 
that the union officials should be given authority to negotiate terms 
of settlement upon the basis of further experiment with the more- 
looms system, with safeguards as to wages, was rejected by a vote of 
90,770 to 44,990. A delegation from the more extreme section ignored 
the union officials altogether and went up to London to urge the 
Government to take over the reorganization of the cotton-textile 
industry under the terms of the emergency powers act, and a motion 
to this effect was introduced in Parliament. Meanwhile the cor- 
responding section among the employers was urging that the occasion 
should be seized for a general revision of wages, hours, and conditions 
in the industry, and suggested a wage reduction of 25 per cent with 
an increase of hours to 53 a week. 

The cessation of weaving affected the spinning and finishing sections 
of the industry, and the number rendered idle leaped upward. And 
a cotton exhibition, designed ‘‘to show the world that Lancashire is 
still as vigorous and resourceful as ever,” and determined to retain its 
place among the industries of Great Britain and of the world was due 
to open in London on February 17. 

It was in this general atmosphere that the employers, prompted, «s 
the Manchester Guardian puts it, “by considerations of much greater 
breadth than those which normally hold sway,” called off the lockout. 
At a meeting of the two associations of employers, held February 12, 
they declared that they were unwilling to accept the responsibility 
of continuing the stoppage for an indefinite time. 

They have therefore decided that the 8-looms experiment at the Burnley mills 
shall be discontinued, and recommend that the lockout notices be withdrawn and 


that all mills be reopened for work on Monday morning, February 16, at the 
usual time in all cases in which it is possible to do so.” 


Upon receipt of this notice the weavers’ officials at once sent word 
to all members to present themselves for work at the reopening of the 
mills, and expressed a hope that ‘means will be devised by joint con- 
sultations for machinery to become operative that will prevent 2 
recurrence of such events as led to the dispute.’’? 








3? Manchester Guardian, Feb. 14, 1931, p. 11. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





Labor Turnover in American Factories, February, 1931 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics presents herewith labor turnover 

indexes for manufacturing as a whole and for eight separate 
manufacturing industries. The form of average used in the following 
tables is the weighted arithmetic mean. Previous to January, 1931, 
the bureau had been using the unweighted median of company rates 
as a form of average for computing labor turnover rates. The 
averages for the months of January to December, 1930, as presented 
in Tables 1 and 2 have been recomputed to present the arithmetic 
mean. 

The form of average was changed because the bureau considers 
that the arithmetic mean gives a more representative picture of 
actual conditions in industry than the median of company rates. In 
using the median a small company had as much influence on the rates 
as a large company. In using the arithmetic mean each company 
has an influence on the rate in proportion to the number of its em- 
ployees. In computing the arithmetic mean the number of quits, 
discharges, lay-offs, and accessions actually occurring during the 
month in all plants reporting are added. The totals of these items 
are divided by the total average number on the company pay rolls 
during the month. This gives the monthly quit, discharge, lay-off, 
and accession rates. The equivalent annual rates are obtained by 
multiplying the monthly rates by the number of times the days in the 
current month is contained in the 365 days of the year. Since the 
month of February has 28 days, the equivalent annual rate is ob- 
tained by multiplying the monthly rates by 13.04. 

The indexes for manufacturing as a whole are compiled from 
reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from representative 
establishments in over 75 industries employing approximately 
1,250,000 people. In the eight industries for which separate indexes 
are presented, reports were received from representative plants 
employing approximately 25 per cent of the employees in such indus- 
tries as shown by the Census of Manufactures of 1927. In the 
automotive industry, schedules are received from plants employing 
nearly 200,000 people. Firms reporting for boots and shoes employ 
nearly 100,000 people, and those for cotton manufacturing employ 
approximately 125,000. Foundry and machine-shop firms reporting 
have approximately 175,000 people on their pay rolls. The furniture 
industry is represented by firms employing nearly 40,000 people; the 
iron and steel industry by firms employing 225,000 people. The 
reports received from representative sawmills indicate that there are 
approximately 65,000 people on their pay rolls, while slaughtering 
and meat packing reports show nearly 85,000 people. 
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In addition to the quit, discharge, lay-off, total separation, and 
accession rates, the bureau presents the net turnover rate. The ne; 
turnover rate means the rate of replacement. It is the number oj 
jobs that are vacated and filled per 100 employees. In a plant tha; 
is increasing its force the net turnover rate is the same as the separa. 
tion rate, because while more people are hired than are separated 
from their jobs the number hired above those leaving is due to ex. 
pansion and can not be justly charged to turnover. On the othe 
hand, in a plant that is veusing its number of employees the net tur. 
over rate is the same as the accession rate, for while more peop 
leave than are hired the excess of separations over accessions is die 
to a reduction of force and therefore can not be logically charged as , 
turnover expense. 

For the second consecutive month the net turnover rate for manv. 
facturing as a whole is the same as the separation rate. In other 
words, more people were hired during February than were separated 
from the pay a 

Table 1 shows for all industries the total separation rate, subdi- 
vided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, together with the acces. 
sion and net turnover rates, presented both on a monthly and an 
equivalent annual basis. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SELECTED FACTORIES IN? 
INDUSTRIES 


A.—Monthly Rates 
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The accession rate for manufacturing as a whole for the month of 
February was 2.82 compared with a separation rate of 2.69. Com- 
paring the February rates with those for January there is a marked 
decrease in the lay-off and total separation rates. The accession 
rate also declined. The quit rate was exactly the same as the Janu- 
arv rate, While there was a slight increase in the discharge rate. 

Comparing the February, 1931, figures with those for February, 
1930, there was a marked decrease in all rates. The quit rate was 
less than half the February, 1930, quit rate. The lay-off rate fell 
from 2.50 in February, 1930, to 1.75, February, 1931. While the 
accession rate is also et than the February, 1930, accession rate, 
it is not nearly so low in comparison as the February, 1931, total 
separation rate is in comparison with the February, 1930, total 
separation rate. 

Table 2 shows the quit, discharge, lay-off, accession, and net turn- 
over rates for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, 
foundries and machine shops, furniture, iron and steel, sawmills and 
slaughtering and meat packing for the months of 1930 and for Janu- 
ary and February, 1931, presented both on a monthly and an equiva- 
lent annual basis. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE LABOR TURNOVER RATES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES 
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ae 41.3 |____.- 15.9 |...... | 05.3 j...... 152.5 |_....- 118.8 |...-.. 118. 8 
| ik REE SEG Se? Poker i... Re Same a >} Se: MRS }.....) 7.9 |... | 71.2 
AS Se Se gt 7 aa [i Seat, | hee 1126.3 |...... 2 5 ee | 72.6 
pf SESE Sat | 35.4 |.....- <j ae 1. . =e “ae. > 3 eS 79.0 
a iene | 36.4 |.-...- ae ee | ee Be ideas ‘OA eT..... 84.3 
ot SI Se t * (=e OS ae. . ee ee? | 97.9 |____.- 97.9 
November___------ | 23.5 |._-__- mii: | aes 121.6 |_..-..| 60.4 |.....- 60. 4 
December... ..........-| 16,4 |.....-| 10.9 |....-- 87.3 |...-.-- 114.6 |....-.| 53.1 |_.....| 53.1 
pees SP aT bi22.i 72.3 |.....- hy aa tt abe 80.8 
Slaughtering and meat | ee Pee ee aa 
packing: | | | | ‘ 
+ I as | 27.3 | 15.2! 10.7 7.2 | 78.6 | 51.8 |116.6 | 74.2 '117.9 111.8 |116.6 
February -_.........._- 30.9 | 20.3 12.5 8.9 |100.4 | 84.5 [143.8 |113.7 | 96.4 65.5 | 96.4 
ine ie | 2.3 |.....- § 9 eee 88.4 |... 127.8 |... POO fos anse 61. 6 
| 35. ca 4 | 3. 8. 
: .3 
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The rates in the above table have been recomputed for these indus- 
tries for all months for which the bureau has received reports. 

The accession rate was higher than the total separation rate for 
each industry for which separate indexes are shown except for slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, which has a higher separation rate than 
accession rate. Boots and shoes, cotton manufacturing, sawmills, 
and slaughtering and meat packing each had a higher quit rate than 
the all manufacturing quit rate. Foundries and machine shops, 
furniture, and iron and steel had lower quit rates than that shown for 
all industries. ‘The automotive industry had the same quit rate as 
that for all manufacturing. 

The discharge rate for automobiles, boots and shoes, cotton manu- 
facturing, foundries and machine shops, furniture, sawmills, and 
slaughtering and meat packing were all higher than the discharge rate 
for all industries. lron and steel had a lower discharge rate than that 
shown by manufacturing as a whole. 

A higher lay-off rate than the all manufacturing lay-off rate was 
shown for the following industries: Cotton manufacturing, foundries 
and machine shops, furniture, sawmills, and slaughtering and meat 
packing. The following industries had lower lay-off rates than that 
shown for all industries: Automobiles, boots and shoes, and iron and 
steel. 

The accession rate for all manufacturing was 2.82. This was ex- 
ceeded by the accession rate of automboiles, boots and shoes, cotton 
manufacturing, foundries and machine shops, furniture, sawmills, and 
slaughtering and meat packing. The accession rate for iron and steel 
was lower than the all industry accession rate. 

The highest quit rate for any industry for which separate indexes 
are shown was registered in the slaughtering and meat-packing indus- 
try. This industry had a quit rate for February of 1.56. The lowest 
quit rate, 0.55, occurred in foundries and machine shops. Slaughter- 
ing and meat packing also had the highest discharge rate, 0.68. The 
lowest discharge rate, 0.15, was shown by the iron and steel industry. 
The highest lay-off rate was 6.48, which was also registered by the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry. The lowest lay-off rate, 
1.03, was shown by the iron and steel industry. Sawmills had the 
highest accession rate, 7.44. The lowest accession rate was 2.24 in 
the iron and steel industry. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities, February, 1931 


UILDING permit reports have been received by the Buresy of 

Labor Statistics from 342 identical cities having a population 
of 25,000 or over for the months of January and February, 1931, and 
for 297 identical cities for the months of February, 1930, and {or 
February, 1931. 

The cost figures in the tables below show the costs of the building; 
as estimated by the prospective builders when applying for thei 
permits to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
peonete within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are 
shown. 

The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, through their Departments of Labor, are cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the collection 
of these data. 

Table 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 342 
cities of the United States by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 342IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN 
i -? ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIV1. 
ION 






































New residential buildings T 
New nonresidential na east ru tion 
buildings, esti-| ):neuuding alters 
Families pro- mated cost tions and repairs), 
Estimated cost vided for in estimated cost 
Geographic division new dwellings 

Jan- | Feb- . ; 
January, | February, very, |ruary January, |February,| January, | February, 

1931 1931 ¥> Yr} 1931 1931 1931 1931 

1931 1931 

New England__.......... $2, 843, 800)$1, 969, 340 525) 302)$1, 205, 007/$2, 787,000 $5, 329, 693) $5, 744, 148 
Middle Atlantic_-_-___..__|19, 121, 945)14, 237, 482) 3,746) 3, 407/15, 297, 875)16, 377, 891) 44, 403, 799) 36, 657, 0 
East North Central______ 4, 238, 151) 5, 220, 700 849; 1, 067\12, 212, 993)11, 901, 878} 18, 358, 935] 21, 530, 172 
West North Central_-___- 1, 298, 171| 1, 691, 520 328 434| 2, 379, 109) 2, 857, 979) 4, 145, 037) 5, O88, 966 
South Atlantic_......_._- 2, 217, 450) 5, 649, 371 565; 1, 038) 2, 112, 126) 2,648,181] 6, 934, 104) 10, 186, 457 
South Central. ._.......- 3, 000, 238) 2, 849,055) 1, 995) 6, 318, 951) 4, 656, 223] 10, 234, 450) &, 521, 693 
Mountain and Pacific.___| 5, 169, 001| 5, 652,318} 1, 51 1, 6, 357, 619) 5, 066, 741) 13, 472, 069) 12, 583, 326 
. . ae 37, 888, 756/37, 269, 786| 8, 537) 8, 801/45, 883, 680/46, 295, 949) 102, 878, 087) 100, 311, 856 
Per cent of change---...-|.........- —1. 6|....... UW Git cdsindeos - 5 ate —25 














Permits were issued in these 342 cities during February, 1931, for 
building operations to cost $100,311,856, which was 2.5 per cent 
less than the estimated cost of the building construction for which 
permits were issued during January, 1931. While new residential 
buildings decreased 1.6 per cent in estimated cost, new nonres- 
dential buildings increased 0.9 per cent comparing February periits 
with January permits. 

The new residences for which permits were issued during the 
month of February were to house 8,801 families, an increase of 3.1 
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er cent over the number of families provided for by the new dwellings 
for which permits were issued oe January, 1931. Increases in 
residential buildings occurred in the East North Central States, the 
West North Central States, the South Atlantic States, and the 
Mountain and Pacific States. Decreases in new residential buildings 
were shown in the New England States, Middle Atlantic States, and 
South Central States. Increases in new nonresidential buildings 
were shown in the New England States, the Middle Atlantic States, 
the West North Central States, and the South Atlantic States. 
Decreases in the estimated cost of new nonresidential buildings 
occurred in the East North Central States, the South Central States, 
and the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Comparing February permits with January permits, there was 
an increase in the estimated cost of total building operations in the 
New England States, the East North Central States, the West North 
Central States, and the South Atlantic States. Decreases in total 
building operations occurred in the Middle Atlantic States, the 
South Central States, and the Mountain and Pacific States. 

Table 2 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in February, 1931, as compared with January, 
1931, in 342 identical cities by geographic divisions. 


TasLE 2.—-ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN 342 
IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 





























1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS - 

a Estimated cost Per cent of 
WN | inerease or 
IVI- decrease 

Geographic division February, 

_ January, February, compared 

a 1931 1931 with 

January 

tion 

era 

Irs), SS TERE EAE ene eae $1, 280, 886 $987, 752 —22.9 
Ee ae 9, 983, 979 6, 041, 721 —39. 5 
East North Central_--........---. 1, 907, 791 4, 407, 594 +131. 0 

—~ West North Central_.............. 467, 757 539, 467 +15. 3 
eS eee 2, 604, 528 1, 888, 905 —27.5 

ary, NS TRE SEN ECR 915, 261 1, 016, 415 +11.1 

Mountain and Pacific.._..._...._- 1, 945, 449 1, 864, 267 —4.2 

— ee ree 19, 105, 651 | 16, 746, 121 —12.3 
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There was a decrease of 12.3 per cent in the estimated cost of the 
additions, alterations, and repairs for which permits were issued in 
these 342 cities comparing February, 1931, with January, 1931. 
Increases in the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs 
were shown in three of the seven geographic divisions, ranging from 
11.1 per cent in the South Central States to 131.0 per cent in the 
East North Central States. The decreases ranged from 4.2 per cent 
in the Mountain and Pacific States to 39.5 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic States. 

_ Table 3 shows the index numbers of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential build- 
ings, for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and for total building operations. These indexes are worked 
on the chain system with the monthly average of 1929 equaling 100. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIM \ 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRIN‘ iP AL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, FEBRUARY, 1930, TO FEBRUARY, 1931, INCL| SIVE 


[Monthly average, 1929=100] 











Estimated costs of— 


Families |— —~—-——--——-_-——_- 


Month poeyices New resi- New non- | Additions, Total 


dential residential | alterations, | building 
buildings | buildings | and repairs | operations 
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Septem ber 
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The index number of families provided for stood at 40.3 in February, 
1931, an increase over the preceding month but lower than for 
February , 1930. The index number of new residential buildings for 
February, 1931, was 30.3, which was lower than for either January. 
1931, or February, 1930. The index numbers of additions, alterations 
and repairs and of total building operations were both lower than for 
February, 1930, or January, 1931. The index number of new nor 
residential buildings, while lower than for February, 1930, was higher 
than for January, 1931. 

The chart on page 151 shows in graphic form the estimated cost ¢! 
new residential buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, and 0 
total building operations. 

Table 4 owe the dollar value of contracts let for public Beading 
by the different agencies of the United States Government during th 
months of January, 1931, and February, 1931, by geographic Divisions 


TABLE 4.—CONTRACTS LET FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY DIFFERENT DIVISIONS 0? 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, | 
BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 





Geographic division January, 1931 : F arr, 





$8, 480 $107, 536 
Middle Atlantic 3, 490, 599 113, 230 
East North Central 211, 303 902, 279 
West North Central 114, 600 
South Atlantic 1, 389, 117 
South Central 493, 817 
Mountain and Pacific 313, 086 


3, 433, 665 




















Contracts were let for United States Government buildings durin 
January, 1931, to cost $7,534,584, and during February, 1931, to cos! 
$3 433 ,665. These contracts were let by the following agencies: 
United States Capitol Architect; Office of the Quartermaster ‘Gener ral, 
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ar Department; Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department; 
upervising Architect, Treasury Department; and the United States 
eterans’ Bureau. 

Whenever the contract is let by the United States Government for 
building in a city having a population of 25,000 or over the cost is 
cluded in the estimated costs as shown in the cities enumerated in 
able 8. 

Table 5 shows the dollar value of contracts awarded by the different 
tate governments for public buildings during the months of January, 
931, and February, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


BLE 5.-CONTRACTS AWARDED FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS BY THE DIFFERENT 
STATE GOVERNMENTS DURING JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 

















a4 Geographic division January, 1931 —? 
58.9 
49,7 SS ae en 4 
4 
rf op... ae ee ee ee ee $44, 540 $101, 905 
DaiaGee Bete, . 4... cancun 588, 293 1, 045, 915 
East North Central_...........-- 268, 871 19,452 | 
West North Central_-...-....-.-- 93, 029 5,291 | 
Bowte Atiastis..--..............- 246, 925 154,190 | 
eee ae oe 247, 000 4, 120 
= Mountain and Pacific. ........--- 164, 141 441, 750 
| | } 
REL RE ET | 1,652,799 | 1,772, 623 | 





Whenever the contract is let by a State government for a building 
a city having a population of 25,000 or over the cost is included in 
e estimated cost as shown in the cities enumerated in Table 8. 
Table 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, new 
onresidential buildings, and of total building operations in 297 
entical cities having a population of 25,000 or over for February, 
930, and February, 1931, by geographic divisions. 


Uary, 
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d of TapLe 6—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS IN 297 IDENTICAL CITIES AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1930, AND FEBRUARY, 1°31, BY 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
lings 
ea p 
g the New residential buildings | 
10S, ; 
i . y ; : Total construction 
New nonresidential , ; 
dl | Families pro-| buildings, esti-| (including ane 
: “183 Estimated cost poner? ad ug mated cost estimated cost 
—- Geographic division ings 
_ 
Febru- | Febru- cha | Feb- Febru- | Febru- | February,| February 
ary, aan a7, 1931 1080. 1987” ary, 1930| ary, 1931| 1930 1931 
{ 
w England._......._.- $2, 053, 900 $1, 961, 340, 389} — 300/$3, 112, 491 $2, 787, 056, $7, 353, 477| $5, 720, 578 
iddle Atlantic..___-____|15, 097, 670 14, 207, 097| 2, 534] 3, 40215, 709, 797 16, 340, 166] 37, 481, 809] 36, 531, 744 
ast North Central _____- 8, 411, 296) 4, 732,276] 1,290, 957/16, 386, 972\11, 176, 042| 27, 626, 068| 20, 237, 986 
est North Central_____- 2, 341, 040) 1,691,520| 612} 434] 2, 585, 775| 2,857,979] 5, 789, 843, 5, 085, 466 
uth Atlantic... ___- 2’ 654, 422\ 5. 586,921| 545] 1, 021| 4, 761, 263| 2,319,823] 9, 799, 446] 9, 746, 224 
a 5, 317, 443] 2, 708,720] 1,351] 945] 3, 906, 118! 4, 269,075) 10, 426, 438| 7, 904, 054 
ountain and Pacific. __-| 7,072, 114] 5, 261,644] 2,368) 1,447] 4,917, 987] 4, 505, 627} 14, 441, 085) 11, 546, 115 
a 42, 947, 885136, 149, 518} 9,089} 8, 506/51, 380, 403 44, 255, 768]112, 918, 166| 96, 772, 167 
er cent of change... ...|/_......--- ~16 @ci_J —6. 4)--.--.---- | —13, 9} ....-.----- —14.3 
ring nip 
cos There was a decrease of 14.3 per cent in the estimated cost of total 
cles: 


‘i nstruction for which permits were issued in February, 1931, as 
era 
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compared with February, 1930. New residential buildings decroase4 
15.8 per cent in estimated cost comparing February, 1931, with Fe). 
ruary, 1930, and new nonresidential buildings decreased 13.9 per cenj, 

The number of families provided with dwelling places in new residep. 
tial buildings decreased 6.4 per cent in February, 1931, as compared 
with the same month of the previous year. 

An increase in new residential buildings was shown in the South 
Atlantic States. All other geographic divisions showed decrease; 
in this class of building, comparing February, 1931, with January, | 93) 

Increases in new nonresidential buildings were shown in the Middle 
Atlantic States, the West North Central States, and the South 
Central States. The other four geographic divisions registered (de. 
creases in nonresidential building. 

Comparing permits issued in i ebruary, 1931, with those issued dur. 
ing February, 1930, a decrease in total construction was shown jy 
each of the seven geographic divisions. These decreases ringed 
from slightly more than $50,000 in the South Atlantic States to more 
than $7,000,000 in the East North Central States. 

Comparing February, 1931, with February, 1930, the number o! 
family dwelling units provided showed an increase in the Middle 
Atlantic States and the South Atlantic States. The other geographic 
divisions showed decreases in family dwelling units provided. 

Table 7 shows the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs as shown by permits issued, together with the percentage of 
increase or decrease in February, 1931, as compared with February, 
1930. 

TaBLe 7.—ESTIMATED COST OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND REPAIRS IN x 


IDENTICAL CITIES AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN FEBRUARY, 1930, AN D FEB- 
RUARY, 1931, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















Estimated cost Per cent of 
change, Feb- 
. 1931 
Geographic division eee Ado 
February, February, with ell 
1930 1931 
ary, 1930 
5 SEES See ss $2, 187, 086 $972, 182 —55. 6 
Bajddie Atiantie................... 6, 674, 342 5, 984, 481 —10.3 
East North Central__.............- 2, 827, 800 4, 329, 668 +53. 1 
West North Central_.............- 863, 028 §35, 967 —37.9 
ND SER cb canewiccaccanctuie 2, 383, 761 1, 839, 480 —22. 8 
South Central___...- a ee: 1, 202, 877 926, 259 —23.0 
Mountain and Pacific. ..........-- 2, 450, 984 1, 778, 844 —27.4 
- PRS Tee wn 18, 589, 878 16, 366, 881 —12.0 | 

















Projected expenditures for additions, alterations, and repairs de 
creased 12.0 per cent in February, 1931, as compared with February, 
1930. Decreases were shown in six of the seven geographic divisions. 
The decreases in estimated expenditures for additions, alterations 
and repairs ranged from 10.3 per cent in the Middle Atlantic States 
to 55.6 per cent in the New England States. There was an increas 
of 53.1 per cent in the estimated cost of additions, alterations, and 
repairs in the East North Central States in February, 1931, as con- 
pared with this class of structure in February, 1930. 

Table 8 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, nev 
nonresidential buildings, and total building operations, together with 
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the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 342 identicg| 
cities in January, 1931, and February, 1931. 

Reports were received in the New England States from 50 citie 
for January and February, 1931; in the Middle Atlantic States, fro 
70 cities; in the East North Central States, from 93 cities; in the 
West North Central States, from 25 cities; in the South Atlanti. 
States, from 36 cities; in the South Central States, from 34 cities. 
and in the Mountain and Pacific States, from 34 cities. 

Permits were issued during February, 1931, for the following large 
buildings: In New Haven, Conn., a permit was issued for a Y. M.C. 4 
building to cost $500,000; in Boston, for an amusement building ty 
cost $1,250,000; in Watertown, Mass., for a public-utilities building 
to cost $750,000; in the Borough of the Bronx applications were filed 
for 18 apartment houses to cost over $2,500,000; in the Borouch of 
Brooklyn, for 14 apartment houses to cost $2,500,000; and in the 
Borough of Manhattan, for 3 office buildings to cost over $9,000,000, 
In White Plains, N. Y., a permit was issued for a hospital to cost 
$550,000, and in Yonkers, N. Y., for a public-school building to cost 
$1,250,000. In Chicago permits were issued for four public-schoo] 
buildings to cost $6,250,000. In St. Louis a permit was issued for 9 
hospital to cost $1,000,000, and in Omaha for one to cost $750,000 
In Washington, D.C., permits were issued for three apartment houses 
to cost nearly $3,500,000 and for an office building to cost $650,100, 
In Oklahoma City, a permit was issued for an office building to cost 
$1,500,000. The United States Government let a contract for a 
post-office building in Albuquerque, N. Mex., to cost $503,000. 


TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
342 PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 


New England States 




















New residential buildings 
4 
otal construction 
(ineluding altera- 
tions and repairs), 





| 
i | New nonresidential | T 
Families pro- | buildings, esti- 




















Estimated cost | vided for in mated cost estimated cost 
State and city | new ewan 
} 
| January, | February, nt il | January, |February,) January, February, 
| 1931 | 1931 1931’ | 9a | 1931 1931 1931 1931 
Connecticut: 
Bridgeport--.-.----- | $62,600 $123, 300 15 10 $19, 104 $34,035 | $216,884 $168,220 
Greenwich _.-_----- 96, 000 , 000 8 5 4, 050 12, 900 168, 150 $6, 000 
ReerteoeG. .2....... 19, 000 14, 000 4 4 18, 935 4, 900 101, 525 59, 264 
Meriden. - - ....--- 25, 800 3, 500 5 1 1, 530 6, 250 31,705} = 21, 870 
New Britain. ----- 0 0 0 0 6, 250 18, 800 19, 935 | 24, 723 
New Haven.-.-.---- 43, 500 527, 500 11 4 24, 115 8, 950 91,300 | 553, 
Norwalk. .-.------- 49, 000 30, 000 7 5 3, 150 4, 000 93, 000 | 49, si 
Stamford - .......- 34, 400 20, 500 5 3 8, 425 20, 050 62, 535 51, 040 
Torrington _------- 5, 000 8, 000 1 2 775 0 7, 650 23, 50 
Waterbury___-..-- 13, 800 0 3 0 4, 200 11, 700 20, 650 20, 960 
Maine: 
Bangor............ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Lewiston_.....---- 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 13, 00% 
Portland__-_....-- 8, 800 4, 000 2 1 9, 460 18, 200 30, 995 36, 370 
Massachusetts » 
Boston!.....-----| 663,800 | 575,440} 164] 151 | 158,280 | 1,319,625 | 1,094, 218 | 2, 183, 009 
Brockton. -------- 11, 500 10, 500 2 2 12, 575 775 62, 725 20, 3a) 
Brookline--------- 56, 500 0 3 0 600 250 70, 100 15, 9eo 
Cambridge___-... 326,500} 12,000) 72 3} 20,400} 62,409] 376,125) 87,519 
Chelsea. -.-..-.--. 8, 500 0 2 0 2, 620 425 27, 395 3, 925 
Chicopee..-.--.--- 4, 000 0 1| 0 3, 100 600 10, 000 | 800 














1 Applications filed. 
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BLE 8.—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
= 342 PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931-—Continued 


New England States—Continued 











New residential buildings 
| Total construction 


——______——| New nonresidential sai Mag 

Families pro| buildings, esti- | {including alters 
rs amilies pro-| mated cost | timated = 
Estimated cost vided for in estimated cost 


State and city new buildings 





oy ee eo ae “| 
January, | February, - _ — January, | February, | January, |February, 
1931 1931 y» ¥) 1931 1931 | 1931 1931 








1931 | 1931 
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TABLE 8,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSt 
342 PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931—Continued 
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TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSU!’p Jy 
342 PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931—Continued ; 
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TyBLe 8&—-ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
342 FRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931—Continued 


South Atlantic States 








T) 
} 


New residential buildings 

















| New nonresidential 


Total construction 









































-bdaeabiiaainin Phek oi. (including altera- 
Families pro- st re a » esti tions and repairs), 
Estimated cost vided for in estimated cost 
State and city new buildings 
January, | February, _ oo January, |February, | January, February, 
1931 1931 ry» Y+| 1931 1931 1931 1931 
1931 1931 

Delaware: 

Wilmington... ... $46,000 | $93, 350 10 17 | $138,400 | $20,596 | $257,116 | $393, 318 
District of Columbia: 

Washington. ...... 666,780 | 4, 165, 375 103 600 758, 835 711, 050 | 2,896,341 | 5, 496, 930 
Florida: 

Jacksonville.....-- 20, 500 55, 600 8 13 18, 155 20, 755 80, 340 109, 965 

BMiawit..sc..-...- 34, 300 13, 350 8 10 39, 735 , 860 107, 775 110, 926 

Orlando.........-. 6, 400 4, 75 4 5 575 1, 600 19, 825 27, 875 

St. Petersburg - - - - 44, 700 13, 300 9 3 7, 500 1, 000 60, 100 24, 950 

TA Eicscdvsceen- 4, 600 61, 950 5 9 5, 740 37, 550 35, 870 112, 302 
Georgia: 

Fiisnte ee a ata 105, 100 122, 060 50 43 44, 967 67, 273 266, 686 271, 823 

Augusta........... 2, 877 6, 700 3 4 370 16, 208 15, 383 34, 445 

Columbus...-..--- 6, 000 4, 750 2 3 10, 535 5, 000 18, 285 13, 205 

a tein satel 10, 000 28, 600 3 8 4, 900 740 16, 200 32, 840 
Maryland: 

Baltimore.......-- 564, 000 643, 000 176 210 83, 300 | 1, 197,300 | 1, 129, 100 | 2, 297, 900 

Cumberland. - ---- 3, 500 4, 000 1 2 2, 475 450 8,175 5, 275 

Hagerstown.....-- 3, 800 29, 500 2 7 625 } 1, 655 4, 605 31, 505 
North Carolina: 

Asheville........-.. 500 500 1 1 0 6, 600 1, 825 27, 455 

Charioté®.u....... 47, 000 54, 450 12 15 3, 200 2, 185 66, 607 67, 526 

DUFEE cbbccecet 20, 400 27, 000 4 8 1, 740 1, 500 56, 270 31, 439 

Greensboro... .... 3, 000 17, 086 1 3 230 7, 365 11, 495 $2, 217 

High Point.......- 347, 185 22, 900 76 5 185, 775 318, 500 532, 960 346, 800 

nS Sa 0 24, 800 0 2 3, 551 1, 025 5, 751 35, 200 

Wilmington... _-.-| 8, 000 12, 500 4 4 1, 000 500 21, 900 16, 800 

Winston-Salem... 30, 000 0 1 0 1, 490 1, 480 43, 265 15, 985 
South Carolina: 

Charleston. .....-- 3, 450 20, 000 4 4 18, 585 8, 135 28, 898 45, 800 

Columbia. .......- 44, 000 24, 000 13 10 274, 7 9, 175 323, 875 39, 605 

Greenville. ....-.- 5, 700 42, 550 3 11 3, 340 15, 575 52, 915 
Vig partanburg....-- 8, 900 2, 000 6 2| 253, 500 100 | 263, 900 4, 225 

irginia: 

Newport News.... 8, 658 2, 700 4 2 14, 675 2, 363 96, 819 15, 420 

a 66, 800 47, 700 29 12 12, 000 9, 481 89, 535 158, 826 

Petersburg_....... 12, 000 0 l 0 10, 130 400 29, 070 1, 100 

Portsmouth... ..... 7, 600 18, 000 3 6 14, 822 5, 750 37, 597 31, 380 

Richmond. ....... 63, 100 50, 100 13 10 48, 200 20, 357 181, 485 121, 290 

Roanoke.........- 5, 600 5, 800 2 2 4, 300 6, 955 12, $75 26, 206 
West Virginia: 

Clarksburg.......-. 0 3, 000 0 1 13, 770 2, 200 26, 470 14, 810 

Huntington....... 0 6, 000 0 1 9, 150 600 10, 950 6, 890 

Parkersburg. . .... 12, 500 8, 000 3 3 84, 755 7, 133 108, 555 26, 133 

heeling......... 4, 500 14, 000 1 2 40, 051 87, 000 52, 526 105, 176 
Tit ncnad 2, 217, 450 | 5, 649, 371 565 | 1,038 | 2,112, 126 | 2,648, 181 | 6,934, 104 |10, 186, 457 
Per cent of change... .....-....- +1548 |....... UE U-Ainseccoehen WPS Loncaceaeal +46, 9 
South Central States 
| 

Alabama: 

Birmingham ._.... $22, 710 $6, 300 12 7 | $273,423 | $109,223 | $381,859} $163,360 

Mobile............. 11, 350 8, 500 9 7 9, 800 2, 500 27, 696 26, 000 
Ark onteomery ae" 40, 300 41, 800 25 22 3, 465 15, 350 62, 873 67, 670 

ansas: 

Little Rock ....... 25, 650 8, 850 ll 4 53, 390 16, 595 89, 995 52, 345 
Kentucky: 

Ane i... 2s 0 4, 300 0 3 100, 000 300 102, 800 25, 100 

Covington ........ 14, 800 12, 800 4 5 1, 000 2, 600 18, 325 17, 050 

Louisville......... 56, 500 153, 500 14 21 507, 470 167, 170 603, 920 388, 495 

Newport.......... 0 0 0 0 750 300 1, 250 1, 800 

Paducah.......... 3, 000 1, 900 2 3 0 1, 500 350 5, 000 
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TaBLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE IssI DIN 
342 PRINCIPAL CITIES, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931—Continued . 


South Central States—Continued 





















































New residential buildings 
Total consi ruct; 
New nonresidential > FUCtION 
including alter, 
buildings, esti- ( E alters. 
Families pro- ’ tions and rep; 
Estimated cost | vided for in | ™sted cost estimated cast 
State and city new inden 
January, | February, —— ba 4 January, |February,| January, |February 
Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge__...- $18, 620 $16, 627 8 15 $4, 590 $27, 410 $32, 583 | $131, xg 
ON RE! Eee: <3} ae ot SS , 4p eee 304, 47 
New Orleans__----- 56, 200 96, 100 20 27 6, 235 34, 334 108, 043 289, 915 
Shreveport__...... 20, 505 38, 008 13 15 80, 209 6, 366 125, 242 61, 077 
Oklahoma: 
| ERE 24, 000 24, 700 8 s 2. 1, 500 28, 400 26, 200 
Oklahoma City. 434, 600 456, 700 160 184 | 3, 537,320 | 1,973, 100 | 4,006,655 | 2, 448 
Okmulgee___.....- 0 0 0 0 0 4, 000 2, 350 4, 395 
ys 344, 765 183, 750 85 44 78, 928 125, 335 540, 313 347, 613 
‘Tennessee: 
Chattanooga ------ 27, 700 38, 805 12 8 12, 800 25, 100 65, 544 123, 830 
Knoxville......... 21, 200 14, 940 a] y 19, 410 57, 497 44, 960 90, 07] 
Mempbhis-__.-.----- 56, 550 73, 450 17 30 322, 325 68, 510 462, 075 224, 167 
mn Nashville. -....--.-. 34, 150 81, 200 16 29 65, 435 152, 725 178, 691 250, 49 
exas: 
, ees 64, 970 88, 500 2B 16 442, 395 269, 325 507, 365 371, 17% 
PN pec cncind 62, 441 98, 699 34 53 53, 532 417, 526 136, 871 528, 18] 
Beaumont.--_._-..- 17, 700 15, 403 7 10 20, 772 2, 825 67, 781 40, 777 
ee ong Christi_..- 20, 725 10, 950 25 9 2, 200 1, 650 33, 040 18, 705 
ES 312, 350 188, 425 120 92 58, 720 75, 980 438, 004 349, 175 
ee 44, 275 71, 775 13 24 27, 277 4, 581 86, 248 97, 709 
Fort Worth_._.._- 215, 234 171, 925 64 56 440, 835 395, 393 703, 157 607, 430 
Galveston......... 16, 400 24, 402 10 10 4, 145 28, 215 38, 991 78, 912 
SP 834, 676 759, 300 183 190 144, 900 504, 775 999, 701 | 1, 299, 7% 
Port Arthur__..... 23, 879 42, 199 9 23 2, 455 4,915 54, 095 54, 923 
San Angelo-_--.__-- 9, 400 5, 585 6 7 17, 485 5, 150 32, 125 13, 100 
San Antonio--.-__-- 146, 625 75, 875 78 55 21, 075 130, 440 212, 965 243, 168 
anes 17, 963 33, 787 8 9 400 23, 333 28, 383 69, 594 
Wichita Falls_.__- 1, 000 0 1 0 3, 210 700 8, 710 5, 20 
, 3, 000, 238 | 2,849,055 | 1, 006 995 | 6,318,951 | 4, 656, 223 10, 234, 450 | § 21, 693 
Per cent of change_~ ._|-.......--- —§5.0 |....... oh, 3B Beiscncecen BA ieocasss.--- | —16 
Mountain and Pacific States 
Arizona: 
ao $96, 400 $61,900 |: 37 29 $57,560 | $137,050 | $159,845 | $205, 500 
a 50, 500 38, 750 15 12 27,770 4, 375 117, 024 50, 452 
California: 
Alameda_-_-_.-...-- 20, 300 22, 500 4 5 39, 450 10. 758 104, 721 40, 443 
Alhambra_....-.-- 61. 650 67, 600 16 30 19, 750 3, 150 87, 800 72, 30 
Bakersfield__...-_- 20, 040 36, 750 9 9 9, 535 3, 135 38, 760 53, 575 
Berkeley__.......- 57, 150 72, 700 12 13 3, 165 59, 408 90, 060 156, 10 
pO RSET « 42, 500 41, 700 12 il 19, 171 28, 245 83, 127 120, 7 
Glendale___.....-- 138, 600 102, 450 40 23 94, 050 26, 725 244, 210 142, 165 
Long Beach__-_--_- 208, 425 252, 950 83 89 187, 535 55, 730 446, 300 344, 3685 
Los Angeles_-_-__._- 1, 565, 645 | 1, 624, 032 561 481 | 1,579, 489 | 1, 475, 329 | 3, 790, 283 | 3, 677,07 
ie RS 502, 075 232, 025 157 68 89, 240 691, 901 663, 172 989, 44 
Pasadena. ....-.-.- 389, 035 64, 225 19 19 | 1, 058, 071 15, 194 | 1, 516, 175 162, 566 
Sacramento-._-_-_- 108, 750 89, 000 22 16 73, 925 473, 891 218, 143 607, 78 
San Bernardino. -- 27, 930 51, 450 10 17 500 5, 674 37, 621 64, 725 
San Diego__._...- 183, 000 245, 550 56 65 360, 782 160, 179 609, 862 466, 8 
me Es. 391, 600 | 1, 017, 037 100 241 | 1, 202, 526 513, 740 | 1, 829, 345 | 1, 690, 363 
Santa Ana...-_..-- 60, 291 54, 582 17 ll 149, 210 000 220, 357 64, 42 
Stockton___._____- 29, 700 29, 800 8 7 95, 863 57, 740 139, 838 107. 075 
TS: 1, 000 2, 400 1 1 1, 600 22, 720 8, 332 32, 485 
0: 
Colorado Springs... 2, 600 13, 100 2 2 840 15, 525 24,380 | 54,210 
Re 168,000 | 320,500 30 72| 233, 200 55,650 | 494,100 | 494, 300 
Pueblo......_..__- 12, 100 0 5 0 15, 225 12, 830 35,329 | 20, 74 
Montana: 0) 
a 0 0 0 0 0 200 2, 265 __& 
Great Falls__..___- 8, 400 7, 600 3 5 1, 385 47, 320 17, 950 71, 79% 


























2 Schedule received for the first time, February, 1931; not included in totals. 
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,BLE 8. ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 
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Mountain and Pacific States—Continued 













































































_—_ 
New residential buildings 
Total construction 
New nonresidential 
‘Familios pro-| Duildings, esti-| {ionsand repairs) 
Estimated cost - | vided for in estimated cost 
State and city new buildings 
January, | February, = a January, | February,| January, |February 
1931 1931 ys Ys} 1931 , 1931 1931 
1931 1931 
New Mexico: 
Albuquerque_....- $86, 000 $72, 392 24 18 $8,150 | $514,335 | $105,550 | $620,084 
nm: 
eo i 227,450| 355,300 55] 75 | 275,770| 167,515 | 628,580] 663, 400 
Salem.....--.----- 6, 000 5, 450 3 3 4,095 | 46,949 19, 889 
Utah: 
Gaiam. sists 0 1, 000 | 0 1 0 450 6, 000 30, 140 
salt Lake City.--- 25, 450 151, 750 | 6 54 12, 635 58, 362 51, 584 231, 282 
Washington: 
Bellingham..-...-- 19, 300 15, 000 6 6 4, 625 320 51, 285 
BvOQlOEE.cccceu<s<- 12, 600 7, 000 5 3 6, 115 755 21, 025 21, 610 
| Se 567, 310 505, 250 176 142 285, 477 264, 750 | 1, 015, 872 879, 825 
Spokane. ....----- 37, 200 66, 575 10 21 15, 980 20, 635 82, 980 199, 595 
ce ee 42, 000 24, 000 14 9 405, 540 155, 055 483, 245 202, 870 
Tee onan 5, 169, 001 | 5, 652,318 | 1,518 | 1,558 | 6,357,619 | 5, 066,741 |13, 472, 069 |12, 583, 326 
Per cent of change.....|.......-.--- +4 ¢ j....... St) ae —20.3 j..........- —6.6 
Hawaii 
Hawaii: 
Honolulu.......-- $118, 277 $74, 335 | 59 39 $49, 726 $29,949 | $215,776 | $129, 693 
| Percent of change...) .---------. —87.2 | cs aahe j-389 mic Canine — 0.8 | BS ciaateld | —30.9 





Building Permits in Principal Cities in 1930: By Types of 
Building 


Introduction and Summary 


f=: Bureau of Labor Statistics received reports of building per- 
mits issued during the calendar year 1930 from 311 of the 319 


cities of the United States having a population of 25,000 or over. 


It was necessary to send agents of the bureau to only six cities to com- 





pile oe from the loca 


records, all of the other 305 cities having 
to questionnaires sent by mail. The eight omitted cities are 
small and six of these have no building code. 
for 1922, agents of the bureau had to visit 33% per cent of the cities 
to compile the data from local records; this proportion was reduced 


In collecting reports 


to 6.1 per cent in 1928, to 2.6 per cent in 1929, and to 1.9 per cent in 


1930. 


ance to the bureau. 


) Thus it will be seen that local buildi 
alive to the value of these figures and are len 
The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of 
labor, are cooperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
ustics in the collection of these data. 


officials are now fully 
ing their hearty assist- 


In studying the following tables it should be remembered that the 


[933] 


costs shown are for the costs of the buildings only and do not include 
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cost of land. The cost is estimated by the prospective builder at the 
time of applying for his permit to build oe 5 is recorded on his appli. 
cation. Furthermore, the costs are for buildings in the corporate 
limits of the cities enumerated. Much building in the suburbs oj 
large cities is therefore not included in the figures shown. 

Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the estimated 
cost of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits wer 
issued in the 311 cities from which reports were received for the yea, 
1930, the per cent that each kind forms of the total number, the pe; 
cent that the cost of each kind forms of the total cost, and the average 
cost per building. ° 


TABLE 1.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AS STATED BY PERMITS Issvugp 
IN 311 CITIES, 1930, BY KIND OF BUILDING 








New buildings for which permits were issued 






























































; Estimated cost 
Kind of building 
. Per - 
Number cent F : Per A verage 
Amoun . pe r 

cent building 
ieee . a 

Residential buildings | 
Ea SAR a A ER | 61,656} 29.3}  $306,185,802} 20.3) $4, 0% 
En RS AE Ay ae Sa 7, 187 3.4 53, 985, 588 3. 6 7, 512 

1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores com- 
| SE a a SS NEE AUT. 874 4 6, 985, 654 5} 867,98 
Multifamily dwellings............_.___.__- Sh tal 3, 019 1.4 193, 174, 494 128 | 63.9% 
Multifamily dwellings with stores combined_--._-- 205 a 12, 249, 912 8 59, 756 
iin eh rt oic Fob cheb anc bulbs enletheeewn demas 7 (2) 24, 777, 624 1.6 313, 641 
pg ES a ee ey nn eee ll (1) 219, 000 (1) 19, 909 
FN Aaa 2S aS a ieee Sa 170 > 28, 322, 912 1.9 166, 60 
a MR Moa Ag ai ane oe a | 73,201 | 34.8| 625,900,986 | 41.6) 85% 
Nonresidential buildings ; | ¥ 
Ampenpemmens Testeiings . .. 2x... 5. oon oe eee ctenes 1, 450 mm 43, 375, 341 2.9 29, 914 
Churches. .......-- ARE DeBary see 698 i= 29, 575, 418 2.0 42, 372 
Factories and workshops. .--...........-----.-....- 2, 679 1.3 109, 491, 239 ae 40), 870 
isd 5 nccaatewonsin ao uiieibwtdinns aieied 1, 948 .9 26, 827, 939 1.8 | 13, 772 
SRE ST SE | meee Slee ts he 97, 458 46.4 33, 723, 157 ze 346 
I nica eats Ne cel he is gan aieesndn inl 5, 778 2.7 21, 869, 134 1.5 3, 785 
RE iin sd ncaa bie wdkdée unetareea 272 od 58, 258, 336 3.9 214, 185 
AT A a elles Ee A ODA 703 3 160, 741, 404 10. 7 228, 651 
UU OEE TES RRR TARR. 27 ee, | 434 5 85, 820, 846 §.7 197, 74 
Pubes worne end wtilisies...... .. 2.225. .45..<.--25 603 3 45, 237, 457 3.0 75, 021 
gOS ESE Se Pe pet a ae Oe 754 .4 126, 908, 372 8.4 168, 313 
ES eS Pee ee ee ee ee See pe eee 10, 725 5.1 3, 864, 937 3 360 
I en eet 267 + 438, 425 (1) 1, 642 
Biewen ak Werbhowecs. .:. . 522 6. ds sn 621i boick 8, 916 4.2 127, 832, 430 8.5 14, 337 
PF | SI a ee er ES eee | 4, 255 2.0 5, 913, 967 4 1, 30) 
ee Pe RC ke eee 136,940 | 65.2| 879,878,402) 584) 64% 
MORGUE. 2.030718 Ee Bed 210, 141 | 100.0 | 1, 505, 779, 388 100. 0 | 7, 166 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Permits were issued during 1930 in these 311 cities for 210,141 build- 
ings. Of this number,73,201, or 34.8 per cent,were residential buildings 
and 136,940, or 65.2 per cent, were nonresidential buildings. Of the 
residential buildings, one-family dwellings were the most numerous. 
This class of buildings comprised 29.3 per cent of the total number 
of buildings for which permits were issued. Only two other classes 
of residential buildings, two-family dwellings and multifamily dwell- 
ings, accounted for more than 1 per cent of the total number of 
buildings. Private garages were by far the most numerous class of 
nonresidential buildings, accounting for 46.4 per cent of all buildings 
for which permits were issued in these cities. Of the other important 
classes of nonresidential buildings, stores were the most numerous, 
followed by factory buildings. In these 311 cities permits were 
issued for 1,450 amusement buildings, but for only 698 churches. 

The total estimated cost of all new buildings for which permits 
were issued during 1930 in these cities was $1,505,779,388. For the 
first time since the collection of these figures by the bureau the esti- 
mated cost of new nonresidential buildings exceeded the indicated 
expenditures for new residential buildings. Residential buildings 
accounted for 41.6 per cent of the total estimated cost of all buildings 
and new nonresidential buildings for 58.4 per cent. 

One-family dwellings accounted for a larger proportion of the total 
cost than any other class of buildings, while multifamily dwellings 
were nextin rank. Office buildings accounted for a larger percentage 
of the total expenditures than any other class of nonresidential build- 
ings, followed in order by stores and warehouses and schools and 
libraries. Public buildings, buildings for public works and utilities, 
schools and libraries, and institutions are usually erected from public 
funds, either National, State, county, or city. These classes of build- 
ings together accounted for $316,225,011, or 21 per cent of the total 
estimated cost of all buildings for which permits were issued during 
the calendar year 1930; in 1929, only 12.6 per cent went for these 
types of all buildings. 

The average cost per building of the new buildings for which per- 
mits were issued during 1930 in these cities was $7,166. The average 
cost of the new residential buildings was $8,550, and of the new non- 
residential buildings, $6,425. Omitting private garages, sheds, and 
stables and barns, the average cost of the remaining nonresidential 
buildings was $29,549 per building. Hotels showed a greater average 
cost than any other kind of building. In the nonresidential group, 
office buildings had the highest cost per building, followed in order by 
institutional Sulldines and public buildings. 
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Building Trend, 1929 and 1930 


, TABLE 2 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of }yjjq. 
ings for 311 identical cities from which reports were received i: 19% 
and 1930 and the per cent of increase or decrease in 1930 as compare 


with 1929: 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS AND OF ALTERATIONS: 


AND 


REPAIRS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 311 IDENTICAL CITIES, 129 AND 


1930, BY KIND OF BUILDING 








Kind of building 


Buildings for which permits were issued 





1929 


1930 


—= 
Per cent of 
increase +) or 
decrease (—) ip 
1930 compared 
with 1929 





Num- 
ber 





Residential buildings 


1-family dwellings 

2-family dwellings 

1-family and 2-family dwellings with 
stores combined_---...--...---.--- 

Multifamily dwellings 

Multifamily dwellings with stores 


Lodging houses 
All other 


Total residential buildings- - -- 
Nonresidential buildings 
Amusement buildings 


Factories and workshops 
Public garages 

Private garages 

Service stations 
Institutions 

Office buildings 

Public buildings 

Public works and utilities 


Total nonresidential buildings 


Total new buildings 
Additions, alterations, and repairs-- 


Grand total, all building 


104, 798 
12, 990 


1, 1 
6, 662 


565 
275 

23 
138 


$516, 296, 140 
99, 140, 941 


14, 262, 073 
490, 957, 201 


34, 919, 508 
284, 604, 413 
428, 569 

37, 011, 151 


$306, 185, 802 
53, 985, 588 


6, 985, 654 
193, 174, 494 


12, 249, 912 
24, 777, 624 

219, 000 
28, 322, 912 








126, 952 


1, 477, 619, 996 


—41.2 | 
—44.7 


—41.8 | 
—54.7 


—63. 7 
—71.3 | 
— 52. 2 | 
+23. 2 


625,900,986 | —4..3 








43, 215, 396 
40, 881, 577 
141, 620, 127 
49, 198, 147 
48, 637, 185 
19, 928, 471 
75, 702, 762 
240, 950, 145 
87, 553, 812 
45, 443, 758 
128, 897, 346 
4, 456, 039 
968, 941 
254, 474, 954 
8, 751, 957 


43, 375, 341 
29, 575, 418 
109, 491, 239 
26, 827, 939 
33, 723, 157 
21, 869, 134 
58, 258, 336 
160, 741, 404 
85, 820, 846 
45, 237, 457 
126, 908, 372 


+93. 9 | 


en ee on 





1, 190, 680, 617 


879, 878, 402 











2, 668, 300, 613 
367, 475, 292 


210, 141 
257, 289 


1, 505, 779, 388 
260, 365, 278 











3, 035, 775, 905 


467, 430 


1, 766, 144, 666 

















Comparing permits issued in these 311 cities during 1930 with those 
issued during 1929, there was a decrease of 19.9 per cent in the 
number of total building operations and a decrease of 41.8 per cent 
in their estimated cost. New buildings decreased 31.6 per cent in 
number and 43.6 per cent in estimated cost, while additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs decreased 6.8 per cent in number and 29.1 per 
cent in estimated cost. 

Permits issued for residential buildings show a decrease of 42.3 
per cent in number and a decrease of 57.6 per cent in indicated e%- 

enditures. All classes of residential buildings showed a decrease 
in estimated cost, ranging from 23.5 per cent for “‘All other’’ resi- 
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dential buildings to 91.3 per cent for hotels. The number of buildings 
in the residential group showed decreases in all classes (except in 
“A]] other” residential buildings, for which there was an increase of 
93.2 per cent), the decreases ranging from 41.2 per cent for 1-family 
dwellings to 71.3 per cent for hotels. 

New nonresidential buildings showed a much smaller rate of de- 
crease in 1930 as compared with 1929 than did new residential build- 
ings, having decreased only 24 per cent in number and 26.1 per 
cent in estimated cost. Ten classes of buildings in the nonresidential 
group showed decreases in number ranging from 0.7 per cent for 
institutions to 52.1 per cent for public garages. Increases in number 
were registered in five classes of buildings in the nonresidential group, 
these increases ranging from 0.1 per cent for schools and libraries 
to 93.9 per cent for amusement buildings. Only two classes of 
buildings in the nonresidential group showed increases in the indi- 
cated expenditure, namely, amusement buildings and service stations; 
the decreases for the other classes of nonresidential buildings ranged 
from 0.5 per cent for public works and utilities to 54.8 per cent for 
stables and barns. It will be noted that the estimated expenditures 
for public buildings, public works and utilities, and schools and libra- 
ries showed very small percentages of decreases in indicated expend- 
itures. On the other hand, commercial building, such as stores and 
warehouses, factories and workshops, and office buildings, showed 
relatively large percentages of decrease. 


Families Provided for, 1929 and 1930 


TaBLE 3 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were 
issued in 311 identical cities during the calendar years 1929 and 1930: 
Taste 3._NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELLINGS 


FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN 311 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1929 AND 1930, BY 
KIND OF DWELLING 











13.3 Number of new Families provided for 
— 4.8 buildings for 

49,8 which permits 

~32.4 


Kind of dwelling were issued Number Per cent 





1929 1930 1929 1930 1929 | 1930 











41.8 ge SEITE REE ee ane nrc 104,798 | 61,656 | 104,798 | 61,656] 41.5 47.2 
0 ELE 12, 990 7,187 | 25,980] 14,374; 10.3 11.0 
— 1-family and 2-family dwellings with storescombined.| 1, 501 874 2, 324 1, 195 .9 -9 
i. =. coca 6, 662 3,019 | 111,910} 50,299] 44.3 38.5 

ose Multifamily dwellings with stores combined - --.-.-- 565 205 7, 754 2, 979 3.1 2.3 
the Oi ib ere ancenemecanacochenannce 126,516 | 72,941 | 252,766 | 130,503 | 100.0 | 100.0 























During 1930 permits were issued for 72,941 dwelling houses of vari- 
ous kia to house 130,503 families. This compares with 252,766 
families housed by the 126,516 dwellings for which permits were issued 
in these 311 cities during 1929, a decrease of 48.4 per cent in the num- 
ber of families provided for. 

One-family dwellings provided 47.2 per cent of the living quarters 
for which permits were issued during 1930 as compared with 41.5 per 
cent of the family dwelling units provided during 1929. Multifamily 


[937] 
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dwellings, in contrast, showed a decrease in the per cent of dwelling 
units provided, dropping from 44.3 per cent of the total in 1929 4 
38.5 per cent in 1930. The per cent of families provided for, to }y 
housed in two-family dwellings, rose from 10.3 in 1929 to 11 in 1939 
while the proportion to be housed in one and two family dwellings wit) 
stores combined remained the same for both years. 

The size of apartment houses was practically the same in both year 
the average number of families per building being 16.8 in 1929 ap 
16.7 in 1930. 

The average cost of these apartment houses during 1930, as showy 
in Table 1, was $63,986. The average cost of the apartment houses 
for which permits were issued during 1929 was $73,695. 


Per Capita Expenditure for Buildings 


TABLE 4 shows for 1930 the per capita expenditure for new buildings. 
new housekeeping dwellings, repairs and alterations, and for all kinds 
of buildings in each of the 311 cities for which reports were received 
for the calendar year 1930, the total number of families provided for. 
and the ratio of families provided for to each 10,000 of population in 
these 311 cities. 

Indicated expenditure for all building operations in these 311 cities 
during the calendar year 1930 was $1,766,144,666. The total popule- 
tion of these cities was 47,091,551; thus the per capita expenditure 
for all building operations was $37.51. Of this amount, $31.98 was 
for new buildings and $5.53 was for repairs and alterations. Of the 
amount spent for new buildings, $12.16 per capita was for house- 
keeping dwellings. 


fi i eae 868 






TaBLe 4.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND FOR REPAIRS, 
AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 311 CITIES, 1930 
































| } 
| mers ng a Per capita expenditure Per capita 
expendi- 
. Population, | ture for 
City and State = of Per ee 4 Perce ie bow 
Num- | 10,000 new pairs Total | ~| pea 
| ber | popu-| build- |andad-| “°™ | fein 
| ation | ings | ditions = 
U | 
Ai CRs i. ie ence 253, 653 372 14.7] $31.18] $3.42) $34.60) 95) $7.67 
p\ OS ee 34, 392 145 42.2 20. 01 &. 52 28.53 | 139 | 13. 56 
PN : Ss 127, 358 311 24. 4 59. 32 11. 38 70.7 18 22. % 
aera 92, 052 97 10. 5 17. 48 7.18 24.66 | 173 9, 33 
IR EEE cer cng chibi 30, 142 58 19.2] 26.86 9.52} 36.38] 82 7.58 
po SS) | ee. 81, 503 75 9.2 13. 42 3. 38 16.80 | 245 5, 88 
Amsterdam, N. Y-.-...------- 34, 683 26 7.5 27. 86 .74 28.60} 138 3. 69 
pO es 39, 788 51 12.8 13. 38 1. 95 15.34 | 254 3. 41 
Asheville, N. C_-..--- pineal 50, 167 23 4.6 5. 43 3. 38 8.82 | 294 1.49 
Ashtabula, Ohio--.--........- 23, 301 29 12.4 11. 14 3. 66 14.80 | 259 4. 54 
Atlanta, RNS AUST AL. 266, 557 714 26.8} 25.82 5. 86 31.69 | 113 6. 30 
Atlantic City, N. J_......---- 65, 748 29 4.4 6. 29 15. 01 21.30 | 196 2.2 
yr> "i jp gemmiiiagspraeens 36, 736 39/ 10.6] 2895} 1.92] 30.87] 119 13 
Augusta, Ga...............-- 60, 204 124} 20.6 8. 41 3. 48 11.88 | 274 
; eae asinp wid 46, 568 82 17.6 24. 20 5. 90 30.10} 125 8, 3 
pe ee ee 53, 118 493 92. 8 55. 88 6. 90 62. 79 26 | 20.03 
Baltimore, Md__..........--- 789, 921 1, 484 18.8} 25.40 9.82] 35.22] 93 9.17 
a ae 28, 749 46 16. 0 18. 53 . 96 19.49 | 217 5. 30 
Baton R by sine ectinins amin 31, 465 73| 23.2] 21.96 5. 31 27.27} 151 6. 11 
Battle Creek, Mich -----.--.- 43, 301 72) 166) 89.18 2.36/ 91.54] 11 6.27 
Bay City, Mich__.-------.--- 47, 350 54] 11.4] 17.15] 9.67| 26.82] 158 5,82 
Bayonne, N. J _.....-.------- 85, 848 104 12.1 7.91 1. 32 9.22 | 293 2. 69 
Beaumont, Tex - -..-.--.----- 57, 483 267 46. 4 30. 75 14.59| 45.34] 45 12.5 
Belleville, M__.----------_-.. 28, 308 107 | 37.8| 25.57 "391 26.46| 161 17.2 
Bell lla sp 30, 602 108 | 35.3| 20.36 3.93 | 24.29] 176 8. 
Berkeley, Calif... -..-.-.--.-- 81, 543 345| 42.3) 30.35 6.27 | 36.62| 81 17.21 
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TasLt 4.—-PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND FOR REPAIRS, 
. AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 311 CITIES, 1930—Continued 








Families pro- 
































vided for Per capita expenditure Per capita 
expendi- 
Pegeietion, = for 
City and State census 0 e ouse- 
1930 Wum- , 000 —— pending Rank| keeping 
, > p Total of dwell- 
ber opu- | build- | and ad- ity | ings onl 
ation ings ditions —_ od 
Bethlehem, Pa... --------- a 57, 773 69} 11.9] $15.77] $2.67| $18.44] 231 $6. 56 
Binghamton, N. Y-..-------- 76, 601 161} 21.0] 21.94 7.50; 29.44] 130 8.45 
Birmingham, Ala----.------- 257, 657 166 6.4 6. 69 2.70 9.39 | 292 1. 48 
Bloomfield, a 38, 070 344 90. 4 58. 23 6. 38 64. 62 24 38. 97 
Bloomington, Ml -......----- 30, 915 68| 220] 21.11 1.55 | 22.66] 184 12. 10 
Boston, Mass...------------- 783, 451 1,415} 181] 24.45 9.90| 3434] 9%6 7. 95 
Bridgeport, Conn ------------ 147, 206 353 24. 0 14. 81 2. 98 17.79 | 236 9. 83 
Brockton, Mass.....--.------ 63, 695 69} 10.8] 12.77 4.71| 17.48] 239 6. 21 
Brookline, Mass... ..------ Bs 47, 488 231} 48.6] 68.37 9.27| 77.64] 14 48, 32 
~~ fT 572,217} 1,072| 18.7] 23.54 2.37| 25.91 | 166 6. 11 
Burlington, lowa....------- 26, 719 18 6.7| 23.77 6.69 | 30.46] 122 3. 10 
St Ee leaner ------ 23, 568 21 8.9 5. 99 2. 37 8.36 | 297 2. 68 
eet aS 39, 540 67 16. 9 9. 23 .79 10.02 | 287 . 57 
Cambridge, Mass------.----- | 113, 650 159| 14.0] 87.54 9.80) 97.34) 9 6. 36 
i TE 117, 172 159} 13.6] 18.25 3.79 | 22.04, 129 4. 16 
Centen ees...........-.-- 105, 524 95 9.0} 13.04 1.98] 15.02) 253 4.75 
Cedar Rapids, lowa.--------- 56, 078 91 16. 2 27.75 8. 49 36. 24 | 85 6. 16 
Central Falls, R. I----.------ 25, 928 22 8.5 4.79 1. 56 6.35 | 307 2. 53 
Charleston, 8. C .------------ 62, 419 56 9.0} 15.15 2.52| 17.67) 238 2. 58 
Charleston, W. Va-_---------- 60, 411 217| 35.9] 109.68 4.21 | 113.89 4 13. 18 
Charlotte, N. C.....--------- 82, 645 317| 38.4] 27.04 4.27} 31.31] 116 15. 07 
Chattanooga, Tenn - - - -- oo 119, 539 223 18.7 19. 30 5. 24 24.55 | 175 6. 19 
Chelsea, Mass - -- - --------- 44, 827 6 1.3 3. 02 1. 50 4.52 | 310 . 59 
GEE cice~ns--~---<-- 58, 963 34 5.8 15. 98 3. 34 19.32 | 221 2.11 
oo 3, 373,753 | 2, 741 8.1] 23.86 1.56| 25.42) 168 5. 68 
Chicopee, Mass-------------- 43, 981 57| 13.0 6. 42 1.65 8.07 | 298 3. 80 
Pie cce--nonenn 65, 776 57 8.7} 13.79 3.20} 16.99| 244 5.18 
Cincinnati, Ohio. _----------- 449, 331 1,693 | 37.7] 70.16 3.64| 73.80] 16 22. 39 
Clarksburg, W. Va_.--------- 28, 863 18 6.2| 14.7 3.05 | 17.82] 235 1. 44 
Cleveland, Ohio.....-----.--- 901,482} 1,176| 13.0] 30.22 5.90| 36.11] 86 6. 60 
Clifton, N. J... ----- ob cieal 45, 673 247| 54.1] 31.20 1.48 | 32.68] 106 23. 82 
Colorado Springs, Colo__-..-- 4 56 16.9 22. 42 5. 46 27.88 | 146 7.51 
Columbia, 8. C..-..--.------ 50, 195 152} 30.3] 34.02 3.89] 37.91] 71 9. 38 
Columbus, Ga_...----------- 43, 122 9i| 21.1{ 14.17 2.33 | 16.50| 248 6. 32 
Columbus, Ohio. _----------- 289, 056 575 | 19.9| 15.92 3.51 19.43 | 219 11. 00 
Council Bluffs, Iowa - -------- 42, 023 32 7.6 13.71 4. 60 18.31 | 233 2. 64 
Covington, Ky_-- ». 4 65, 247 67} 10.3 6. 80 2. 84 9.64 | 290 4.18 
Cranston, R. 1_.--..--------- 43, 914 273| 62.2| 34.47 1.89 | 36.36] 83 27. 83 
Cumberland, Md___..-.----- 37,713 47| 12.5 5. 38 1. 26 6.64 | 305 4.17 
~ "  ) ie 260, 397 996 | 38.2] 35.50 6.84] 4235] 55 9. 37 
Danville, Mll..-..---.--------- 36, 646 47| 128 7.79 2.53| 10.32| 285 5. 45 
Davenport, Iowa_-_----------- 60, 728 168 27.7 33. 11 7.43 40. 55 58 12. 42 
Dayton, Ohio.......---.----- 200, 225 213} 10.6] 25.84) 3.92] 29.76] 128 4.56 
i ie 57, 511 79| 13.7| 32.78 1.84] 34.62} 94 7.11 
a ae 287, 644 613 21.3 20. 58 6.01 26.59 | 160 8. 67 
Des Moines, lowa_----------- 142, 469 225 15.8 26. 16 1.99 28.15 | 144 7.77 
Detroit, Mich_......-.-.-..-- 1,564,397 | 4,084) 26.1] 26.74 4.18] 30.92| 118 12. 43 
Dubuque, Iowa. .--.-.-.-.--- 41, 678 62} 14.9] 31.67 3.85] 35.52] 92 4, 32 
Duluth, Minn. ...-.-.-.-..-- 101, 231 82 8.1} 13.49 7.92} 21.42] 195 2.72 
Devnet, @o.............. 52, 026 1144} 21.9] 18.44 1.68} 20.12] 210 10. 82 
East Chicago, Ind___..._-___- 54, 660 37 6.8| 29.39] 3.56] 32.95| 104 2.91 
East Cleveland, Ohio. ._____- 40, 279 56} 13.9] 19.81 1.13] 20.94] 202 17. 68 
SS a 34, 328 15 4.4 10. 65 5. 92 16.57 | 246 3. 49 
East Orange, N.J_...--.----- 68, 227 85 12.5 32. 24 6. 26 38. 51 66 7.40 
East Providence, R.I_..__._. 29, 995 133} 44.3] 34.33 8.14] 42.47| 54 24. 30 
Fast St. Louis, Il_._..-_.___- 74, 024 207 | 28.0| 16.73 1.70} 18.43| 232 9. 41 
aaa 35, 912 72; 2.0| 16.70 3.78 | 20.49 | 206 9. 86 
Elizabeth, N.J_..........-.- 114, 551 222} 19.4| 20.58 24} 20.81] 203 7.35 
a... 33, 195 43| 13.0] 1245] 23.43| 15.88] 253 6.13 
Rein wee ................ 47, 381 40 8.4] 33.87 4.68| 38.54] 65 4. 54 
cj ae 101, 975 470 | 46.1] 25.05 3.76 | 28.80] 137 14. 53 
ie, Seee......-....-... 115, 875 209} 18.0] 21.04 7.46] 28.50| 140 9. 93 
VGNNNIIIL A. ....-.-....-. 61, 766 63} 10.2] 36.38]; 13.86] 50.25/ 38 12. 35 
Evansville, Ind............_- 108, 151 174| 169] 13.02 4.05] 17.07 | 243 6. 47 
Everett, Mass................ 48, 298 53} 11.0] 28.34 3.39 | 31.73] 112 3. 80 
Everett, Wash..............- 30, 498 71| 2.3] 17.87 9.36 | 27.23] 152 5. 86 
Fall River, Mass..........._. 114, 348 33 2.9 8. 54 1.86} 10.40] 283 1. 04 
Fitchburg, Mass... --....--- 40, 672 22 5.4] 20.69 .93 | 21.62) 191 2. 67 
S oi 156, 422 360} 23.0} 22.00 3.53 | 25.53] 167 10. 64 
Fond du Lac, Wis____..__- a 26, 362 37| 140] 12.33 2.83 | 15.16] 255 8. 02 
Fort Wayne, Ind___........_- 115, 121 313 | 27.2] 22.76 4.16} 26.92| 155 13. 50 
Fort Worth, Tex..........._- 160, 892 626} 38.9] 60.35 4.69} 65.03] 23 14. 06 
Fresno, Calif................. 553 107! 20.4! 16.13! 9.221 25.36! 169 7. 62 
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TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND FOR RE? ips 
AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 311 CITIES, 1930—Continued 
























































ae Per capita expenditure Per capita 
je pendi. 
; Population, | ture for 
City and State — of Per For Ver re- ae! use. 
Num- | 10,000} new pairs | otal ~ veping 
ber pu- | build- | and ad- ae | awe 
ation | ings | ditions ¥ | nes only 
TE 53, 427 127 23.8 | $27.09 $5.06 | $32.15) 110 sar Me 
a RS ANE 100, 426 131] 13.0 8.51 3.21] 11.72] 276 i M 
Grand Rapids, Mich________- 168, 234 21} 13.7] 11.97 5.40] 17.37) 241 2g M 
Great Falls, Mont_-________- 28, 553 103 | 36.1] 39.02 5.97 | 44.99/| 46 3.6 M 
Green Bay, Wis___-...-.-..-- 37, 353 113} 30.3] 30.21 6.43 | 36.64/ 80 11.30mm ON 
Greensboro, N. C___-.-.-.-_- 53, 422 61} 11.4] 10.18 4.16 | 14.34| 263 ue Ne 
Greenville, 8. C__.-...-.-.--- 29, 081 72| 2.8| 27.74 8.55 | 36.29) 84 99M N 
Greenwich, Conn. -..........- 33, 112 203 61.3 | 109.62 21.32 | 130.94 | 3 RF. 38 N 
Hagerstown, Md___.-._.____- 30, 861 43| 13.9] 17.21 1.33] 18.54] 230 Mm N 
Hamilton, Ohio__--.-.._____- 52, 108 81| 15.5| 24.93 4.86} 2.79! 127 6.9% fe N 
TOT 64, 523 152 23. 6 25. 95 3.12 29.07 | 133 9. 25 N 
Hamtramck, Mich___.______- 56, 283 211 3.7| 2.35) 273] 207! 182 Loe N 
Harrisburg, Pa_....--------_- 80, 284 71} 9.6] 246] 7.91| 31.37] 115 com X 
Hartford, Conn_____-_..____- 161, 372 61 3.8] 30.51 8.93} 39.44/ 62 36m ) 
Haverhill, Mass_.--_-_-___- 48, 687 38| 7.8| 454] 247{ 7.00] 304 20m} 
ee 39, 078 27 6.9 9. 94 2. 81 12.75 | 270 5.39 N 
Highland Park, Mich_______- 52, 883 5 9 9. 76 2.65} 11.81] 275 i) 
Hoboken, N.J_.....-.---.--- 56, 523 4 ie 5. 44 9.20} 14.64] 261 49 } 
Holyoke, Mass___-........._- 56, 555 37 6.5 25. 00 5.12 30.11 | 124 3. 68 ] 
OS aS 289, 428 2, 227 76.9 57. 96 1. 69 59. 65 29 33. 13 ] 
Huntington, W. Va__.______- 75, 575 56 7.4 9. 46 7 10.18 | 286 3D 
Hutchinson, Kans_-__-______- 27, 080 105 38.8 63. 30 6. 64 69. 94 19 14. 49 
Indianapolis, Ind -_-_-_-..___- 362, 564 615 17.0 17. 06 3. 49 20.55 | 205 7 
Irvington, N.J......---.---_. 56, 745 102} 180] 245] 1.51| 29.97] 126 7. 
Jackson, Mich_-_--.........- 54, 870 61] 111 7. 20 5.51] 1272] 271 5.2 
Jacksonville, Fla____......._- 129, 682 186} 143] 1251 6.08 | 18.59] 228 3. 7F 
Jamestown, N. Y_-.-----...- 45, 172 93/ 20.6] 1258 4.75| 17.33] 242 9, 21 
Jersey City, N.J_-...--...... 316, 914 238 7.5| 35.64 2.75| 3839] 68 2. 
Johnstown, Pa_.............- 66, 983 18 2.7 6. 20 4.19 10.38 | 284 1. 37 
8 5 AIEEE ESE BN 41, 753 88/ 211] 48.05] 11.13] 59.18] 30 13. 78 
I 33, 452 36/ 10.8] 19.10 6.13] 25.23] 171 | 4.39 
Kalamazoo, Mich------.....- 54, 388 102} 18.8 17.19 4.35} 21.54] 193 | 8. 62 
Kansas City, Kans_.__-_____- 122, 327 187 15.3 10. 11 . 93 11.04 | 279 | 4.7 
Kansas City, Mo--.........- 392, 640 864} 22.0] 35.06 4.83} 39.89] 61) 7. 69 
Kearny, N. j ---+------------- 40, 724 103 25. 3 19. 58 1.11 20.70} 204) 9.92 
Kenosha, Wis__..-....-...--- 50, 242 78) 15.5] 26.41 3.13} 20.54] 129 | 15.07 
he 28, 166 41 14.6 23. 82 6.79 30.61} 120 | 7.73 
Knoxville, Tenn..............| 105, 797 238| 225!] 3250 1.78| 3428] 98 | 6, 10 
Kokomo, Ind_--.---.-----.--- 32, 680 17 5.2 4. 33 3.72 8.05 | 299 ) 
Lakewood, Ohio_.-_.....___- 69, 811 248| 35.5] 20.19 1.04] 21.23] 199 4.8 
Lancaster, Pa.....-.........- 60, 596 43 7.1 18. 55 4.24| 22.79] 183 9. 31 
Lansing, Mich.-......._.___ 78, 421 137| 17.5| 21.56| 477| 26.33] 162 6. 80 
Lawrence, Mass_........____- 84, 949 19 2.2 4.44 2. 83 7.27 | 302 80 
OS ERR Se 25, 568 12 47] 2.28 2.84} 2.12] 132 . 61 
Lewiston, Me...............- 34, 948 31 8.9} 33.24 1.10} 3433] 97 4. 32 
Lexington, Ky---.........._- 45, 723 85| 186] 21.58 5.19} 26.77] 159 00 
SN MI os siactnicicsonepithin’ly 42, 217 11 2.6} 21.77 2.33 | 24.10] 177 1. 22 
Eincoin, Nebr... ........... 75, 919 98) 129] 19.17 1.88] 21.05] 201 6, 22 
Little Rock, Ark_.._....____- 81, 679 233 | 346] 19.30 8.27| 27.56) 150 12.76 
Long Beach, Calif___..______- 141,390} 1,993] 141.0] 86.73 5.62} 9235] 10 38. 08 
Lorain, Ohio_--.._-----..---- 44, 483 83} 187! 13.72 94] 1466] 2 6. 21 
a -------| 1,231,730} 11,437] 929] 52.49 8.69} 61.18] 27 26. 21 
- VECO #0 307, 808 423} 13.9] 19.79 2.75| 2254) 185 7. 5 
Lowell, Mass_-_--........._.. 100, 300 42 42 7. 59 3.84} 11.43] 277 1, 79 
Lynchburg, Va__--.---.-._. 40, 559 114] 21] 35.68) 465| 40.32] 60 12. 46 
| SRSA 102, 327 103} 101) 276 5.28 | 29.05) 135 4. % 
cK pb <nksssinests 54, 631 83] 15.2] 13.91 5.34| 19.25] 224 8. 10 
) Ss Se 53, 866 45) 84] 9.21 5.21] 14.42] 262 1. 53 
Madison, Wis_............... 57, 815 179| 31.0] 3496 5.65 | 40.61] 57 11. 46 
Malden, Mass--___-.........- 58, 143 99} 17.0] 16.37 3.12| 19.49] 218 7. 80 
Manchester, N. H.......---- 76, 834 86} 112 6. 78 3.17 9.95 | 288 3. 
Mansfield, Ohio....._-._____- 33, 434 97| 2.0| 17.84] 363] 21.47| 194 13.10 
Marion, Ind. -..-......_....- 24, 329 18 7.4} 11.09 5.07 | 16.16] 250 1. 38 
Marion, Ohio_....._.....__.- 31, 005 14 45] 18.96 .79| 19.74] 214 1, 61 
Medford, Mass___.......____- 59, 700 249) 41.7] 25.59 215| 27.74] 148 21. 44 
Memphis, Tenn____._________ 252,049} 1,057] 41.9] 31.62 6.07 | 37.70] 75 13. 14 
Meriden, Conn--.-......_..- 38, 452 64/ 16.6] 15.86] 5.39) 21.26] 198 7. 36 
OR Mans =.5----2--- 110,025] 114| 104] 9.96) 7.46] 17.42] 20) 4% 
Milwaukee, Wis-_--......___. 568,962} 1,729| 30.4] 33.12] 11.33] 4444] 47 12. 18 
Minneapolis, Minn.-..._____ 462,611] 1.355| 23| 2.34] 5.74] 29.07] 134 10. 71 
Mobile, Ala...............--- 68, 27 191; 20} 1184) 427) 1611] 251 5. 30 
_ - ~ Seaaee es 82, 330 112} 346] 36.84 5.88] 4272] 52 16. 42 
Montclair, N. J............-- 42, 006 69; 164] 37.74] 845) 46.18] 43 22. 18 
Montgomery, Ala.........._- 66, 075 280 42.4 13. 95 5. 33 19.28} 223 | 5, 06 
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PENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND FOR REPAIRS, 
PROVIDED FOR, IN 311 CITIES, 1930—Continued 








Families pro- 
































vided for Per capita expenditure Per capita 
expendi- 
ates rae, = for 
City an a census 0 ouse- 
1990 | num. | 10,000| now | pairs. Rank) keeping 
ber ypu- | build- | and ad-| T%@! | of | dwell: 
ation | ings | ditions city | ings only 
Mount Vernon, N. Y -------- 60, 869 481 79.0 | $59.19 $9.77 | $68.95 20 $48. 02 
Muncie, Ind..--------------- 46, 517 47| 10.1 6. 97 2. 57 9.54] 201 3. 27 
Muskegon, Mich__.--..------ 41, 338 81| 196| 23.12 5.80 | 28.92] 136 5. 67 
Muskogee, Okla.....-.--..--- 32, 006 24 7.5| 16.26 1.47 | 17.73| 27 1. 64 
Nashville, Temm.............- 153, 153 358} 23.4| 31.67 4.35| 36.02| 87 6. 54 
Newari. Wiatluse>s>-----<-.-- 444, 170 750| 16.9| 22.96 4.91 | 27.87| 147 7.97 
Newark, Ohio.....----------- 30, 471 29 9.5 6. 63 .76 7.39 | 301 2. 49 
New Bedford, Mass___-_-.--- 112, 804 15 1.3 6. 89 1, 82 8.71 | 296 1. 09 
New Britain, Conn--.------- 68, 095 42 6.2} 10.57 2.59} 13.16 | 267 4.61 
New Brunswick, N.J------- 34, 280 21 6.1} 21.24 7.07} 2.30| 142 2. 84 
Newbure, 1. ¥...--------.- 31, 243 23| 7.4] 31.95| 7.03| 3898| 64 4. 92 
New Castle, Pa.......------- 48, 705 49| 10.1 9. 26 1.45 | 10.72| 282 6. 67 
New Haven, Conn._--..----- 162, 650 238 14. 6 93. 51 4. 40 97. 90 & 8. 16 
New London, Conn___------- 29, 794 70| 2.5| 102.78 2.55 | 105.33 5 15. 33 
New Orleans, La.....-------- 455, 792 258 5.7 | 11.82 2.41| 14.23| 264 1.91 
Now patti, ~.<.---..-----. 29, 740 17 5.7 5. 92 1.27 7.19 | 303 2. 2B 
Newpert. i 8-.-.--------... 27, 430° 45| 16.4| 31.57] 11.69] 43.26| 49 20. 55 
Newport News, Va--.-.------ 34, 285 91| 2.5| 2.23 9.17| 38.40| 67 7. 21 
New Rochelle, N. Y...------ 54, 055 191| 35.3| 89.00] 15.87| 104.87] 6 57. 58 
Newton, Mass. ........-.---- 65, 295 346| 53.0] 74.89] 15.02] 89.90/ 12 56. 15 
New York City, N. Y------- 6,958,792 | 36,182} 520] 50.80 8.15} 58.94] 33 24. 68 
Niagara Falls, N. Y_.-------- 75, 398 218} 2.9] 37.22] 1233] 49.55) 39 12. 01 
Nortel, Wiis..-.. ..-.2t-..... 127, 808 220} 17.2} 1810 2.27 | 20.37 | 208 6. 70 
Norristewais § et. .<....--...-- 35, 837 80 22.3 31. 04 6. 10 37.14 78 13. 37 
Norwalk, Conn..........---- 35, 961 165 | 45.9] 56.53 9.25| 65.79} 22 36. 06 
Oakland, Calif...........-.-- 284,213} 1,231| 43.3] 27.02 4.94} 31.97] 111 13. 81 
Oak Park, Ml_.........-..--- 63, 819 55 8.6 | 25.99 3.18} 29.17] 131 7.13 
Ogden, Utah.........-.------ 40, 243 113} 21] 21.68 3.41} 25.09] 172 6. 48 
Oklahoma City, Okla_..__--- 182,845 | 2,005 | 109.7] 138.48 5.97 | 144.45 2 40. 85 
Okmulgee, Okla_.........---- 17, 097 1 .6 1. 21 1.10 2.31 | 311 . 06 
Omaha, Nebr......-..------- 214, 184 208 9.7} 20.48 3.43 | 23.91 | 179 4.07 
“7 SS, RGN ES 35, 509 9 | 27.0| 34.64 8.38} 43.03| 51 18. 66 
Oshkosh, Wis_..........----- 40, 075 60} 15.0] 1419 4.44| 18.62) 227 5. 84 
Ottumwa, Iowa_..-..---.-.-- 28, 074 48 17.1 15. 46 3. 33 18.79 | 226 7. 65 
Padueah, Ky....-..--.-.---- 33, 541 84| 25.0 9. 66 25 9.91 | 289 4. 38 
Pasadena, Calif............-- 75, 875 214; 22| 6294] 1464] 77.58) 15 20. 81 
i CS ee eee 63, 108 24 3.8 26. 79 6. 47 33.26 | 103 2. 59 
Paterson, N.J.....---------- 138, 267 139} 10.1 9. 45 5.66 | 15.10] 257 4. 22 
Pawtucket, R.I_._.....--_-- 77, 149} 19.3] 19.60 4.32] 23.93| 178 8. 80 
Pooriti, Baus a6...-- Ee: 104, 788 408 38. 9 28. 49 4. 30 32.79 | 105 16. 96 
Perth Amboy, N.J__...----- 44, 007 32 7.3| 22.68 5.62 | 28.30) 143 3. 29 
Petersburg, Va............--- 28, 487 37| 13.0 5 80 1.70 7.50 | 300 3.81 
Philadelphia, Pa_........___. 1,961,458 | 1,744 8.9} 2231 4.79| 27.09| 153 4.02 
Phesrit, ANB......-:-.--.-<+ 47, 950 410| 85.5} 62.10 6.21} 6832] 21 21.34 
Pittsburgh, Pa_.............- 669,631; 1,349) 20.1] 24.75 6.20 | 30.96 | 117 9. 87 
Pittsfield, Mass_............- 49, 675 185 | 37.2] 33.66 3.66 | 37.33] 77 20. 01 
Plainfield, N. J...--.--------- "405 81| 2.5] 40.23| 7.53| 47.76| 41 19. 08 
Pontiac, Mich................| 64,897 50!  7.7| 18.12) 1.60] 19.73! 215 2.70 
Port Arthur, Tex..........--- 50, 067 244| 48.7] 43.73 4.80; 48.53] 40 12. 18 
Port Huron, Mich. .......--- 31, 176 32/ 10.3 3.40 1. 38 4.79 | 309 2. 36 
Portland, Me.....____._.---- 70, 810 110; 15.5| 16.54) 5.59| 2213) 188 6.79 
Portland, Oreg.............-- 299, 122 866 | 29.0] 30.80 9.53| 40.33] 59 12. 67 
Portsmouth, Ohio...__....--- 42, 536 31 7.3 7.69 1.10 8.79 | 295 3.72 
Portsmouth, Va.............- 45, 353 71 | 15.7 8. 68 3.27| 11.95] 273 3. 90 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y_...--.--- 40, 123 48| 120] 10.36] 820| 1856| 220 8.47 
Providence, R.1___.....-_--- 252, 020 446| 17.7| 30.92] 11.70} 4262| 53 12 20 
Pueblo, Colo...........------ 50, 102 61; 122! 641] 4.33] 10.74] 281 2.71 
Quingh Miiies aks. ss--.-.. 39, 221 68 17.3| 25.44 .86| 26.30] 163 5.72 
Quincy, Mass._.............. 71, 965 238; 400] 33.24 4.61 | 37.85| 73 16. 50 
achat, Wellies dbs60----- 67, 515 174| 258] 50.53 7.60} 5812] 34 13. 00 
Reade, ei... s.------ 110, 289 119} 10.8] 17.51 4.92| 2243] 186 6. 62 
Revere, Mass. _........-.---- 35, 705 58| 162] 11.13 8.53 | 1966] 216 6. 54 
Richmond, Ind. .._......---- 32, 561 76) 2.3] 16.72 2.37| 19.09] 225 6. 85 
Richmond, Va___......-.---- 182, 883 227| 124| 26.64 5.90| 3254] 107 5.44 
Roanoke, Va...........---.-. 69, 096 101; 14.6] 34.19 353| 37.71| 74 7.78 
DE ns aheawsdd 325, 019 52 8.1/ 2.34|- 431 | 2465] 174 4. 26 
Rockfesd, 0m. .........---.-.. 85, 831 311 | 3&7] 25.99 7.88 | 33.88] 100 14. 37 
Rock Island, Tll__......-..--- 39, 093 132| 33.8{ 15.66] 18.31] 33.98] 99 11. 62 
Sacramento, Calif... ......-- 93, 685 388 | 41.4] 26.45 5.88 | 32.33] 108 13. 15 
Saginaw, Mich.........-.---- 80, 685 193| 23.9| 2881] 4.53| 33.34] 101 7.02 
St. Joseph, Mo...........---.- 80, 944 96 11.9] 17.46 2.55| 20.01} 212 3. 05 
St. Louis, Mo..........-.---- 817,334 | 1,618} 19.8| 17.19 4.01 | 21.19] 200 6. 94 
. PE .......----- 270, 883 402} 14.8| 33.46 5.98 | 39.43) 63 6.85 
te ae 39, 504 73| 185] 14.51 5.67!) 20.19} 209 8. 02 
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TABLE 4.—PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR NEW BUILDINGS AND FOR REP jpg 
AND FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, IN 311 CITIES, 1930—Continued ™ 








ny 
—— 


Families pro- ; : 
vided for Per capita expenditure Per capit, 
expenc > 
Population, tu r = 
City and State —- of Per For Ser 20. house. 





10,000 | new | pairs keeping 
u- | build- | and ad- _ dwell. 
ation ings ditions INgs only 





$7. 64 
13. 46 
10. 22 
19. 70 
14. 60 
12. 83 
3 Rl 
10. 83 


$17. 49 
27. 56 
29. 95 
31. 52 
31.12 
52. 76 
11 38 
50. 52 
16. 98 
75. 13 
27. 02 
11. 98 
39. 02 
50. 94 
10. 60 


25. 78 
37. 83 
32. 83 
11. 59 

9. 57 
48. 91 


an 
v=) 


5 ROP PEP POG PS G0 A POND PS BO GO NID BO BO OF G9 9m BO GO FOO HO 9 OF 9 NI Et NI OY ODO 9 BO. He BO DO BO On OH et He OV GO BD 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex 
San Diego, Calif 


Sehenectady, N. Y 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash 
Sheboygan, Wis 
Shreveport, La 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 
Somerville, Mass 
South Bend, Ind 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, Tl 
Springfield, Mass 
Springfield, Mo 
Springfield, Ohio 
Stamford, Conn 
Steubenville, Ohio 





=< 
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PE BSSESSRae oBSPN; 


— 
— 
bo 
bo 


SRERBNS! 
LSSSRFSs 


_ 


Terre Haute, Ind_---_--_-_---- 
Toledo, Ohio 


SSsFSSsesVsResz 


Union City, N. J 
Utica, N. Y 
i Se See eee 


= 
& 


— 


Waterloo, Iowa-_---...--.---- 
Watertown, Mass_-_- 
Watertown, N. Y----_--_-- 
West New York, N. J 
Wheeling, W. Va 

White Plains, N. Y 
Wichita, Kans 

Wichita Falls, Tex 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Wilkinsburg, Pa 
Williamsport, Pa 
Wilmington, Del 
Wilmington, N. C 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
Woonsocket, R. I 


_ 


8s 


NS enSRuBeohiBn, ePBSSRESSenBSo es h ern coPSSSSRESSEBS a SRBRAOIERKSESE 


N SAR RSP WINS OD AIO SO OO Or OD RSI WW O IW MP WONWONOOOCHAWNOOC HEAP AWOR RAH REDE Ane 


BIRenssEBS: 
233582 


seebissekeusesSe.. 


ne 

















SLSASSRLATSSSLSA SE SASSASENSSSALLSSASNSAASSVASNS ASUS SSSSRVSBSISSA 


ers 


36, 439 
Total, 321 cities... _____ 47, 001, 551 | 130, 508 | 


— 
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HOUSING 


Building Operations, 1921 to 1930 


TaBLE 5 shows for 257 identical cities the estimated expenditures 
for new residential buildings, new nonresidential buildings, and total 
new buildings; the estimated population as of July 1 each year, 
1921 to 1929, and the census of population as of 1930; the number 
of families provided for, the ratio of families provided for to each 
10,000 of population; the index number of each of these items, and 
the index number of families provided for, weighted by population. 
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TaBLE &.—ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR EACH CLASS OF NEW BUILDINGS, FAMI- 
LIES PROVIDED FOR AND RATIO TO POPULATION, AND INDEX NUMBERS 
THEREOF, IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 to 1930 | 






























































New -_~ Z build- New a Total new buildings 
Year 
Estimated ex- | Index | Estimated ex- | Index | Estimated ex-| Index 
penditure number penditure number penditure number 
MO eee 42 ae $937, 352, 739 100. 0 $635, 775, 199 100. 0 | $1, 573, 127, 938 100. 0 
RE 1, 612, 352, 921 172.0 876, 276, 713 137.8 | 2,488, 629, 634 158. 2 
"Rs a Ee 2, 000, 986, 900 213.5 | 1,070, 596, 718 168.4 | 3,071, 583, 618 195. 3 
ad a ae 2, 070, 276, 772 220.9} 1, 137, 631, 178.9 | 3,207, 907, 852 203. 9 
es ee PPE eee 2, 461, 546, 270 262.6] 1,343, 880, 884 211.4 | 3,805, 427, 154 241.9 
RR ea 2, 255, 994, 627 240.7 | 1,300, 840, 876 204.6 | 3, 556, 835, 503 226. 1 
| feet SIA BSI 1, 906, 003, 260 203.3 | 1,231, 785, 870 193.7 | 3, 137, 789, 130 199. 5 
eS ee 1, 859, 429, 751 198. 4 1, 135, 549, 986 178.6 | 2,994, 979, 737 190. 4 
 ii>-. ee 1, 433, 111, 774 152.9 | 1, 146, 958, 101 180.4 | 2, 580, 069, 875 164. 0 
RSE a Sy a oe 601, 269, 847 64.1 849, 386, 873 133.6 | 1,450, 656, 720 92. 2 
Population Families provided for 
Year Index 
As estimated Tnder Index Ratio to each | number 
by. Census number Number number 10,000 of pop- | adjusted 
ureau ulation to popu- 
lation 
W... cceeee. S32. 36, 575, 118 100. 0 224, 545 100. 0 61.4 100. 0 
) RR Le eee 37, 511, 516 102. 6 377, 305 168. 0 100. 6 163. 7 
EER oe = 38, 447, 913 105. 1 453, 673 202. 0 118.0 192. 2 
RE oe ae ae 39, 384, 311 107.7 442, 919 197.3 112.5 183. 2 
RE th Ee 40, 320, 708 110. 2 491, 222 218.8 121.8 198. 4 
ee eee 41, 257, 106 112.8 462, 214 205. 8 112.0 182. 4 
ER ES 42, 058, 897 115. 0 406, 095 180. 9 96. 6 157.3 
TO. cn ian. ncwcbin 42, 767, 125 116.9 338, 678 173.1 90. 9 148. 1 
| OR cot ae 43, 665, 235 119. 4 244, 394 108. 8 56.0 91.1 
) | Se ee 1 44, 850, 467 122.6 125, 322 55. 8 27.9 45. 5 
! Actual enumeration. 


During 1930 permits issued for new buildin; 
expenditure of $1,450,656,720. This is less tl 


any of the other 


index was 241.9. Expenditures for new residential buildin 


ears since 1921. 





gs showed an estimated 
han the expenditure for 


The index number of expenditures 
for total new buildings stands at 92.2 for the year 1930, if the 1921 
expenditures are taken as 100. The peak year was 1925, when the 


de- 


creased much more rapidly than for new nonresidential buildings. 
A peak of 262.6 was reached in 1925, followed by a gradual decline 
to an index of 152.9 in 1929; an abrupt decline occurred during 1930 


to an index of 64.1. 


New nonresidential buildings followed prac- 


tically the same trend, the index number rising to a peak of 211.4 
in 1925 and falling gradually to 178.6 in 1928. A slight rise, to 
180.4, occurred in 1929; the 1930 index number was 133.6. 
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The population of these 257 cities, according to the 1930 censys 
was 44,850,467. In 1930, 125,322 families were provided it}, 
dwelling places in new buildings. This is at the rate of 27.9 familie 
for each 10,000 of population. In 1925, 121.8 families were prov ided 
for to each 10,000 of the population. The population of these 257 
cities has increased 22.6 per cent since 1921, but the number of fan. 
lies provided for has decreased 44.2 per cent. The index number oj 
families provided for, adjusted to the population, reached a peak of 
198.4 in 1925, but fell to 91.1 in 1929 and then to 45.5 in 1930. 

The index number of families provided for, adjusted to populat ion, 
is obtained by dividing the index number of families provided for by 
the index number of the population. In other words, while 553 
per cent as many families were provided with dwelling places in 193) 
as in 1921, the population of these 257 cities increased 22.6 per cent 
during this period, and therefore, in proportion to the population, 
only 45.5 per cert as many families were provided for in 1930 as 
in 1921. 


Average Cost of Dwellings per Family, 1921 to 1930 


TABLE 6 shows the average cost per family unit each year, 192! 
to 1930, of housing accommodations of each type for which permits 
were issued in the 257 identical cities from which reports were re- 
ceived: 


TABLE 6.—AVERAGE COST OF NEW DWELLINGS! PER FAMILY IN 257 IDENTICAL 
CITIES, 1921 TO 1930 








Average cost of new dwellings per family | Index numbers of cost of dwellings per family 


Aili) 





Year ;, 
1-family | 2-family Multi- | All classes 1-family | 2-family Multi- | All classes 


dwellings | dwellings * ne ,| Of dwell- | awellings dwellings? family | of dwell: 





























ings dwellings? ings 
| RR Tee $3, 972 $3, 762 $4, 019 $3, 947 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
RA 4, 134 3, 801 2, 880 4, 005 104. 1 101. 0 96. 5 101.5 
| ES 4, 4, 159 4, 001 4, 127 105. 8 110. 6 99. 6 104. 6 
| 4, 317 4, 336 4, 418 4, 352 108. 7 115.3 109. 9 110.3 
BBR Rr 4, 618 4, 421 4, 289 4, 464 116. 3 117.5 106. 7 113.1 
|, EEE RE 4, 725 4, 480 4, 095 4,422 119.0 119. 1 101. 9 112.0 
SE 4, 830 4, 368 4,170 4, 449 121. 6 116.1 103. 8 112.7 
Sa 4, 937 4, 064 4, 129 4, 407 124.3 108. 0 102. 7 111.7 
re 4, 915 4, 020 4, 402 4, 566 123.7 106. 9 109. 5 115.7 
a 4, 3, 924 3, 857 4, 385 125.7 104.3 96. 0 111.1 





1 Includes only cost of the buildings. 
2 Includes 1-farily and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The average cost of the 1-family dwellings for which permits were 
issued during the year 1921 in these 257 cities was $3,972. There 
was a slight syncrease in the average cost of 1-family dwellings each 
year over the preceding year from 1921 to 1928, inclusive, a slight 
drop in 1929, and another rise in 1930. The index number of the 
cost of 1-family dwellings, based on 1921 equaling 100, stood at 
124.3 in 1928, decreased to 123.7 in 1929, and rose to 125.7 in 1930. 

The 2-family dwellings for which permits were issued during the 
year 1921 cost $3,762 per family. “The price increased until a peai of 
$4,480 was reached in 1926, since which time a decline in the average 
cost of this class of dwellings has taken place each year. In 1929 the 
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»verage cost was $4,020, and in 1930, $3,924. At the peak, in 1926, 
the index was 119.1, in 1929 it was 106.9, and in 1930, 104.3. 

The curve of per-family cost in the erection of apartment houses 
has been more broken than that for either 1-family dwellings or 
family dwellings. The average per-family cost of the multi- 
family dwellings for which permits were issued in 1921 was $4,019; 


it fell slightly in 1922, rose for each of the years 1923 and 1924, fell 


again in 1925 and 1926, slightly increased in 1927, fell slightly in 
1928, and rose sharply in 1929. The index number in 1929 was 
109.5 as compared with the peak of 109.9 in 1924. The average 
cost during the peak year 1924 was $4,418 per family unit. During 
1930 the average per-family cost of the multifamily dwellings for 
which permits were issued in these cities was $3,857—the lowest 
shown for any of the 10 years under discussion. 

The average cost of all classes of dwellings for which permits were 


issued in these 257 cities was $3,947 in 1921 and $4,464 in 1925, the 


peak year. ‘The 1930 cost in these cities was $4,385, which was less 
than that for any other year since 1924. 


Families Provided for, 1921 to 1930 


TaBLE 7 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 


provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in 257 identical cities 
' from which reports have been received each year from 1921 to 1930, 


inclusive. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN DIFFERENT 


KINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES, 1921 TO 1930 





























Number of families provided for in— Per cent of families provided for in— 
Year ; 
1-family 2-family aie All classes | 1-family 2-family aii 
dwellings | dwellings ! dwellings ? of dwellings} dwellings | dwellings ! dwellings ? 

1001... cae 130, 873 38, 858 54, 814 224, 545 58.3 17.3 24.4 
1083... ccd eee 179, 364 80, 252 117, 689 377, 305 47.5 21.3 31.2 
1G... . ccd ee 207, 632 96, 344 149, 697 453, 673 45.8 21.2 33. 0 
WM. . isdn 210, 818 95, 019 137, 082 442, 919 47.6 21.5 30.9 
GB... . onisse ais 226, 159 86, 145 178, 918 491, 222 46.0 7.5 36. 4 
I... <denaeeeee 188, 074 64, 298 209, 842 462, 214 40.7 13.9 45.4 
1087... A 155, 512 54, 320 196, 263 406, 095 38.3 13.4 48.3 
108... .ndcank 136, 907 43, 098 208, 673 388, 678 35. 2 11.1 53.7 
RE V0 98, 164 27, 813 118, 417 244, 394 40. 2 11.4 48.5 
1080. i. ccbiaiel 57, 318 15, 145 52, 859 125, 322 45.7 12.1 42.2 











' Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Reports have been received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
257 identical cities continuously from 1921 to 1930. In these 257 


§ cities 125,322 family dwelling places were provided in new buildings 


during 1930. This is the lowest number provided for during any 
calendar year since the collection of such data by the bureau. Duri 
1925, the peak year, 491,222 family dwelling units were ential 
In new buildings in these 257 cities, but there has been a gradual 
decrease each year since that time. 

The number of families provided for in 1-family dwellings also 
reached a peak in 1925 and has been declining steadily since that 


5 time. 


46860°—31——12 [945] 
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The year 1923 saw the peak number of 2-family dwellings erected 
During 1930 the number of families provided for in 2-family dwellings 
was less than one-sixth of the number provided for in this class of 
dwellings during 1923. 

For the years 1921 to 1925, inclusive, a larger percentage of the 
total number of family dwellings provided were in 1-family dwellings 
than in apartment houses. During the years 1926 to 1929, however, 
this situation was reversed, but in 1930, 1-family dwellings again 
provided for more families than the apartment buildings. In 199] 
58.3 per cent of all family dwelling units provided were in 1-family 
dwellings, but this percentage decreased each year, with some flucty. 
ation, until 1928 when a low point of 35.2 per cent was reached 
In 1930, 45.7 per cent of all family dwelling units provided were jy 
1-family dwellings. 

In 1921 only 24.4 per cent of the family dwelling units were in apart. 
ment houses. In 1928, 53.7 per cent of all family dwelling units pro- 
vided were in apartment houses. In 1930, 42.2 per cent of the families 
provided for were to be housed in multifamily dwellings. Two. 
family dwellings provided for 12.1 per cent of the total number of 
families housed in new buildings in 1930. 

During the 10 years 1921 to 1930, inclusive, dwelling places have 
been provided in new buildings for 3,616,397 families in these 257 
cities reporting. Of this number, 44.0 per cent have been housed in 
1-family dwellings, 39.4 in multifamily dwellings, and 16.6 per cent 
in 2-family dwellings. 


Five Leading Cities, 1921 to 1930 


TuE five agg cities in total byscting pera expenditure in 1930 


were New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
In the 10 years 1921 to 1930, New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles 
have been among the five leading cities each year. Philadelphia has 
been included in the list of five leading cities for every year except 
1921, when it was displaced by Cleveland. Detroit has been one of 
the five leading cities each year except 1930, when Washington sur- 
passed it in expenditures for total building operations. 

Table 8 ranks the cities according to their total expenditure for 
building construction of all kinds as shown by the permits issued. 
Table 9 shows what has been done, in proportion to their size, in the 
construction of family residential units, in the five cities leading in 
this particular feature. 

During 1930, permits issued for new dwellings showed that homes 
were to be provided for 130,503 families, which is at the rate of 27.7 
families to each 10,000 of population. Following is a list of the five 
leading home-building cities in proportion to their population for the 
years 1921 to 1930, inclusive. The figures show the number of 
families provided for per 10,000 population according to the latest 
estimates available each year, except 1930, as prepared by the 
Bureau of Census. The 1930 ratios are based on the 1930 census 
enumeration figures. 
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,pir 8.-FIVE CITIES LEADINGIN TOTAL EXPENDITURE, EACH YEAR, 1921 TO 1930 
‘ings Total expendi- Total expendi- 
38 of Year and city ture Year and city tare 
th 1921 1926 
Cs WU a ocunahnennte $442, 285, 248 || New York...........-....--....-- $1, 039, 670, 572 
lings MMMEChicago..------------------------- 30m, G87, O00 F Coipepe. 5... he 376, 808, 480 
8 ot EE I 183, 721, 443 
‘Ver, PY ES: 82, 761, 386 || Philadelphia_..............--.---- 140, 093, 075 
Crain PpDettoit----------------2--2--2---- 58, 086, 053 || Los Angeles... .....--------------- 123, 006, 215 
99 ‘os 1922 1927 
ht it 645, 176, 481 || New York.........-.--.---------- 880, 333, 455 
mily Chicago oe Geb G GOS 0S Ce SER SEaSs COTO 229, 853, 125 Chicago er eres cec ce ee er socereeeesoe= 365, 065, 042 
, at Ae intranet eorersss ela li i 145, 555, 647 
ctu. Philadelphia ---------------------- 114, 190, 525 || Los Angeles...............--.-.--- 123, 027, 139 
hed einai, J decstiietaaehdennbhhinn te 93, 614, 593 || Philadelphia..............-------- 117, 590, 650 
_ 1923 1928 
e 1D NE RAL Re 2 ee Re Rae 789, 265, 335 || New York.........-..--..-..----- 916, 671, 855 
Chet. 2.25.4 ens desereecenen---- ye ee ares 323, 509, 048 
ge Sta ae Be ns i ecmmemns 129, 260, 285 
arts an Bee” SLE STEELE 129, 719, 831 || Philadelphia_............-.-.-.--- 112, 225, 865 
ae 128, 227,405 || Los Angeles....-...-.------------- 101, 678, 768 
pro- 1924 1929 
ilies HB New York....--...----.---------- 836, 043, 604 || New York--_.......-.------------- 942, 297, 219 
= Sa a or OO TO i i 210, 797, 640 
WO» eg ne odo aaa 160, 547, 723 || Philadelphia___....-.---.--.------ 104, 405, 545 
r of Pye” Bets en - fe A a et UE ee ee ae ee 100, 567, 497 
CER cds titdecscccccess 141, 402, 655 || Los Angeles...............-------- 93, 020, 160 
1925 1930 
lave a ee | 1,020, 604, 713 || New York...........-.-...------- 410, 165, 789 
on OEE NE Lt ee ne ru. 85, 749, 167 
£0/ OR 5 Sede SS ee 100 ioe Se Lae Boe... 2s. 75, 356, 715 
dj ee la al RARE 171, 034, 280 || Philadelphia................-_-_-- 53, 141, 770 
In Rene... biadebodss....--.-.< 152, 646, 436 || Washington_...........----------- 48, 823, 891 
cent ae 
Taste 9.—-FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR BY RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, PER 10,000 
OF POPULATION, IN THE FIVE LEADING CITIES EACH YEAR, 1921 TO 1930 
builded f pvided fi 
: provided for provi or 
930) Year and city per 10,000 of Year and city per 10,000 of 
ton population population 
eles 1921 1926 
has Long Beach, Calif..............--.--- 631.9 || St. Petersburg, Fla...........------- 700. 3 
‘ Les Angeles, Calif. _......-.........22 320.9 || Mount Vernon, N. Y__------------- 644. 7 
ept 2 PS ss Ege” ~ 9% & SaaS 398. 6 
» of oo , 8 eS 249.8 || White Plains, N. Y -.--------------- 367. 2 
C0 Lakewood, Ohio............---.----- 191.3 | San Diego, Calif. _.........-.------- 339. 5 
sur- 1922 | 1927 
0 I nnn ennsecoass 1, 081.0 | = Sere aaa 740. 5 
Los Angeles, Calif_..............-.-.- 441.6 || White Plains, N. Y_..----.-.------- 419.5 
for Lakewood, Ohio..........-.....----- 358.9 || Mount Vernon, N. Y_-------------- 414.8 % 
d ee nn no sock oce curs — Gee CY hye ARES 349. 0 
1€ East Cleveland, Ohio__...........--- 267.6 || East Orange, N. J.....-.------------ 338. 1 
the 1923 1928 
»s Long Beach, Calif._......-.-.-.----- A necons 347.6 
; Los Angeles, Calif. ................-.. 657.4 || Mount Vernon, N. Y--.------------ 299. 1 ; 
i _ *  ~—ESe 611.1 || White Plains, N. Y 298. 3 ‘i 
|” IE A. 432.1 || Long Beach, Calif._._.......-------- 297. 4 g 
mes Lakewood, Ohio.............--...---- 381.5 || Irvington, N. J......--.------------- 295. 4 ag 
77 : 1924 1929 . 
‘ ) See 2, 248.9 || Long Beach, Calif__...........--.--- 306. 9 
five [MM Irvington, N.J....................... 501. 2 || Phoenix, Ariz................--.---- 236, 3 
the Los Angeles, Calif.?__.........----..- ees eee em 211.6 
San Diege, Calif. _..................- 378.0 || Pontiac, Mich--........----.------- 208. 8 
- of ng Beach, Calif_.............------ 347.6 || Wichita, Kans__..................-- 159. 1 
test M 1925 ‘ 1930 
_ 1, 342.0 || Long Beach, Calif..........-.-...--- 141.0 
the San Diego, Calif.......-....--------- 392 0 || Oklahoma City, Okla...........-.-- 109. 7 
3 z 379.3 || Los Angeles, Calif............----.-- 92.9 
SUS sae aR o7a 6 1 Austin Wet....-.....-. 22-5. ce... 92.8 
Los Angeles, Calif.?_._......-...----- 331.0 || Bloomfield, N.J_...---------------- 90. 4 




















1 The ratio of families provided for in Miami in 1924 was based on the poe as estimated by the 
e 


Census Bureau for that year. In the light of the actual census taken by t 
2 ene for 1924 was below the actual population for that year, hence the ratio here 


Would seem that the es 


shown for 1924 is probably higher than the actual population in that year would warrant. 


? Population not estimated 


1924 or 1925; 1923 es 


te used. 
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Prices of Building Material, and Wages 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics collects monthly the wholesale pric, 
of building material and from such figures computes index numbex 
Retail prices as paid by builders are not available, but it is belieya 
that the trend of retail prices follows closely that of wholesale price: 

The index numbers shown in Table 10 for wage rates in the building 
trades are wage rates for union labor only. In many cities the build. 
ing trades are highly organized, while in others there is much. nop. 
union labor. Although the bureau has no data concerning the trenj 
of wage rates of nonunion labor in the building trades, it is though; 
that it follows that of union wages. Based on 1921, the index numbe 
of wholesale prices in the building trades reached a peak of 111.6 i 
1923. It decreased each year thereafter until a low point of 95.8 wa 
reached in 1927. There was an increase in each of the next two year 
but a decrease again in 1930, when the index number stood at 97.2. 

The index number of union wage rates in the building trades ha 
climbed steadily from a low point of 93.4, reached in 1922, to a high 
of 136.2 in 1930, 1921 being the base or 100.0. 


TABLE 10.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL ANp 
OF UNION WAGE RATES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 1921 TO 1930 





es 
ee 





Wholesale | Union wage y Union wage 
prices of rates per hour i rates per hour 
building in the build- i in the build. 
material ing trades i ing trades 





100. 100. 




















Building Erection Costs in Detroit 


HE table on pege 176 shows the cost in cents per cubic foot for 


different kinds of buildings for which permits were issued in the 
city of Detroit, Mich., at various times from August, 1915, to January, 
1931. These figures were compiled by Mr. Joseph P. Wolff, commis 
sioner of buildings of Detroit. 
In measuring the cubical volume of a building for the purposes of 
determining fees, the department of building and safety engineering 
of the city of Detroit uses the following rules: 


The cubical volume of a building for the purpose of determining fees s)iall be 
measured as follows: From the outside of the walls and from the basement floor 
to the mean point of a pitched roof or to the highest point of a flat roof. The 
volume shall include all dormers, inclosed porches, penthouses, and other inclosed 
portions of the building, but shall exclude open porches. 

In the case of buildings without basements the measurements shall be taken 
from the ground line, and in the case of large buildings having deep foun ‘ations 
the height shall be measured from a point below the basement floor by an amount! 
equal to one-fifth of the depth of the foundation. 

The values as shown in the following table are presumed to represent the lowes 
cost, exclusive of cost of land and architect’s fees, but inclusive of contractor 
profits, at which a fairly good building of economic design could be const ructed, 
under the most favorable conditions, in the city of Detroit. The cost docs no! 
include any decorations, expensive stone ornamentation, marble work, hea! ing 
ventilation systems of unusual or complicated designs, special apparatus or ¢q\! 
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S ment of any sort such as incinerators, refrigeration, compressed-air piping, etc., 


or any financing cost, but the cost includes heating systems of the simpler kind 
and an ordinary number of elevators if tne character of the building be such as 
required elevators. 


It will be noted that the cost per cubic foot was lower in January, 
1931, than at any time for which figures are shown, with the exception 
of August, 1915. Thus, in August, 1915, the cost per cubic foot for 
erecting a brick residence in the city of Detroit was 30% cents; b 
August, 1920, the cost had risen to 68% cents per cubic foot. In April, 
1922, the cost was 33 cents; and in January, 1930, the cost was 44% 
cents per cubic foot. In January, 1931, there was a decline of nearly 
25 per cent as compared with the cost in the preceding year, the cost 

er cubic foot being 34 cents, or only 4 cents per cubic foot higher 
than the cost as shown in August, 1915. 

The change in the cost of frame residences is even more striking. 
In 1915 the cost per cubic foot in Detroit was 21% cents. In August, 
1920, this unit cost had risen to 48% cents. By January, 1930, the 
cost had declined to 24 cents, while in January, 1931, the cost was 
only 20 cents per cubic foot, or 1}4 cents less than the cost as shown 
in August, 1915. 

All classes of buildings show marked declines between January, 
1930, and January, 1931, and a few show a cubic foot cost in January, 
1931, at or below the cost in August, 1915. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Hours of Labor in Sawmills, 1930 


STUDY was made in 1930 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
hours of labor and earnings of 50,951 wage earners of 324 repre- 
sentative sawmills in 22 States producing some 94 per cent of the total 
lumber output of this country. Wage figures were also collected for 
employees of logging camps, but only those for sawmills are given in 
the present article. 

Table 1 contains summary figures for 1930 along with like data for 
each of the specified years from 1910 to 1928 in which studies of the 
industry have been made by the bureau. From 1928 to 1930 the 
decrease in average full-time hours per week in this industry was 
from 56.6 to 56.5, in earnings per hour from 37.1 to 35.9 cents, or 3.2 
per cent, and in average full-time earnings per week from $21 to $20.28. 

The averages for the years from 1910 to 1921 are for wage earners 
in the important or ‘‘selected” occupations in the industry only and 
are comparable, one year with another, over this period. Those for 
the years from 1921 to 1930 are for wage earners in all occupations in 
the industry and are, therefore, comparable one year with another 
over this period, but are not comparable with the averages for wage 
earners in the important or selected occupations. Two sets of figures 
are shown for 1921—the first for 33,115 wage earners in the selected 
occupations in 279 sawmills, and the second for 45,667 wage earners 
in all occupations in the industry in the same 279 sawmills. Average 
full-time hours per week for the 45,667 wage earners in all occupations 
in the industry in 1921 were 58 or 0.8 of an hour per week more than 
the average for the 33,115 in selected occupations only. Average 
earnings were 2.6 cents more per hour and $1.75 more per week in all 
occupations than for those in selected occupations. 

Index numbers, on the 1913 base, are shown for the purpose of 
making comparisons of the increases or decreases in hours and earn- 
ings from one year to another over the entire period from 1910 to 
1930. In order to make the series continuous and comparable the 
index numbers for 1921 for selected occupations have been increased 
or decreased in proportion to the increase or decrease in the averages 
for all occupations as between 1921 and the specified succeeding years. 

Average full-time hours per week were 61.3, or an index of 100.3, 
in 1910. From that point the index rose to 100.5, in 1911, and then to 
100.7 in 1912. In 1913, the year used as the base year or 100, the 
average full-time hours per week in this industry were 61.1. The 
same average prevailed in 1915, but from 1915 to 1919 a sharp de- 
crease ered the index falling from 100.0 to 91.8, a decrease of 
8.2 percent. Increases to 93.6 in 1921 and to 93.8 in 1923 and 1925 
then occurred, followed by a decrease to an index of $1.3 in 1928 and 
91.2 in 1930. Hours in 1930 were 8.8 per cent lower than in 1913. 

Index numbers of average earnings per hour decreased from 97.3 in 
1910 to 95.1 in 1911; increased to 96.2 in 1912; to 100.0 in 1913; and 





! Details of the 1930 study will be available later in bulletin form. 
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dropped 8.6 per cent to 91.4, in 1915. From 1915 to 1919 there wa 
an increase of 112.9 per cent, to an index of 194.6, followed by a 144 
per cent decrease to 166.5, in 1921. From that year onward furthe 
alternate increases and decreases took place—an increase of 8.4 per 
cent, to 180.5, in 1923; a decrease to 178 in 1925; an increase to 1849 
in 1928; and finally a decrease to an index of 179 in 1930. Hourly 
earnings were 79 per cent higher in 1930 than in 1913. 

Average full-time earnings per week followed somewhat the same 
course as earnings per hour, being modified only by changes fron 
year to year of average full-time hours per week. They increased 
from an index of 97.6 in 1910 to 178.8 in 1919; decreased to 156.5 in 
1921; increased to 169.9 in 1923; decreased to 167.6 in 1925; and 
increased to 169.7 in 1928. . Full-time earnings per week in 1930 were 
63.9 per cent higher than in 1913. 
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TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN SAWMILLs 



































1910 TO 1930 
N Index numbers (1913 = 100) of— 
ge Number | Average | Average | Average __ 
Year esteb- of full-time | earnings | full-time : ; 
lish- wage hours per earnings | Full-time) Earnings | Full-time 
ments | ®#™mers | per week hour | per week; hours per earnings 
per week hour | per week 
Selected occupations: 
ah Senet 245 316 61.3 $0. 180 $10. 99 100. 3 97.3 97.6 
1 Sach hs 299 31, 495 61.4 . 176 10. 76 100. 5 95. 1 95.6 
2a 361 34, 884 61.5 . 178 10. 89 100. 7 96. 2 96.7 
SS Dec keins can Se 361 328 61.1 . 185 11. 26 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
| SS 2 oes 348 39, 879 61.1 . 169 10. 30 100. 0 91.4 91.5 
Re ed oe: apnea 141 18, 022 56.1 . 360 20. 13 91.8 194. 6 178.8 
SE ee 279 33, 115 57.2 . 308 17. 62 93. 6 166. 5 156.5 
All occupations 
i IR RAE 279 45, 667 58.0 . 334 8 SSG e ee eee eee 
Re eee eee ee 252 45, 068 58.1 . 362 21. 03 93.8 180. 5 169.9 
FE _neale R eeietin * 299 61, 193 58.1 2 307 20. 74 93.8 178. 0 167.6 
ea ee 319 58, 007 56. 6 . 371 21. 00 91.3 184. 9 169.7 
ik RE ale Cae 324 50, 951 56.5 . 359 20. 28 91.2 179. 0 163.9 














1 Two sets of averages are shown for 1921 for the industry—one for selected occupations and the other for 
all occupations in the industry. The 1910 to 1921 averages for selected occupations only are comparable 
one year with another, as are those for all occupations from 1921 to 1930. 


Table 2 shows average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, 
and full-time earnings per week for 1928 and 1930 for each of the 
important occupations in the industry, and also for the group listed 
in the table as “other employees” (including wage earners in all 
occupations other than those in the important occupations). Between 
1928 and 1930 there was no change in average full-time hours per 
week of wage earners in 4 of the important occupations in the in- 
dustry, an increase in 6, and a decrease in 13 occupations. The aver- 
age for “other employees” increased from 56.3 in 1928 to 57.0 mn 
1930. Average earni per hour and full-time earnings per week 
were less in 1930 than in 1928 in 22 occupations and more in 1 occv- 
pation. Average earnings for “other employees” were less in 1930 
than in 1928. 

Average full-time hours per week in the various occupations 10 
the industry ranged, in 1928, from 55.2 for resaw sawyers, trimmer 
loaders, and avy, 12, to 57.8 for yardmen, and in 1930 from 55 for 
tallymen to 58.4 for yardmen. The averages for wage earners in all 
occupations combined were 56.6 in 1928 and 56.5 in 1930. 
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Average earnings per hour in the various occupations. ranged, in 
1928, from 29.3 cents for yardmen to 88.7 cents for head band saw- 
years; in 1930 these same two occupations again represented the 
two extremes, their earnings being 24.2 and 88.6 cents, respectively. 
The averages for all wage earners in all occupations combined were 
37.1 cents in 1928 and 35.9 cents in 1930. 

As regards average full-time earnings, those of yardmen were the 
lowest and those of head band sawyers the highest in both years, 
being $16.94 and $50.29 respectively, in 1928, and $14.13 and $49.53 
in 1930. The averages for all wage earners in all occupations com- 
bined were $21 in 1928, and $20.28 in 1930. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SAWMILLS, 1928 AND 1930, BY 





























OCCUPATIONS 
Number |,, lawatian full- Average full- 
of estab- ge ~ pss time hours yen ml time earnings 
lishments per week ings pe per week 
Occupation 
1928/1930; 1928 1930 1928 | 1930 | 1928 1930 | 1928 | 1930 
Pondmen (including boommen 
andl SN Gatat dno 5. <005-~2 5-5 248 | 246) 1,344 1,338 | 56.9 | 56.9 |$0. 357 |$0. 344 |$20. 31 |$19. 57 
YeodmengBh aie dss--<---<2-- __..| 86| 96 283 337 | 57.8 | 58.4] .2u3| .242) 16.94 | 14.13 
Sawyers, head, band _.........--.-.- 2388 | 286 668 597 | 56.7 | 55.9 | .887 | .886 | 50.29 | 49.53 
Sawyers, head, circular__.........-- 45 50 58 59 | 57.6 | 58.0) .740| .666 | 42.62 | 38.63 
DORN... behead << cst envenh 281 | 271 961 749 | 57.6 | 57.9 | .335 . 306 | 19.30 | 17.72 
pO ES eee ee eee 313 | 322 742 684 | 56.5 | 56.5] .468 .451 | 26.44 | 25.48 
Saw tailers (on head saws)_.._..__- 305 | 323| 738 | 668 | 56.4 | 56.2| .355| .336| 20.02) 18.88 
GRU Ba = 5 dhe cceud 76 | 72 121 96 | 56.1) 56.4) .533 | .506 | 29.90} 28.54 
Ge Biter conewene we 173 | 163 346 307 | 55.2 | 55.7 475 . 460 | 26.22 | 25.62 
| ge SE ye ere 318 | 323 923 804 | 56.7 | 56.4 470 | .461 | 26.65 | 26.00 
RENEE i bck cdciincntnccncees~ 272 | 308 708 688 | 56.7 | 56.5] .319 | .301 | 18.09) 17.01 
FRR ens oyudeecos. on 172 | 177 708 | 675 | 55.5 | 55.2) .341 . 344 | 18.93 | 18.99 
Trimmer loaders _-.........-------- 216 | 199 630 | 518 | 55.2 | 55.8 . 379 . 366 | 20.92 | 20.42 
Trimmer operators. ..._..__..._-_-- 318 | 308 585| 518 | 55.8| 55.8| .429| .398 | 23.94 | 22.21 
Off-bearers (except on head saw) ___; 208 | 195 860 615 | 55.9 | 55.8; .317 | .315 | 17.72) 17.58 
Bo Be. 9 ee RO 292 | 307 1,562 | 2,110 | 55.2) 55.2) .508 .- 474 | 27.77 | 26.16 
Gevter®. ..i.ccnkiee ids ctthisss dadchobou 274 | 284 138 | 3,778 | 55.5 | 55.3 . 357 . 344 | 19.81 | 19.02 
TO ek in tin en va dno dead 293 | 310 | 3,137 3,010 | 57.3 | 56.8 323 . 307 | 18.51 | 17.44 
Stackers___..- pishhdbwhinhene dead 275 | 285 | 4,317 | 4,663 | 57.5 | 57.2 371 . 364 | 21.33 | 20.82 
Machine feeders, planers ----------- 240 | 252; 1,782) 1,338 | 55.7 | 55.5 373 | .365 | 20.78 | 20.26 
Machine feeders, saws____.-...----- (1) | 270 (?) 1,583} (1) | 568)| ( .314; (!) | 17.84 
bs ge oe oe 195 | 218 680 743 | 55.3 | 55.0) .451 447 | 24.94 | 24. 59 
PS EE SS Se 263 | 285 701 678 | 56.0 | 55.6] .611 . 593 | 34.22 | 32.97 
| ats a nage ee ee wees aE E 314 | 324 | 22,026 | 16,744 | 56.9 | 56.6 | .303 . 291 | 17.24 | 16.47 
Other employees...-........-.-.-.. 314 | 319 | 9,971 7, 651 | 56.3 | 57.0) .438 418 | 24.66 | 23.83 
Te sai aes tind 319 | 324 | 58,007 | 50,951 | 56.6 | 56.5 371 | .359 | 21.00 | 20.28 


























) Included in ‘‘ Other employees.”’ 


Hours and Earnings, 1928 and 1930, by State 


ere 3 shows the average hours and earnings by States in 1928 
and 1930. 

In Alabama average full-time hours per week increased from 60.5 in 
1928 to 60.8 in 1930, but in the same period earnings per hour de- 
creased from 24.3 to 21.8 cents, while average full-time earnings per 
week decreased from $14.70 to $13.25. 

Between 1928 and 1930 average earnings per hour decreased in 15 
and increased in 7 of the 22 States included in the studies of the 
industry in these years. 

Average full-time hours per week in 1928 ranged in various States 
from 48 to 61.3 and in 1930 from 48.1 to 61.3. Average earnings per 
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hour in 1928 ranged from 22.7 to 56.6 cents and in 1930 from 21.8 ty 















































. ; : : T. 
57.5 cents, while average full-time earnings per week in 1928 range 
from $13.67 to $28.61 and in 1930 from $12.64 to $29.11. we 
TaBLE 3._AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SAWMILLS, 1928 AND 1930, py 
STATES 
Number of |,- Average full- Average fu]] Sav 
establish- aT eee oe time hours per oan — time ear hn f 
nts eek 
State me week per week 
| 1928 | 1930 | 1928 1930 | 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | 1930 | 1928 | j9% 
| | 
Mais isis, ssa | 21} 28) 3,747) 3,760} 60.5 | 60.8 | $0. 243 | $0.218 | $14.70 | $13 9: 
I aid. dutnaist oui 15| 15/ 4,250| 3,569} 59.2) 585 303 | .301| 17.94! i7¢) 
I cin encat Te 14| 3,496| 2,650) 56.1| 53.7 510 542 | 28.61) 291) 
ss Seaipasae coat | 12 12 | 2,321} 2,191/ 61.3| 61.3] .261 236} 16.00) i4¢ 
TRE 19} 29} 1,813/ 2,107} 59.3] 6580 244/ .218] 14.47] 12% 
IES ES me 5| 1,769) 1,205/ 48.0) 48.1 547 | .575 | 26.26) 27 6 
Kentucky..............- ii. 9} 435 500 | 57.2| 657.3 349} .341|] 19.96] 19.5 
TS 18 19 | 5,214 4,732 | 59.4 60. 0 286 . 287 16. 99 17. 
entation xcxcnick 3} 11; 7 515 | 58.9) 59.2 354] .352| 20.85) 2% 
ey: ea a | B 14 | 2,381 1,858 | 59.0; 58.3 387 .380 | 22.83 22 
Minnesota. .........___- r*. 2 4| 1,860 794; 60.4; 60.3} .409| .413! 24.70] 2% 
Mississippi-_-........_-- | 16] 20] 4,835) 4,405; 59.6| 59.7] .200] .282| 17.28] is 
is a 5 5| 1,142 702; 50.7; 52.0 . 488 .504 | 24.74 26, 21 
North Carolina- --_-.-.---.- | 23 32 2,030 2,458; 60.2) 59.0 . 260 - 222 15.65 | 13.10 
oe Ee Be, ns | 14] 15] 4,362) 3,837} 484] 48.6] .566/ .573| 27.39/ 27% 
South Carolina. _-______- |; 10 8 1,962 | 1,920; 60.2 60. 1 . 227 . 225 13. 67 13. 52 
‘Tennessee___..---..----- 20 17 | 1,646 | 994 58.2 56. 8 . 320 315 | 18.62) = 17.89 
eRe winpiltia 11 11] 2,502; 2,350) 583] 687] .200) .206!/ 17.43) 173% D 
Virginia____- eae 18 9 850 887; 59.7) 50.9] .205| .250| 17.61) 15.5) 
Washington__.__..____- | 21 21] 7,283) 6,398; 48.1 48.1] .552|) .549| 26.55 | 25.4) 
West Virginia.__._____- | 10] 9 828 | 903 | 60.1} 59.0|} .409| .430| 24.58) 25.47 
Wisconsin. - - ..........- | 19} 17] 2,549) 2,216) 59.6] 59.1) .363] .362| 21.63| 21.39 
RS 319 | 324 | 58,007 | 50,951 | 56. 6 | 56. 5 | . 371 . 359 | 21.00; 20.2% 
| ' 














Hours and Earnings, 1930, by Occupation and State 


Tue data in Table 4 are limited to the wage earners in six of the 
representative occupations in the industry, and illustrate the varia- 
tions of hours and earnings of the wage earners in all occupations 
in the industry. 

Average full-time hours per week for head band sawyers ranged in 
the various States from 48 to 60.4 and for all States combined averaged 
55.9. By States, average earnings per hour ranged from 66.5 cents 
to $1.188 and for all States combined averaged 88.6 cents. Average 
full-time earnings per week ranged by States from $39.23 to $57.02, 
and for all States combined averaged $49.53. 
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TapLE 4—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE OCCU- 
; PATIONS, 1930, BY STATES 
Number | ,, Average Average 
Number Average 

Occupation and State of estab- of wage full-time earnings full-time 

lish- earners hours per r hour | ©#rnings 

ments week | Pe per week 

sawyers, head, band: 

a Coes See 23 34 57.0| $0.803| $45.77 
Se RR ae 15 33 58. 1 . 813 47. 24 
PMLA. 1.1 .4).c.c.-0, du. .--.22, 14 46 53.3 1. 044 55. 65 

ESE SE od es eee 10 20 54.0 . 966 52. 16 
0 ES. ae a a: a 22 22 57.6 . 743 42. 80 
pene nea dindlln. s~adcueata sedan wen devoid 5 19 48. 0 . 944 45. 33 
ie SS See a | li teats F S 10 57.5 777 44. 68 
Ried. oo cdknavevgendhinsn-cnees 16 51; 60.4 . 879 53. 09 
a ES Sa eae 7 10 58. 9 - 666 39. 23 
ET a ee eee ae See gene 14 27 58. 5 . 757 44. 28 
te tat oe ivbh<ceasnen apace on 3 13 60. 0 . 877 52. 62 
Tg es Ane ae a 19 46 57.9 | . 860 49. 79 
eect dh die nn dhs ch og mobeapdinencsakese 5 13 52. 2 . 968 50. 53 
eR ode, S55. sdb nods ok bd abens. 21 25 59. 6 . 665 39. 63 
Sa 15 51} 48.9 1. 135 55. 50 
= SE a sens SaeenneneS 7 14 | 60. 0 ina 47. 64 
yA is CAS <thnsdd Dbeisaids, 17 23 56. 5 . $72 49. 27 
ee a ee } ll 33 | 58.8 . 841 49. 45 
eae ee Rie eetthioaks > | 9 14 59. 6 - 666 39. 69 
| ROG i adetdllstsiehlblindnan 19 48, 48.0 1. 188 57. 02 
ME iucg cee a eA te i) 17 | 58.3 . 819 47.75 
nie tnds det agiteaiecwd des da~onwe sie 17 | 28 | 59. 2 . 748 44. 28 
a bi thease Ohadadcabbtccacice 236 | 597 55.9 | . 886 49. 53 
| i 
| } 

ES RE ES a ae ee | 27 | 84 | 61.2 .211 12. 91 
| SSE Seay ae 6a 14 62 | 58. 4 . 273 15. 94 
6 11} 54.5 . 440 23, 98 
thet mnnneilt Alanine acedinnsencone 10 33| 61.5 . 196 12. 05 
eS © SE. Se 27 54 58. 1 . 185 10. 75 
Idaho....---- So SE, 5” SO PWR S 3 10, = 48.0 . 580 27. 84 
SR a a 9 | 657.2 . 333 19. 05 
EE One See a Ree ee 15 72 60. 6 . 271 16. 42 
SS Ee aie 2 Reem eee 9 16 | 59. 3 . 327 19. 39 
teh | ee ee aa ae 13 29 | 59. 0 . 390 23. 01 
i eda OOl., oe bal. <o- ose Be oeccanck 3 20 60. 0 - 515 30. 90 
Mississippi - - - 11 28 60. 0 . 267 16. 02 

ae - 2 Sees ot eee 1 | (1) (?) (?) 
North Carolina._......______. wom: See. 31 53 | 59. 1 . 221 13. 06 
Oneis.---.-.-..-- OSES ET SPR i 10 26 48.9 511 24. 99 
Od 6 22 | 60. 0 . 225 13. 50 
17 34| 56.8 "315 17. 89 
Ade} tii bhecds dh oteuaaeel 7 43 58. 5 . 292 17. 08 
Deeds elie oie eOd dimecainSade Wes ciiskahiec i] 22 59. 8 . 247 14. 77 
ND ES ay Sy arse 5 eee ee 17 58 | 48.1 . 491 23. 62 
cht ns) See we 9 18 | 58.4 . 410 23. 94 
Sa ee. es ) eee 17 34 59. 1 . 390 23. 05 
RST ERE 71 | 749 57.9} .306 17.72 

| | 

tht Dn oo bap ditties cwdadbiececccesiis 28 46 | 61.0 . 301 18. 36 
ES & «on clp ddan ade bunccn wana 15 31 58. 3 . 376 21. 92 
PEER atts s<sumdiiamadechbbse acncaond 14 48 52.8 - 648 34. 21 
Rind w bias oo wna MaRS Dan w cleuboa wckmenngh 12 20 61.0 . 339 20. 68 
eds kenck> MU oe budds Cade andwcken 28 30 58. 0 . 291 16. 88 
he edetths cumsh tik ecckeaueadeonqucatie 5 18 48. 0 - 660 31. 68 
DA bchinitnéowsndtetensdhddecsecceni. 9 ll 56.4 - 412 23. 24 
Db AS na onik Seite > cchiliiaccuacthaa 19 60 59.9 - 413 24. 74 
is hack: Swine sei Mihile «6 aon dubhunwcen aches ll 19 59. 1 - 415 24 53 
i 14 28 58. 5 . 452 26. 44 
SE SS | a a ee a 3 13 60. 0 . 5388 32. 28 
See Cae i ee on 20 54 59. 4 - 401 23. 82 
St ah a Seen Se 5 20 51.6 . 591 30. 48 
Se ee eee, ol See sa 32 38 58. 6 . 281 16. 47 
EG habicc Jc Uadawscdabsuccso occa 15 59 48.8 . 670 32. 70 
ES SOS eS See s 20 60. 0 . 288 17. 28 
Peis 36 Bids dds waa e dbakia«wwe saute 17 21 56. 5 -412 23. 28 
tae uihbbd ods dd Sawicnehabipnmmecauing. ll 33 58.7 - 376 22. 07 
EA iin bs ib db die nowinn ecb dire awdiiouden 9 14 59. 6 - 332 19. 79 
SORE EE ae? Se aay i PS RS 21 52 48.0 , 623 29. 90 
PE Geko 0s hs bo tainantbibnvdieseocain 9 19 58.5 - 470 27. 50 
RE Oe, eo 17 30 59. 2 - 447 26. 46 
EES Ee: ee. 322 684 56. 5 - 451 25. 48 























' Data included in total. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN SIX REPRESENTATIVE 
PATIONS, 1930, BY STATES—Continued 








Occupation and State 
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lish- 
ments 
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of wage 
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Average 
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Oregon 
South Carolina 
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tai Recent Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor 
—_ NFORMATION received by the bureau regarding recent wage 
Mie changes is presented below in two distinct groups: Part 1 relates 


io manufacturing establishments that report monthly figures regard- 
ing volume of employment, while part 2 presents data obtained from 
new trade agreements and other miscellaneous sources. Although 
the effort is made, it is not always possible to avoid duplication of data 


$11 ¥ 

a2 as between parts | and 2. 

12 % 

2 7 Part |. Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


oe THREE establishments in three manufacturing industries re- 


2 : 
a4 ported wage-rate increases during the month ending February 
B.% 2 ‘ 

10) #15, These increases, averaging 5.4 per cent, affected 209 employees, 
iq for 65 per cent of all employees in the establishments concerned. 

—t- Two hundred and twenty-eight establishments in 43 industries 
‘i. J reported wage-rate decreases during the same period. These decreases, 
4 Maveraging 10.3 per cent, affected 39,096 employees, or 84 per cent of 
»» Hall employees in the establishments concerned. 


2. Fifty-five of the wage-rate decreases were reported by establish- 
-~ [ments in the textile group of industries; 35 decreases were in iron and 


















































KK WAKO, 


18, 88 
= BB steel industries; 55 decreases were in lumber industries. 
8. 57 
+ WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1981 
2.71 
§, 82 
U4 Per cent of in- 
oO, 
173 Establishments pre og i. Employees affected 
5 ~ rate 
). 08 
9 Per om of em- 
: Industry Number ee 
0 ie ing in A Total | In estab- | Inall 
1. 44 num ver- 0 n esta n 
60 report- pineal a: Range age |number| lishments | estab- 
95 ng in wage reporting lish- 
73 rates increase or} ments 
5 decrease in| report- 
65 wage rates 
00 
= Increases 
SO 
: Printing, book and job-__-....... 555 1 2.0 2.0 29 49 ® 
on Perna RS Pek ciidcin senna seance 207 1 5.0 5.0 15 15 I 
GiB tesa ono enmenes 140 1 6.0 6.0 165 100 1 
34 
66 
"4 Decreases 
44 
46 
r Slaughtering and meat packing -- 208 3] 50-10.0 8.4 138 74 
35 Confection@ey i... cee ccoe 329 3 | 10.0-15.0 10.6 109 60 1 
30) a FS SS a eee 336 1 10.0 10.0 7 100 1 
» RPG tities tant 401 4 10. 0 10.0 111 93 
; Cotte 5 ne 152 a} %6a50| ie 6, 088 4 
Hosiery and knit goods...._.._-- 354 9 7. 0-200 0.4 5, 368 99 
im 8. ¢i tsve) OPPs 1 
2  henere and worsted goods__.... in | 10. O12 5 ué om js : 
5 pets and rugs__......_._..___. as 
0 Dyeing and finishing textiles_._- 117 2 10.0 10.0 667 100 
6 Clothing, men’s..............--- 333 2] 9010.0 9.9 448 73 
> hirts and colllars................ 113 1 25.0| 250) 169 84 
i 


' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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WAGE CHANGES OCCURRING BETWEEN JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1931—Cop, 








Per cent of in- 
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wage rates | ing 
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Millinery and lace goods 

Iron and steel 

Structural-iron work 

Foundry and machine-shop 
products 

Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus- -_- 
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Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
RPS RNG RE aia 
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Sell aeeeliiceni amelie 
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SeSs-ss 
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Paper and pulp 

Paper boxes 

Printing, book and job 
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1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Part 2. Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions since December, 1930 


Wace and hour changes reported by trade-unions, and in a few 
instances received from other sources, are given in the table following. 
Since last month changes occurring since December have been reported 
for 14,451 workers, 12,687 of whom were reported to have adopted 
the 5-day week. Of the changes in wages shown, 1,676 workers 
received reductions, nearly 1,000 of these being in the building trades. 

Wage increases in building trades were quite irregular in amount, 
ranging from 2% cents per hour to 15 cents per hour. Among the 
prinking trades, with one exception, the increase amounted to $1 pe! 
week. 
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CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 


RECENT UNION WAGE 


























—Con, DECEMBER, 1930, TO MARCH, 1931 
— — 
Rate of wages | Hours per week 
] 
Industry, occupation, and locality — of 
ge Before | After change} Before| After 
eel! change change | change 
em. —_— 
Per week Per week 
ee Barbers, Schenectady, N. Y.............-..--.-- Feb. 9 1 $26. 00 2 $26.00 () (3) 
| Building trades: 
D all Bricklayers, Masons, and plasterers— 
Stab- Ann Arbor, Howell, Ypsilanti, Mich., Per hour Per hour 
ish- SE kiscinihiieacncedcrtensacsun Feb. 1 $1. 57% $1. 50 40 40 
lents Fort Worth, Tex., and vicinity... ..-_. an. 3 1.624% 1 62% 44 40 
port. i hckeidnnitinedssaeccrensadinn ee 1.62% 1.62% 44 40 
ng Carpenters— 
niall * Monongahels SS I tlialiiniiba dnettinient Mar. 1 1, 25 1.00 44 40 
8 ite ati tees enum Jan. 1 1. 20 1.32 44 40 
Electrical workers, Kansas City, Mo-.--.---- Mar. 1 1.37% 1. 50 40 40 
Hod carriers and laborers— 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., laborers, paving 
1) and ert merrsonsacerraderetuseses Feb. 1 - 56% . 59 48 48 
1) Syracuse, N. Y., building laborers. ----- -- | Jan. 1 - 75 . 82% 44 40 
3 Plasterers— 
SI SD noc rcncncsccccn ec cecscene- Feb. 1 1. 50 1. 25 44 44 
1 Ss BO incccidinesencocceacenns Mar. 1 1. 50 1. 6244 40 40 
) Monongahela Valley, Pa_-_-..........-.-- Feb. 1 1.62% 1. 25 40 40 
FEE a Dec. 2 1. 50 1.00 40 40 
9 Muskegon Heights, Mich---_...........- oe we 1. 50 1. 00 40 40 
9 North Muskegon, Na etiak ae “oe 1 50 1.00 40 40 
4 8 use, and Onondaga County,N.Y--| Jan. 1 1. 50 1. 65 44 40 
l Plumbers and steamfitters— 
1 Alhambra, Pasadena, and South Pasa- 
3 ESR HES Sere Dee. 5 1.12% 1.12% 44 40 
9 Campbell and Kenton Counties, Ky - ---- Mar. 1 1. 40 1.46% 44 40 
9 Hamilton County, Ohio._..........-.--- Be EBs 1. 40 1.464% 44 40 
s ee SS Ee | eee Jan. 5 1. 25 1. 25 44 40 
1 Clothing: Shoe workers, Haverhill, Mass-__------- Jan. 21 (4) (5) (4) 45 
I Metal trades: Stove mounters and pattern men, 
Pini Ship shuncecnkeuddscockdesacees Jan. 1 . 83-1. 00 73-. 874% 48 6 48 
l 
] Per day Per day 
Miners: Coal miners, Ronda, W. Va--...-------- ...do....| $4. 20-4. 68 $3. 00-4. 00 48 48 
l Printing trades: 
3 Compositors— Per week Per week 
ismarck, N. Dak., newspaper-.--------- er ae $46. 56 . 56 48 47 
Chester and Media, Pa., job work.-_-_-_--- |...do... | 30. 80-35.00 | 35. 00-38. 00 44 44 
Kansas City, Mo., newspaper --..--._.-- |Jan. 9 45. 00 (7) 44 40 
l Lincoln, Il.— 
$ hth atiminhttimiblipconsddedioass Jan. 1 | 37.00-39.00 | 38. 00-40. 00 44 44 
3 News RRS ay ae ae do.__.| 37.00-39.00 | 38. 00-40. 00 44 44 
, N.J., and vicinity— | 
2 i iebcwewoccasctnce a, eR 56. 00 57. 00 44 44 
1 CS SO eee iu pliie cies 59. 00 60. 00 40 40 
Spokane, Wash.— 
l I LARA Feb. 1 46. 50 (7) 45 40 
; Newspaper, night--~................. wip Dina 49. 50 (7) 45 40 
Yonkers, N. Y.— 
EE ne a 54. 00 55. 00 44 44 
EE nccndcebitborcensévcsece ae 54. 00 55. 00 44 44 
Machine spares, Kansas City, Mo..__-_-- Jan. 9 47. 25 (") 44 40 
Mailers, New York, N. Y.........-.--.-.--- Jan. 1 45. 00 46. 00 44 44 


























1 And 50 per cent of receipts over $32. 

? And 50 per cent of receipts over $36. 

'5\4-day week; hours irregular, average 934 for full day. 

‘ Not reported. 

59 per cent reduction. 

‘ 40-hour week June 15 to Sept. 15. 

’ No change in hourly rate. 

' Temporary relief measure running 90 days, Feb. 1 to May 1, 1931, 
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Farm Wage and Labor Situation on January 1, 1931 


HE index number of the general level of farm wages on January 

1, 1931, was lower than on any other date for which the | nite 
States Department of Agriculture has compiled quarterly data o) 
farm wages; that is, since 1923. The accompanying table, reproduce; 
from Crops and Markets for February, 1931, published by that do. 
partment, shows farm wage rates and index numbers, by years, fron 
1910 to 1930, and quarterly from 1923 to January, 1931. | 


FARM WAGE RATES AND INDEX NUMBERS, 1910-1931 






































Average yearly farm wage! 
Index 
numbers 
Year and month Per month Per day of — 
(1910- 
With | Without; With | Without !'l4=10) 
board board board board 
Ea ee EN Oe oe A $19. 58 $28. 04 $1. 07 $1. 40 y 
| NE A ae I SL, a BF ee a. 19. 85 28. 33 1.07 1.40 q 
DN vitindetineescntibeakeasascihiGietnastetenseniital 20. 46 29. 14 1.12 1.44 101 
= OLE: Seb, a SS eee 21. 27 30. 21 1.15 1. 48 104 
1914 Oo B'S UHC OS OCSOSOSOG9OSS OE 000058004660 20006 6868246809 06860 20. 90 29. 72 1. ll 1. 44 10] 
ER 2 Se Se OF RES Eee s 21. 08 29. 97 1.12 1.45 102 
NE lL LS Posed SG ee Se BE: SEE 23. 04 32. 58 1.24 1. 60 112 
ERE ES ESS SRST TE 28. 64 40.19 1. 56 2. 00 | 140 
EO SRE See atl) a ee a a T+ 35. 12 49. 13 2.05 2. 61 178 
RE PE a eee 40.14 56. 77 2. 44 3.10 205 
SRS Sa eC Se a ee eae 47. 24 65. 05 2. 84 3. 56 239 
RRR aS a ee tL RR ee 30. 25 43. 58 1. 66 2.17 150 
LRU oa oo Sea 29.31| 42.09 1.64 2.14 | 146 
EE ea Snes. Ss Se ene ee MS 33. 09 46. 74 1.91 2. 45 | 166 
RS SE ee ES Nn © Ghee Se 33. 34 47. 22 1. 88 2. 44 | 1h6 
titans adic inshn taeda > a'odie cane eae Aas vb ecg 33. 88 47.80 1. 89 2. 46 | 168 
EPEAT EIR eiperre te Se SS SS cee ef: 34. 86 48. 86 1.91 2. 48 171 
a i en ww iba calle 34. 58 48. 63 1.90 2. 46 170 
Re is EE ore YS 34. 66 48. 65 1.88 2. 43 169 
ep SI a oe Tet: a De ays 34. 74 49. 08 1.88 2. 42 170 
BS PRES SR Bot A Se | 31.14 44. 59 1.65 2. 16 152 
PN i ete dt takin en eansosiils 27. 87 40. 50 1. 46 1. 97 137 
0 Ree. ER ee ER 30. 90 44.41 1. 55 2. 09 148 
SR eo tA ee oi ot ab oasareheioe vant 34. 64 48. 61 1.84 2.44 169 
EERE ER aE RE Sed AE See ee 34. 56 48. 42 2. 02 2. 58 174 
1924—January---._- Pit a AS Sg! AS a 31. 55 45. 53 1.79 2. 38 159 
RB li SE SO, ae 33. 57 47. 38 1.77 2. 34 163 
ee el sia ee aaa enng sandal 34. 34 48. 02 1. 87 2. 43 168 
TR oid ATE S.A a CE 34. 38 48. 46 1. 93 2. 51 171 
ORL BF FOE E'S 31. 07 45. 04 1.74 2.31 Lh 
[SESE 7 a es See a 33. 86 47.40 1.77 2. 33 164 
CORRE 6 era. eee 34. 94 48. 55 1.89 2.44 170 
ES SSE LE, Ss A eee | 34. 91 48. 99 1. 95 2. 53 173 
RTRs DO Eaten cere me ere 31. 82 46. 26 1.76 2. 33 159 
6 SUSE a a Eee aes: 34. 38 48. 40 1.78 2. 35 166 
RT SIRO CE TEL TS Sat 36. 10 49. 89 1.91 2.47 | \74 
| RE Pee RO" SERRE RRS” 36.00} 50.10 1.97 2. 55 | 176 
ET, A SRE SE SS RE et 32. 94 47.07 1.79 2. 36 | \62 
SEI tahiti ceanvcsiocinsheiibidbainae inptiundnitiiigedl nase titania tinns 34. 53 48. 47 1.78 2. 37 166 
Be tessikity sn nateghiainetnegne~nepdiieiaive 35.59| 49.52 1.89 2.44 172 
a siensn eat pibndtanestince~chs lagi’ 35. 68 49. 77 1. 96 2.51 175 
ISED—JOMUAEY . « - 2.22 so 5 os din inn oon eee-aseseeess 32. 50 46.75 1.76 2. 34 | 161 
SSE CP er} y 34. 46 48. 44 1.78 2. 34 | 166 
Bik ic cnadeiibinccesuvdiebebnwntadcoubsultitea 35. 39 49. 32 1.84 2. 39 | 170) 
IER. 5 seendibietninen<eseuiihiininradencenantih 35.75 | 49.60 1. 96 2. 51 | 175 
I center ttiney cnceainesoogureatonase 33. 04 47. 24 1.78 2. 34 | 162 
PRE ES BEE LS SOLE 34. 68 49. 00 1.79 2.34 | 167 
BE cincbdnconprencacgea=aiheebs.eetunbenel 36. 08 50. 53 1.89 2. 43 173 
PTE A ORE 4 IRSERIES TRE 2 35. 90 50. 00 1.92 2. 46 174 
I  ciitinelibtincivnncnsstidtioesescccpunaedl 32. 29 46. 80 1.73 2.27 | 159 
i whines tovicnsissceecdacneliaeiasin Walesa olen ov sts eh te Sil 33. 83 47.81 1.72 2 27 | 162 
_ SEAT INET SECS ae 33.47] 47.24 1.72 2. 23 | 160 
EIR ST SE Ce SOR > 31. 23 44. 28 1.61 2. 12 | eo 
ee NA A RRS ETE FL ES Oe 26. 03 39. 04 1.38 1. 87 | 12 





1 Yearly averages are from reports by crop reporters, giving average wages for the year in their loc ilities, 
except for 1924-1930, whem the wage rates per month are a straight average of quarterly rates, Apri’. July, 
October of the current year, and January of the following year and the wage rates per day are a weight¢ 
average of quarterly rates. April (weight 1), July (weight 5), October (weight 5), January of the following 


year (weight 1). 
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The comments of the Department of Agriculture on the farm wage 
and labor situation on January 1, 1931, as published in Crops and 
Markets, are as follows: 


A sharp increase in the supply of farm labor together with a further decline in 
the demand for farm workers forced the index of the general level of farm wages 
for January 1, 1931, to the lowest level on record for that date during the period 
in which the index has been computed quarterly (1923-1931). The wage index, 
at 129 per cent of the pre-war level on the first of the year, was 21 points down 
from October 1, 1930, 30 points under a year ago, and 8 points below January 1, 
1923. The seasonal decline of 21 points from October 1 to January 1 was the 
largest recorded between those two dates and compared with an average seasonal 
decline of 13.9 points for the corresponding period during the preceding five years. 

Day wages of farm workers not provided with board averaged $1.87 for the 
country as a whole on January 1, while the division averages ranged from $2.99 
per day for the North Atlantic States to $1.25 in the South Central Division. 
Scattered reports have been received indicating that laborers are willing to work 
in many localities merely for their bed and board. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that wages paid hired farm labor during 1930 
averaged lower than in any year since 1922. The weighted average index of farm 
wages for last year indicated a level 152 per cent of pre-war compared to 170 
per cent in 1929, and 146 per cent.of pre-war in 1922. 

The supply of farm labor, as reported by crop correspondents, average 113.8 
per cent of normal on January 1, compared to 109.6 per cent a month earlier, 
105.9 per cent on October 1, 1930, and 96.7 per cent of normal a year ago. The 
advance in the supply has been due to the long continued decline in industrial 
employment. An index computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates 
that the level of employment in manufactusing industries was 75.1 per cent in 
December, 1930, compared to 79.7 per cent in etiaibieer of the same year, 91.9 
per cent in December, 1929, and a monthly average for 1926 which equaled 
100 per cent. 

Although a large number of workers formerly employed in manufacturing in- 
dustries are now available for farm work, the demand for farm labor is the smallest 
in many years due to the extremely low prevailing prices of farm products. De- 
mand was reported at 66.6 per cent of normal on January 1, compared to 68.9 
per cent a month earlier, 75.2 per cent on October 1, and 84.2 per cent of normal 
a year ago. The supply of farm workers expressed as per cent of demand was 


| about 171 per cent of normal on January 1 compared to 159 per cent a month 


earlier, 141 per cent on October 1, 1930, and 115 per cent of normal a year ago. 





Abolition of Night Employment of Women and Minors in 
Cotton-Textile Industry 


NDER date of March 2, 1931, the Journal of Commerce (New 
York) carries the following announcement: 


The Cotton Textile Institute is able to announce to-day that it has secured an 
agreement within the cotton manufacturing industry whereby the practice of 
employing women and minors at night will be discontinued, and beginning to-day 
the policy of operating plants on day and night schedules, save in times of national 
emergeney, will be gradually wiped out. Meanwhile the policy of regulating out- 
put to demand will be continued as at present until it becomes evident that the 
abolishment of night work will bring about all the regulation that will be necessary 
under present trade conditions. The final drive to secure the percentage of sig- 
natures required was of the most intensive character and was successful in conse- 
ba of trade and public opinion being worked in harmony to bring the change 
about. 





—~=p-0- 
Wage-Payment Plans in Connecticut Factories 


A STUDY of methods of wage payment in use in Connecticut 
factories was made in December, 1929, by members of the 
economics department of Yale University. The results of the study 


46860° —31——13 [961] 
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are given in an article in Factory and Industrial Managemen 
(Chicago) for March, 1931. 

The survey disclosed a definite trend toward the basing of wage 
on output. Data furnished by 132 firms employing over 83 (jy 
workers, or more than one-fourth of the total number of industrially 
employed persons in the State, showed that 52 per cent of thew 
workers were paid on some kind of an output basis. Of the totg| 
37.5 per cent were paid piece rates and 14.5 per cent were workin 
under some form of incentive system, the remainder (48 per cen) 
being on day rates. Straight time was the exclusive basis of pay. 
ment in only 13 plants. Of 104 plants replying to the question as jy 
the use of incentive plans, 25 reported an increase in number of 
workers under such plans; 4, a decrease; and 75, no change. A large 
percentage of the reporting plants used some method of time study 
or Poe analysis in setting wage rates. 

able 1 shows the number and per cent of employees who were 
working on piece or day rates or under incentive systems in the 
industries represented by the 132 firms mentioned above: 


TABLE 1.—NU MBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES IN EACH INDUSTRY WORKING 
ON PIECE OR DAY RATES OR INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 





























Per cent of employees working on— 
Number of vi 

Industry Number of establish- Bonus or 

workers ments other 

Piece rates i & Day rates 

ncentive 

systems 
ROSES RPS a aa 65, 400 30 36. 2 16.8 17.0 
deck th beta 4, Bde Lies 9, 000 20 46. 0 9.0 45.0 
NS IT aa ee = 2, 400 6 20. 1 13.7 66. 2 
SSR eg aires) ae: 4, 000 9 24. 2 9.6 6.2 
Ee i, Se a, a nd ee ae 4, 200 3 io i eae 26.4 
neh. 20 ols Set ke ee ae 2, 400 7 7.7 6.5 85.8 
Mite ti Soin ss cis Sharer wks 200 2 22. 2 53.4 24.4 
EAS LS Sy ard Sot an, P 900 5 PEE es eun 20.4 
TONE Ei E ans ncn s cantante 88, 500 | 132 | 37.5 | 14. 5 | 8.0 





The number and per cent of employees and the nuiaber of plants 
working under specified incentive systems are given in Table 2: 


TABLE 2.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER OF PLANTS 
WORKING UNDER SPECIFIED INCENTIVE SYSTEMS 























Employees 

Number of 
System of payment ; Per cent , plants 

Number of total 
PI ios dew dadsbieuaes dolboteccacedbiilicebindiies 3, 431 26.8 9 
SN i sis Sai db bab bine dd~ sed elldacs an 2, 931 22.9 3 
Task and bonus (details not given) _._....___.______-.__-___-_--_-.- 2, 230 17.4 M4 
yeh lili ty lll I A Sac Karate boa wie epics cements bod 2, 278 17.8 i 
NESS SSEee TU eeeee voted eke tetbab eee bdAdon 236 1.8 0 
RES: SI RIE at rita 418 3.3 l 
EEO Se AD Ree 385 3.0 l 
RRS Se ES IE TS, Ca 248 2.0 I 
ESSE ES: Ra: A 142 1.1 I 
Geneon | ees 1. Siri csi sac...>-thd Seies-4--ti - a0 

TE i a SA RE Ray lg Sag = WE peel Aha ; 
Fi S~sedenlind poses apeneemyvnnnmipibneectpecwastin 280 1 i 
I diet bintlachs s<rifsdinnin Mien pendant Dinan cnbicatins 12, 806 100. 0 1a 








1 Not the sum of the items, but as given in article under review, 
[962] 
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Vacations in Manufacturing Industries in New York State 


HE New York Bureau of Women in Industry conducted a study 
Tin 1925 of vacation policies in manufacturing industries through- 
out New York State. At that time it was found that while almost all 
the plants covered in the investigation granted vacations with pay to 
office workers, and many of them to foremen, the practice of giving 
vacations to production workers had a much more limited application. 
In addition to the fact that fewer plants gave vacation to the wage 
earners, it was also true that the length of such vacations when given 
was usually shorter and the period of service required to earn a vaca- 
tion ordinarily considerably longer than that required of other 
workers. In order to determine whether, in the intervening five 
years, any marked change had been made in the vacation policies of 
firms in the State, a eure al study was made by the New York bureau 
in the summer of 1930." 

In the 1930 study the vacation policies of 1,050 plants were studied. 
It was found that in 661 cases the same policy was in effect as in 1925, 
and that of that number 151 firms had extended the vacations with 
pay to include production workers. In 1930, 106 other plants had 
also extended the practice of giving paid vacations to their production 
workers; in 1925, 102 of these plants had given vacations only to office 
workers and foremen, and 4 plants which gave a vacation to factory 
workers in 1930 had given no vacations at the time of the previous 
study. Decided changes in the scope of the vacation policies had 
taken place, since of the plants which gave vacations only to office 
workers in 1930 as many as 35 per cent had given vacations to foremen 
also in 1925, while on the other hand 18 per cent of the plants in which 
foremen received vacations in 1930 had included only office workers 
in the earlier year and an additional 5 per cent had given no vacations 
at all at that time. Seventeen of the 36 plants having no vacation 
policy in 1930 had given vacations to one or all of the three groups of 


workers in 1925. The business depression of the past year is con- 
sidered to be the probable cause, in most cases, for the abandonment 
of these plans. 


The fact that plants have a vacation policy for the rank and file of 
the workers does not necessarily mean that every worker is included. 
For example, 4 per cent of the firms reported that they gave no vaca- 
tions to hourly workers, and only 39 per cent of the s employing 
pieceworkers gave vacations to this group, while the service require- 
ment saitiaded varying percentages of the production workers. 

There are two types of vacation policies—the uniform plan, in which 
the length of the vacation is not dependent upon the length of em- 
ployment, being more than twice as frequent as the graduated plan, 
in which the length of vacations increases with added years of service 
until a stated maximum is reached. Among the companies having a 
uniform plan, office workers ordinarily had a 2-week and the factory 
workers a l-week vacation, but since 1925 the number of plants 
granting two weeks to the latter group had increased 8 per cent. 
Under the graduated plan the majority of plans provided for a mini- 
mum vacation of between one and two weeks for office workers, fore- 
men, and production workers. There was no definite increase in the 





' New York Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin. Albany, December, 1930, pp. 76-78. See 
also Labor Review, September, 1925, pp. 206, 207. 
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minimum vacation allowed |» office workers under this plan diiring 
the period, but for production workers there appeared to be a ‘ren( 
toward lengthening the minimum vacations so as to bring them inty 
line with those of the office workers. 

The most usual period of employment required for vacations {o, 
any of the three groups—office workers; office workers and foreme): 
and office workers, foremen, and production workers—was one year, 
although there was a wide range of variation among different plans. 

The time chosen for vacations is usually the summer, partly because 
that is the most desirable season and partly because in many instances 
the summer is also the slack season. Only 2 per cent of the plants 
gave vacations during the fall and winter. Eight per cent of the plants 
gave all vacations during a general shutdown, but while this play 
may be advantageous to the employer it has the disadvantage of ay 
enforced lay-off without pay for those employees not yet eligible for 
vacations. 

In regard to the attitude of employers toward their vacation poli- 
cies, the report states that although a few viewed the vacation merely 
as a necessary concession, more frequently the employers regarded it 
as necessary for the plant workers and as improving the well-being 
and the morale of the workers. Among some of the positive effects 
experienced were increased productivity, promptness and regularity 
of attendance and less absenteeism, and decreased labor turnover. 
In most cases, when dissatisfaction with the plan was expressed it 
arose from the practical difficulties in the operation of the plan rather 
than with the principle involved. 

In summing up the results of the study it is stated that, ‘it must be 
regarded as very encouraging that over a 5-year period there has been 
a 7 per cent increase in the proportion of plants granting vacations to 
production workers. This increase is the more significant in that it 
has been measured in a year of industrial depression. A few firms 
definitely stated that they had curtailed their vacation policies due 
to the depression, but the number that would perhaps have extended 
their policies in more prosperous times can not be estimated.’’ 
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Railway Workers’ Hours in Western Australia 


A A result of an application on the part of the Commissioner of 
Railways of Western Australia for a revision of existing awards 
in regard to conditions of railway service, the State court of arbitra- 
tion recently amended the existing award so as to permit a 48-hour 
week for most railway workers, instead of the 44-hour week they were 
working up to December 28, 1930. The amended award was pub- 
lished under date of December 22, and included alterations in certain 
special allowances. The changes in regard to hours, as given in the 
Industrial News (Perth, Western Australia) for December, 1930), are 
as follows: 


Forty-eight hours, exclusive of Sunday time, shall constitute a week’s work. 
No day’s work shall exceed 8 hours 48 minutes without payment of overtime. 

The provision herein contained as to hours of work shall not apply in the case 
of female workers, whose hours shall remain as at present. 

In the case of signalmen whose hours as provided for in the award are 30 per 
week, such hours shall be extended to 40 hours per week in lieu of the 48 provided 
for in clause 2 hereof. 

[964] 
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While a 48-hour week is thus expressly pereiney it is also provided 
hat the railway commissioner may emp oy the workers affected for 
4 hours per week, or any less number he may deem advisable, pro- 
ided that not more than 5 per cent shall be deducted from their 

for Hwaces as a result of the shorter hours. This arrangement is author- 
len: a it is explained, ‘‘in pursuance of and for the purpose of carryi 
ear, Minto effect an agreement between the commissioner of railways vo 
ins. [ithe parties concerned whereby the latter for the purpose of retaining 
use [ithe principle of the 44-hour week were prepared to forego 5 per cent 
ices Hof the wages of the workers affected.” 
ints 
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Wages and Hours of Labor in Canada, 1929 and 1930 


HE following statistics are taken from a report on wages and 
hours of labor in Canada, 1920 to 1930, published as a supplement 
to the January, 1931, issue of the Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa): 


Taste 1.-INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOR 
IN CANADA, 1921 TO 1930 
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[1913= 100] 

ing : 

cts Industry 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 

"ity Ji die ete 

rer. Building trades 1...........--- 170.5 | 162.5 | 166.4 | 169.7 | 170.4 | 172.1 | 179.3 | 185.6} 197.5 | 203.2 

r Metal trades 2.................| 186.8 | 173.7 | 174.0] 175.5 | 175.4 | 177.4] 178.1 | 180.1] 1846] 186.6 

it Printing trades §..._____.-| 193.3 | 192.3 | 188.9 | 191.9 | 192.8 | 193.3 | 195.0| 198.3] 2023] 203.3 

her Plectric railway *..._.._.._..| 192.1 | 184.4 | 186.2] 186.4 | 187.8 | 188.4 | 189.9] 194.1 | 198.6| 199.4 
Steam railway §........... 195.9 | 184.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 186.4 | 198.4 | 198.4 | 2043] 2043 
Cou Se. --.--n00-. 208.3 | 197.8 | 197.8 | 192.4 | 167.6 | 167.4 | 167.9 | 168.9 | 168.9] 169.4 

be Simple average._______- 191.2 | 182.4 | 183.3 | 183.7 | 179.7 | 180.5 | 184.3 | 187.6] 192.7] 194.4 

"en Common factory labor 7_....-- 190.6 | 183.0 | 181.7 | 183.2 | 186.3 | 187.3 | 187.7 | 187.1 | 187.8| 188.2 

to Miscellaneous factory trades? _| 202.0 | 189.1 | 196.1 | 197.6 | 195.5 | 196.7 | 199.4 | 200.9| 2021 | 2023 

- Logging and saw milling 7... 152.6 | 158.7 | 170.4 | 183.1 | 178.7 | 180.8 | 182.8 | 184.3 | 185.6 | 183.9 
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18 trades from 1921 to 1926, 9 for 1927 to 1930. 

5 trades from 1921 to 1926, 4 for 1927 to 1930. 

} 4 trades for 1921 and 1922, 6 from 1923 to 1930. 

‘ 5 classes. 

5 23 classes. 

12 classes. 

’ The number of samples has been increased each year since 1920. 


Table 2 shows the rates of wages paid and hours worked in various 
occupations in six Canadian cities in 1929 and 1930: 





























of TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCU- 

ds PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1929 AND 1930 

ra- ' 

yur Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

=n ; 

re Occupation 

ib- | Wage rates Pome ar Wage rates pee gat Wage rates gel 
ae Ll helped 
Building trades | | 

Per hour Per hour Per hour 
$1. 30 44 | $1.45 | 44 $1. 35 40 
ec. _---3--.-- 1.35 | 4 1.45 | 44 1. 35 40 
* <li ca . 1.00" 4 | 1.10 | 44 1.00 44 
Sie... -- 2-0-2 1. 10 44 | 110 44 1.00 44 
ae 115 | 44 1.10 — 44 1. 12144 44 
pA Ribincainccon~ 1. 25 4 1.10 | 44 1.1744 44 
SM 80-.90 44 90 | 44 .90 44 
no ieee -85-.90 | “4 | 95 44 . 90 44 
[965] 
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TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEE IN VARIOTis Ocer 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1929 AND 1930—Continued 









































Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
Occupation , 
Wage rates oe Wage rates sicen g! Wage rates H : “ P t 
Building trades—Continued 
Plasterers: Per hour Per hour Per hour 
Di Ririettinsccwsstnsecnihs $1. 3244 40 $1. 35 44] $1. 25-1. 30 4 
SSE TRS ee 1.37% 40 1. 45 44 1, 35 4 
Plumbers 
os I ae Be ae 1. 25 44 1. 20 44 | 1, 1214-1. 18% 4 
(Se he apenas 28 1. 25 40-44 1. 25 44 1. 25 ‘ 
Stonecutters : 
ein actin tabuielinhiien 1. 20 44 1. 25 44 1. 1214) 10-44 
EERE Era 1. 25 44 1. 25 44 1. 25 % 
Laborers: 
| REI ee See .40-. 65 44-40 . 40-. 50 44-60 50-. 6214 4 
EE, a. a ts - 40-. 65 44-40 - 421%. 50 44-60 50-. 621 44 
Metal trades 
Blacksmiths: 
ae . 60-. 65 44-50 - 00-. 75 50 75-. 8714) 
IRE 2 er . 60-. 65 44-50 - 0O-. 77 40-50 75-. 87% 44 
Boilermakers: 
ES ae ee . 60-. 75 44-48 60-. 74 50 75-. 85 
i a a tn £2 - 60-.75 44-48 60-. 74 44 75-. 85 4 
Machinists 
SE eee . 55-. 70 44-54 . 60-. 74 50 75-. 80 44 
elt ne apelin i EE . 60-. 70 44-54 . 60-.74 40-50 75-. 85 4 
Iron molders: 
Fe alii iets avandyotekiemanmaieed . 60-. 70 45-54 . 60-.75 44-50 75-. 8144) 4 
RRR . 60-. 70 45-54 - 60-75 44-50 75-. 8114) 4 
Sheet-metal workers: 
SR RUT RF 1.07% 44 90 44 1.12% “4 
TI ti sees heenarpnitnclip-acteniheagial 1.15 44 90 44 1.12% 4 
Street railways 
Conductors and motormen: 
A a RES See 2, 60 48 3. 60 48 4, 63 4§ 
REE TER BE 2,60 48 3, 60 48 4, 63 4 
Linemen: 
ts sila sain ah ithe npe-ciliniaiaiaell .72-. 78 44 92% 44 97 rn 
RR IRERIS Sa Mare” .72-.78 44 92% 44 97 mM 
Shedmen 
eats, SE Rt arn ay TR Babs . 54-. 56 44 - 51%. 59 44 52 4Hi 
EF PR eel . 54. 56 44 - 514--. 59 44 52 444 
Electricians: 
ERIE a GRE a Te . 55-. 65 44 . 61 44 .70 4 
RE STS a Ai . 55-. 65 44 <= 44 70 4 
Trackmen and laborers: 
ER SES TL Rete AA IED . 45-. 59 48 . 35-. 42 44 . -. 59 4 
cise cutee basaiind dalstin . 45-. 59 48 . 35-, 42 44 . 50-. 59 “ 
Printing trades 
Compositors, machine and 
hand, news: Per week Per week Per week 
hy ERE EA TS Bite 46. 50 461% 46. 50 46 48. 00 { 
ET Se Sem apee 47. 50 461% 47.00 46 48. 00 4) 
Compositors, machine and 
hand, job: 
SR SRR ee a 35. 00-42. 00 44-48 39. 60 44-48 45. 00 44-48 
REISS ie) RRR 35. 00-42. 00 44-46 39. 60 44-48 45. 00 44-48 
Pressmen, news 
ee eo 45. 50 48 45. 00 48 48. 00 4 
SS eee eeree en aeeaaed 46. 50 As 45. 00 48 48. 00 # 
Pressmen, job 
RL ES ey 36. 00-42. 00 44-48 39. 60 44-48 45. 00 4448 
ERE 0 a RETO 36. 00-42. 00 44-45 39. 60 44446 45. 00 444 
Bookbinders 
A AR i AE A St 36. 00-40. 00 44-48 | 35. 20-42. 00 44-48 45. 00 4 
Fi De RS Ss 36. 00-40. 00 44-48 | 35. 20-42. 00 44-48 45. 00 444i 
Bindery girls 7 
I nse Kista as sand stibinesanahes ences 16. 80-18. 00 48 12. 00-18. 00 44-48 23. 00 4448 
Rk ON gaaT a ceraaanar 16. 80-18. 00 48 | 12.00-18.00 44-48 23. 00 44-4 
1 Maximum rates. 3 1-man car operators, 54% cents extra per hour 
2 1-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour. 4 1-manc ar operators, 6 cents extra per hour 
[966]. 
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TABLE 2—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS OCCU- 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1929 AND 1930—Continued 
































r Quebec Montreal Ottawa 
Occupation H H H 
rene '. Wage rate per week Wage rate | per week| Waeerate | por week 
Building trades 
avers: Per hour Per hour Per hour 
weg BE $1.00 54 $1.20 | 24-50 $1. 25 44 
7 ee oe ae 1.00| 44-54 1. 20 44-50 1. 25 44 
Carpenters: 
d EE nk REE te .50 -.60| 54-60 80+ . 85 44-55 .90 44 
} 600... ec caiatinediesnntibe ne .50 -.60| 44-54 85 | 44-55 - 90 44 
} Electrical workers: 
10-4 aN to ES 50 -. 65 54 .70- .80 44-4614, . 80 44 
00) | ot tibhas oameatiinwe 50 -. 65 44-54 .75- .90 444614 . 80 44 
inters: 
Bg Ct 50 -. 60 54 65-.80 | 44-4914 .70 44 
4 0 ES 1 ESTEE .50 -. 60 44-54 - 65- . 85 44-4914 -70 44 
Plasterers: 
ee NE RS eee eee 1. 00 54 1. 00-1. 15 44-4914 1.00 44 
oe RE Sn. ie eee 1.00 44-54 1.05 44-4914 1.00 44 
Plumbers 
4 1960 TS REORE, cn ctl coconk .50 -.60 54-60 . 85 44 1.00 44 
44 RS Ce Sa .50 -.60 44-60 . 90 44 1.05 44 
Stonecutters 
4 I ne .60 -.80 48-60 . 75 .90 44 1.05 44 
4 WOO: cA didubtides <b céecdcs5. .60 -.80 44-60 . 75-1. 00 44 1. 05 44 
Laborers 
4 | Ro? ree .30 -.45 54-60 .35- .40 55-60 . 45-. 50 44-54 
4 SE. 25 CE .30 -.45 | 44-60 -35- .45 | 44-60 -45-.50 | 44-54 
. Blacksmiths: 
mM RR 0 ES a ee -50 -.60 50-54 .60- .70 44-58 55-. 65 50 
4 <2 .50 -.60| 50-54 - 60- . 44-58 55-. 65 50 
Boilermakers 
RR ee re .40 -. 65 54 . 50-- . 85 47-58 . 60-. 75 44-50 
eae Se 40 -.65 54 . O- . 85 47-58 - O-. 75 44-50 
Machinists: 
ee eee .40 -.60 50-54 . O- .80 44-58 60-. 70 44-50 
i ee OS .45 -.65| 50-54 . 50- . 80 44-58 60-.70 | 44-50 
Iron molders 
4 RE . 87\4-. 57 60 -60- .82%4| 45-55 . 55-. 68 44-50 
4 ee er . 37%. 57 60 -65- .8244; 44-49 . 55-. 68 44-50 
Sheet-metal workers: 
44-48 . ilo et ee .50 -.65 54 75 50 - 95 44 
44-48 ee ae, | -50 -. 65 44-54 - 80 44 1.00 44 
mM Street railways 
4 
Conductors and motormen: 
so Ae ET 2.48 60 . 51 70 1.50 50 
Tp Oh anand cca 2.50 60 . 55 70 2.50 50 
__ ee .45 -.50 6614 51 60 . 50 54 
BES Ee, 8 .45 -.50 661% . 55 60 - 50 54 
BETS ee .34 -.60 49-70 .31- . 53 63-70 . 39-. 51 54 
BRE SS oe .34 -. 60 47-70 .34- . 57 63-70 . 39. 51 54 
ee ee .48 -.54 4914 . 51- . 57 50 - 55 54 
ge ae Eo .45 -.54 47 . 55- . 61 50 - 55 54 
Be. . 35 60 . 38 60 .44-. 48 54 
i ce . 35 60 . 39 54 . 38. 48 54 
Compositors, machine and 
Per week Per week Fer week 
OID. cccesindeh 2 LS tapes $31. 00 48 $38. 00-44. 00 48 $44. 00 i$, 
a 31. 00 48 | 38.00-44.00 48 44.00 
and 
5 I a 31.00 48 | 36. 00-42. 00 44-48 35. 00-40. 00 44448 
<M Giacacneenad 31.00 48 | 36. 00-42. 00 44-48 35. 00-40. 00 44-48 
1 Maximum rates. 2 1-man car operators, 5 cents extra per hour, 


[967] 
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TABLE 2.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR PER WEEK IN VARIOUS oOccy 
PATIONS IN SPECIFIED CANADIAN CITIES, 1929 AND 1930—Continued ~ 








Quebec Montreal 





Occupation 
Hours 


Wage rate per week 


Wage rate 











Printing trades—Contd. 
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Rates of wages paid to certain groups of railroad employees ar 
shown in Table 3: 


TABLE 3.—RATES OF WAGES OF CANADIAN STEAM-RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, 1l9zx-s 
AND 1929-30 


| 
, . , , 
| Train service (cents } | Engine service (cents 
| per mile) per mile) 








Occupation 


1927-28 1929-30 19.°7-28 








Conductors: | Locomotive eonner: 
g . 4 Passenger -_-_ .....--| 6 16-7. 16 6. 16-7. 16 
Freight, through ’ . Freight _- __---| 684-876) 6.844% 
Freight, way é Locomotive firemen: 
Brakemen: Ree 4. 56-5. 
0 Ee 5. 
Freight, through _. 
Freight, way 


5. 7 4. 56-5. 78 
00-6. 5 5. 00-6. 5 











In Table 4 daily wages in coal mining in Canada in September, 
1928-29, and in September, 1930, are presented. The 8-hour day 
prevails except for surface laborers, machinists, carpenters, and black- 
smiths in Nova Scotia, whose day is 8% hours. 
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apie 4. -WAGES IN COAL MINING IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1928-29, AND SEP- 



















































{ 
OCCp, TEMBER, 1930 
a ; | 
a Daily wages ! Daily wages ! 
1 SY OSes SR 
- ality and occupation | | Locality and occupation | 
Hou | September, September, || | September, | September, 
- wal 1928-29 1930 1928-29 1930 
et 
Nova Scotia # Alberta—Continued 
ontract miners - -- --- 8 $6. 65 | 4 $6.69 || Laborers, underground... $4. 40-4. 67 $4. 40-4. 67 
4s and miners. - ------ : $4.15 | 54.15 || Laborers, surface....... 4. 15-441 4. 15-4. 41 
48 oisting engineers -_--. __| 4.15) 4. 25 || Machinists--....-..----, 4. 85-5. 77 4. 85-5..77 
rivers...------------- 3. 60 | 3. 60 || Carpenters... _......-- | 5. 45-5. 77 5. 45-5. 77 
44-48 ratticemen..--. ------ 3.65 | 4.73 || Blacksmiths............; 5. 45-5. 77 5. 45-5. 77 
44-48 npmen....------- a 3. 90 | 3. 93 
aborers, underground 3.35 3. 45 Vancouver Island’ | 
48 aborers, surface__-- --- 3. 25 3: 40 
48 fachinists. -.--.-.--- 4.15 4.15 || Contract miners-----.... 46.75 46.71 
arpenters...--------- 3. 85 3. 88 || Machine miners. --. -- _- 54.81 54.81 
rm jacksmiths...------- 4. 00 4.05 || Hand miners---.---.-.-. 54.52 54.52 
43 Hoisting engineers ___- -- 5. 39 5. 39 
Alberta ® 0 SS Pe Pere 4.13 4, 13 
= Bratticemen __.-__..-.-- 4.35 4.35 
ontract miners... .-- 47.85 47.78 || Pumpmen..--__..-_----- 3. 96 3. 96 
7 achine miners - --- - -- 5 5. 85-7. 00 5 5. 85-7. 00 || Laborers, underground. 3. 97 3. 97 
» are and miners- .-.------- 5 5. 20-5. 57 5 5. 20-5. 57 || Laborers, surface -- ____- 3. 76 3. 76 
Joisting engineers_-. ... 5. 65-6. 20 5. 65-6. 20 || Machinists. ._._....-._- 5. 40 5. 40 
ee eee eo ey | 485-5. 25 4. 85-5. 25 || Carpenters. --.--...-.--| 4. 83 4. 83 
icemen..-.--..----- | 5. 20-5. 57 5. 20-5. 57 || Blacksmiths_.__..-.--_- 5. 11 5.11 
1927-% SOME oho 4. | 4. 40-4. 95 4. 40-4. 95 | 








| Some engineers, pumpmen, firemen, etc., work 7 days per week. 

?In Nova Scotia in most of the mines from February 1, 1928, to January 31, 1930, a bonus to be paid quar- 
rly on profits was agreed upon. 

} Average earnings per day on contract, per ton, etc., certain collieries only; approximate. 

‘ Average earnings per day on on ton, ete. 

‘Minimum rate per day when not working on contract, per ton, yard, etc. 

i ‘ Including also 3 mines in Southeastern British Columbia 

’ No figures for Chinese employees included. 


cents 













6-7. 16 


Wages in Marseille, France 





4-4, 76 

6-51 REPORT from John S. Calvert, American consul at Marseille, 

7 dated February 11, 1931, gives the wages in effect in that city 
1a number of occupations in the latter part of 1930. 

The following statement shows the average daily wages in different 
ber, Mpccupations in Marseille in 1930, conversions into United States 
day (arurrency being made on the basis of the exchange value of the franc 
ack. tor 1930-—3.92 cents. 

Average daily wages Average daily wage 
Bricklayers, skilled _ - - - - - $1. 53 | Carpenters.....-.--.---- $1. 49-1. 96 
Bricklayers, unskilled _ - - - 1. 37 | Ditech diggers- ---------- 1. 29 
Stonemasons... _.______- 1. 57 | House painters _ _- - -- ---- 1. 41 
oppersmiths___.____-_- 1. 41 | Truckmen_____--_------ 1. 57 
eckemites......-..-.u- 1. 37-1. 57 | Quarry workers-_--_-- -- - - 1. 37 
a S88 "eee Se 





Wages in Various Industries and Localities in Italy 

Wages on Public Works 
HE Bollettino del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale, published 
by the Italian Ministry of Corporations, Rome, in its issue of 


beptember—October, 1930, pre (p.311) the following average rates 
er hour, paid on public works in Italy as of August 31, 1930. 


[969] . 
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TABLE 1.—-RATES OF WAGES PER HOUR PAID ON PUBLIC WORKS IN VARIOUS (ITIRpg 
OF ITALY, AS OF AUGUST 31, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.23 cents] 
















































































—=—_— ‘and 
Labor ers 
Brick- | Car- | Black- . Cement} Assist- - 
City layers | penters| smiths | 7°!ers | Masons|, overs! ants Fi on 
rst Second 
class Class M 
— Hi 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cony le 
, _ RS Be ee 19.9] 2029| 2.9] 188] 220] 199) 157] 146 > 43; - 
0 ES Sa 15.8 16.7 15.7 16.7 17.8 16. 7 14. 6 13. 1 123 
J et a an 18.3 18.3 18.3 18.3 20.9 20. 9 15.7 14. 6 15 
15.7 15.7 15.7 
LRM: Sa I to to 15.7 14.6 19.4 to 13.6 13.1); 123 
16.7 16.7 16.7 
2 ESREREENG SRREPT Ge 2 14.9 14.9 15. 2 13.3 15.2 14.9 11.0 10. 5 | 9.4 : 
Rani nd<c54d- oecsin 19.4] 194| 199] 199] 29] 146] 94] 146) 135 feu 
FSET ES aS 16.2 17.5 16. 2 16. 2 16.2 16.7 15. 2 13. 6 9.9 S) 
| SOE, se Rate 15.2 16. 5 13. 6 16. 5 15.4 15.7 13.1 10.7 9.4 
[ “PSS SF ae eae © 17.3 17.8 17.8 16.7 15.7 16. 2 10. 5 11.5 10.5 Pp 
MER SL SE le a 12.6 13.3 14.4 19. 6 15.7 13.3 10. 5 8.9 will E 
SRR URI GES GP. "ES eae = 15.7 17.5 17.5 17.5 22.8 17.0 15, 2 14.4 nods 
NRE AE TORR 13.6] 136] 144] 13.6] 152] 136] 118] 86> 7i EiBst 
, ERG SE 2. “PR SES 15.2 15.2 15. 2 15.2 20. 5 15. 2 10.5 10. 5 | 9.7 
ie oe 141] 154] 194] 194] 15.4] 194] 11.5] 10.2 74 (i 
IN oe veininn dh i hi gt neal 17.0 16. 2 17.0 17.0 17.5 17.0 10.5 10. 5 | &4 
Catensero..........-.....-.- 15.7} 183] 183] 157| 183| 15.7 9.7] 10.2 78 Ir 
el ETE ETT ORRS 11.6] 11.6] 11.6] 126] 11.6] 121 8.1 93) &4 hi 
ARES RTE Se a 13.1 13.1 13.1 13.1 19.6 13.1 9.7 8. 6 | 7.3 n 
v 
Per cent of regular rate paid extra | 
for— $ 
——— — V 
Engi- | ®t © | Wagon | Chauf- 
City neers |. “FS. | drivers Overtime I 
and elec- m 
tricians Work on} N ight 
First 2 There- holidays work 
hours after 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents . 
yet: BE 22.0 20.9 15.7 25. 1 20 30 50 100 I 
(TREES S Rae ieeae sy See 16,7 . 16.7 14.1 15.7 15 30 35 50 e 
REG id caldltnot PRA we 22.0 = : 15.7 25.1 30 30 100 10 
Paenidi-obycocounaesncuse 15.7 i Se ee eee 20 20 5O 100 
19. 6 $ 
Trento_____-_- pipivibaden dads 15. 2 15. 2 11.2 WAS. ccdeccain . as ween , 
,; eee cers es 20.9 19.9 13.9 19.9 25  ,» Serene J 
RS ESTA SELES oo 18.0 ey erat 17.5 20 40 50 % 
GE RIN ae tis 18.3 16.0 13.1 17.5 25 7 ee Ma 
p RE RY parr een eee os 19. 4 16.7 15.7 18.3 30 | 0 
ae RT 18.3 dD raat ae 20 20 25 5 
) NRA, Rag ae Bi 24.8 9) 5 ee eS 20 |) =e “ 
| RRS Sete € CEng re SES Fees ee ee 20 20 40 40 
SR eRe, Sener 15. 2 14.6 13.1 EE i I ks. ny —s 
EL OE eae 20.7 15.7 10.5 19.6 15 15 25 5 
TN Seer Re |} eeegeres 10.5 13.1 10 20 35 
Se... ss ninsindiondams 26. 2 20.9 10.5 18.3 20 20 =e 
tien adctebtopiaah bud 14.4 11.8 ef See 15 15 40 al 
Dik cte ninnakionmeuna Suse 13. 6 13. 6 10.5 14.4 10 10 25 v0 
Wage Rates of Agricultural Workers 


TABLE 2 shows the average daily wage rates of farm laborers in 
Italy in August, 1930, taken from the same official source as above: 


[970] 
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TaBLE 2—-RATES OF WAGES PER JAY FOR AGRICULTURAL LABOR IN VARIOUS 
SECTIONS OF ITALY, AUGUST, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira= 5.23 cents] 























Type of district Men Women Boys 
Cents Cents Cents 
 Mountainous districts... _...._.- gE eS ES 7 2 Sees 65-90 37-61 34-55 
Hilly distMNl. .cececn2------------- paige ead pom m6 pan mrerclipan Dietsenanilap 67-88 35-53 34-53 
Level GIG tied hd ns hb erect oop neyas forsee e -9~9~singnesoganunce 72-95 36-58 39-67 
Miscellaneous Occupations 


SpecraAL Circular No. 32, issued by the division of regional informa- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United 
States Department of Commerce, under date of August 15, 1930, and 
prepared by the office of the commercial attaché of the American 
Embassy at Rome with the assistance of American consuls in Italy, 
states that the wages of maids, cooks, etc., range from 15% to 400 lire 
($7.85 to $20.92) per month. Trained nurses for children receive as 
much as 600 lire ($31.38). Male servants are paid from 300 to 500 
lire ($15.69 to $26.15) and chauffeurs up to 1,000 lire ($52.30) per 
month. Capable stenographic and clerical employees speaking and 
writing English readily obtain from 1,200 to 1,500 lire ($62.76 to 
$78.45) per month; clerks are paid slightly less. Such employees 
working only in Italian get from 600 to 900 lire ($31.38 to $47.07). 
Double-salary is paid at Christmas and usually also in the summer. 


Wage Rates in Shipyards in the Province of Trieste 


Tue following data on wages paid in the shipyards of the Province 
of Trieste are taken from a report from Howard A. Bowman, Amer- 
ican consul at Trieste, containing the provisions of an agreement 
entered into October 17, 1930. 

Table 3 shows the minimum hourly rates paid in the various 
shipyards of the Province: 


<a TABLE 3.—-MINIMUM HOURLY RATES OF WAGES IN THE SHIPYARDS OF TRIESTE 
PROVINCE, ITALY, OCTOBER, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira= 5.23 cents] 











Minimum hourly rates 
paid at— 
Class of workers mtnieiaane 
San Roco pee “y 
shipyards 
Cents Cents 
Specialized workers---........-.-.---- 17.0 16.7 
Qualified workers --................--- 12.8 12.6 
Specialized laborers_--...........-.-.- 11.5 1L.2 
Ordinary laborers--........-..--..---- 11.0 10.5 
Apprentices: 
Under 16 years......-.-.-.------- 3.1 3.1 
ji ARG 6.3 6.3 
5D £0 FP POUR... ne nceninctenn-asis 8.4 8&4 
Female employees, under 16 years: 
RAE, had wnpuedwuseosbaece od 4.2 42 
Machine operators --_.--.-.......-- 3.4 3.1 
Female employees, over 16 years: 
i ones lic cceseces 6.5 6.3 
Machine operators --....-....---- 5.2 5.2 
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The overtime rate for the first two hours is 20 per cent over the regy. J " 
lar rate, for the next three hours 40 per cent, and thereafter 80) pe 
cent. The rate for holidays is 45 per cent over the regular rate fo, 7 = 
the first eight hours and 75 per cent thereafter. The rate for nigh; 
work is 20 per cent extra. 

Wages in the Cement Industry ‘ 
B 

THE wage scale in an agreement made November 28, 1930, between J ¢ 
the employees engaged in the cement industry in Civitavecchia B 
Santa Marinella, and Segni and their employers is given in I] Lavon 9 
Fascista (Rome), December 18, 1930. The more important scales * 
are given in Table 4: i 

TABLE 4.-HOURLY WAGES IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY , 
[Conversions into U. 8. currency on basis of lira= 5.23 cents] 
‘ poem 9 I 
ccupation chia an 
Santa Mari- Segni 
nella I 
ce bent i 
i 
Quarry I 
Diggers_-_____- adie as dalle asia $0. 115 $0. 107 
eae es Be ee es 
Laborers, second class_-_-__............-..- AI ‘Vest lcdestencad 
Boys, under 18 years______. isle tthdiiaticnataai Rae . 071 .071 
Factory 
Packers and shippers ---_---............-- ss See ae 
Laborers not in rotation. --...........--. - 105 . 078 
Laborers in rotation... .-............-..-- . 120 . 084 
RNIB "SE OLESEN Ser sopra . 063 . 042 
Foundry workers. -.-_..................- - 144 -118 
Workshop 
Specialized workers-----.............---- - 146 - 120 
Qualified workers. --_.._.....-....--..--.. . 120 . 097 
Apprentices, 16 to 18 years_____....-__._- - 073 . 063 
2 get bi GML Ald EE 105 078 
pS SE ee a ee rer a Meas eet as re . 026 














Occupational Rates in Rome, October, 1930 





TaBLE 5 shows the average rates in effect in Rome, as of July 31, 
1930, as given in Capitolium (Rome), issue of October, 1930 (p. 270): 
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TaBLE 5.—-RATES OF PAY PER HOUR IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN ROME, AS OF 
JULY 31, 1930 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira=5.23 cents] 























J for Rate | Rate 
ught Trace and occupation per Trade and occupation per 
; hour | hour 
Building trades Cte. |) Woodworking trades—Continued 
Bricklayers... .------- a --| 17.6, Furniture makers—Continued, Cts. 
Bricklayers’ helpers ae SS: aE Se 15.3 | Tracers, first class_-_._- aie k a ee 19. 4 
4 Carpenters and joiners -.--_-...........--- 18.0 | Tracers, second class......._._....______ 18.0 
veen Carpenters’ helpers... ............-- , 16. 5 | Tracers, third class_..._..._- to SESE. 15. 4 
hia Blacksmiths and masons-------.....-.-_--- -| 18.0) PE ee attics sep -decesn on -| 20.9 
’ Mosaic workers__-.-..-----.---- aia ares oon 17. 9 || Joiners, first clags_...........-...-.....-_.- 19. 4 
yOro Plasterers... .-2--n~--------------------- 22. 2 || Joiners, second class___..--.--......-........| 18.0 
al Cement workers... .....--.--- sate tee F 19, 1 |; Joiners, third class ---............-...-...- | 16.7 
ales WENO oi oiec5.2- <o00s0 i cceusonens 16.2 || Joiners, machinists......_____- ate 12 19.4 
I IS neo ss ak eekly 14. 4 || Joiners, preparers ---------_-------.__-_-- 20. 9 
: a aan 11.2 
Engineering trades a ee ee oe ae 24.1 
eae itters 18.3 Printing trades 
Turners.---------- ee ese -| 17.3 || trand compositors, first class 20. 4 
PATS CRT SONS 16. 2 eee atatme che 9x bea igi gin aera 
Laborers 12.0 Hand compositors, second class ---___.____. 18.5 
iumbers, first class... Eas eee Oe 26, 2 ERT Cop a a a 23. 2 
P Ss 5 gal ama pares 50, 4 || Monotype operators, first class _______-__ 20. 4 
Homer Shird class "e7927° 17.9 || Monotype operators, second class-__________ 16. 3 
Plumbers’ helpers__- -.. LocBai 11.8 | rani gens pe moi a thenaweneenws] 20. 4 
Electricians, installers __-- - | 22.1] Sa wom ot tel ches mene pach x > 
Electricians, first class | 17.2) FR a wg athe ee oe ~~ 
Electricians, second class_- | 14.1] Fone, my nnemagied a: hei gepadanaeee ss 9. 3 
Electricians’ helpers_____ | g 5 || Folders (women), first class___-----..-_. = 9.5 
Sarre tiny aor — Dae cee 8.3 
nhs ookbinders (men), first class_.__________- 18.5 
Woodworking trades a roam, "oe a. Skee nk ae 
, ookbinders (women), first class.________- | 9<£.5 
Far a | 22.9 | Bookbinders (women), second class. -______. | 83 
Carvel. ascend class... “"""""| 49.4 || Extra hands, first class. -...-...-....--..-...- 15. 5 
Carvers, ee ee ee 16. 7 Extra hands, second class - - ----------------- 13.3 





An agreement made between the bakers and their employers in 
Rome, effective February 16, 1931, provides the following hourly 


wage rates: ' 


Small loaves: Cents 
PS bo. ts cs cha hee be oe ee 16. 7 
EESTI ONG SE RTE Sage) 16. 7 
ERIE See Tie ee ee ae ee ee 13. 1 
ee CUNOUN oat Be... Oo .. suena 11.0 

Larger loaves: 

18. 3 


SE chi diati i) diisai nines ch aad koa cae a+ Soe eae 
nn CmnNnfe tis Lid Ue Aaa. sc Bk ces nce 
i Ph. .4. satin rchoawapeaetnns ce 
a ER A 


Machinists and Metal Workers 


In Il Lavoro Fascista, December 31, 1930, is given an agreement 
recently made between the machinists and metal workers of the 
Province of Rome and their employers. Two scales are given, one 

_ for Rome and the other for the Province outside the city of Rome. 
Pieceworkers are given a rate so that fast workers may receive an 
amount 25 per cent in excess of the time rate in Rome and 20 per 
cent outside. For overtime 20 per cent extra is paid for the first 
two hours, 40 per cent for the next three hours, and 60 per cent 
thereafter. For work on holidays, 40 per cent extra is paid for the 
first four hours, then 50 per cent extra. For night work, 15 per 


cent extra is paid. 





' Data are from Tl Lavoro Fascista, Feb. 14, 1931. 
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TABLE 6.—HOURLY WAGES OF MACHINISTS AND METAL WORKERS 


[Conversions on basis ef lire=5.23 cents] 














Occupation group In Rome 7 of 
Specialized workers---_-._-__..--- ES $0. 178 $0. 157 
CE WOT 8. nn ncinccctseceons . 136 . 126 
Specialized laborers... ...-.........-.---- . 120 - 110 
ill A I - 115 - 105 
Apprentices, 18 to 20 years. __._._..-__--- .076 . 068 
Apprentices, 16 to 18 years________.__-__-- . 063 . 047 
Women, Group A_____- ss a iedh teas . 063 . 052 
PP aa nee teetioninks avons : . 052 . 047 
PIE i nth E incn pa toeiae tithe an niten aaah . 031 . 026 














Wages in Venice, August, 1930 


TABLE 7 shows the wages in various industries and occupations in 
the city of Venice, as given in Rivista di Venezia, August, 1930 (p. 14): 
TABLE 7.—-RATES OF WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN VENICE, AUGUST, 193 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of lira= 5.23 cents] 





= —- 

















Trade and occupation | ——_ Trade and occupation | : a 
Printing trades | Pe. Building trades—C ontinued Per 
| wee h our 
Hand compositors, first class ___.....__._-- | $10.72 || Bricklayers’ apprentices__............__- | $0. 136 
Linotype operators___--_-_----- Ass de 2k | 11.82 || Bricklayers’ helpers under 18 years__---_- . 118 
I, SE I  ciicernt adabieuen- | 10.72 || Bricklayers’ helpers over 18 years --.-.__- 18 
Pressmen, second class ___......._.----__-- = 8 2 a ae ae ee ee oe oe ee . 194 
Lithographers, first class ___.........._.--- 11.77 { .157 
Lithographers, second class___.....___..--- 10. 93 || Joiners, skilled workers__.............---- to 
Lithographers, third class.............._.- 10. 25 1.170 
Bookbinders, first class_____......--- inne 10. 72 || Joiners, qualified, first class -__......._.- . 144 
Bookbinders, second class_-__----_--.._---- 9. 15 || Joiners, qualified, second class__.__---.-- 103 
Lithographic machine operators, first class_| 4.08 || Joiners, apprentices, 17 to 19 years___-_-- . 078 
Lithographic machine operators, second 
pea SSS Spe sie rcs gee EE 7 3. 56 Per 
Lithographic machine operators, third | day 
class - - - -----....---------------------- 3.14 || Metal workers............---------..-- "a 1. 18 
Metal workers’ helpers, 18 to 21 years -- --- 89 
Building trades Per Metal workers’ apprentices, under 18 years_. 37 
hour Electricians, first class.....................| 1.57 
I: TI gi ccnccinimains eaten . 194 |} Electricians, second class___.........-.-- 1. 36 
Painters, second class. .................... . 170 |} Electricians, third class_.............._-- 1.15 
. 157 || Electricians’ helpers..............--._--_- . 52 
I Se ed to 
| . 167 








The overtime rate in the printing industry is 20 per cent over the 
regular rate for the first two hours, 30 per cent thereafter; double 
time is paid for night work and for work on holidays. The overtime 
rate for bricklayers is 20 per cent above the regular rate. Masons and 
joiners receive 20 per cent extra for overtime and 50 per cent extra for 
work on holidays. Painters are paid 10 per cent extra for overtime, 
15 per cent extra for holidays, and 60 per cent extra for night work. 
Electricians receive 30 per cent extra for the first two hours of over- 
time, 50 per cent extra thereafter until midnight, and 80 per cent 
extra thereafter. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Summary for February, 1931 


MPLOYMENT increased less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in 
February, 1931, as compared with January, 1931, and pay-roll 
totals increased 4.7 per cent, according to reports made to the Bureau 


The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments re- 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the total 
pay rolls for one week, for both January and February, together with 
the per cent of change in February, are shown in the following 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
1931 













———— 




























































































Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
roll wed (1 week) ee 
Industrial group ; a an ; Web “an 
anuary, ebru- anuary, ebruary, 
1931’ | ary, 1931 | CPange | “1931 1931” | Change 
1. Manufacturing_.______.___-- 2,877,351 2,899,867 |1+1.4 'ss4, 691,718 ($69,695,860 | 147.5 
2, Coal mining___.._......------ 342,662 | 337,456 | -—1.5 7,870,788 | 8,018,296 +1.9 
iY  i.|.j.§ Caan 122,417 | 122,879] +0.4 3,477,591 | 3,923,361 | +128 
) 220,245 | 214,577 | -—2.6 | 4,393,197 | 4,094, 935 —6.8 
$. Metalliferous mining____.__- 43, 596 41,658 | —4.4 | 1,066,104 | 1,059, 126 —0,7 
4, Quarrying and nonmetallic 
Sine tcer-.c0.-<-- 26, 293 27,181 | +3.4 547, 991 591, 740 +8.0 
5, Crude petroleum produc- 
ae es Or a 25, 721 25,149 | —2.2 902, 172 883, 582 —2.1 
6 Pu utilities__...___._____-- 708,508 | 700,207 | —1.2 | 21,315,997 | 21,333, 540 +0.1 
Telephone and telegraph - - - 320, 664 | 316,335 | —1.4 | 9,230,229 | 9, 083, 707 —1.6 
Power, light, and water____- 242,806 | 239,316 | —1.4]| 7,534,010 | 7,617,943| +11 
Electric railroad operation 
and maintenance, exclu- 
sive of car shops -_.---.---- 145, 038 144,556 | —0.3)| 4,551,758 | 4,631, 890 +1.8 
1. ES a ES a 333,200 | 323,594 -—2.9 | 8,429,653 8, 255,815 —2.1 
i Sa edtstipad 61, 851 60,999 | —L4 re 904, 359 1, 923, 752 +10 
Regios. Jen 271, 349 | 262, 595 —3.2 525, 294 | 6, 332, 063 —3.0 
FF Se 154,165 | 157,116 | +1.9 | 22,539,234 | 2 2,616, 234 +3.0 
9. Canning and preserving____- 30, 885 30,473 | —1.3 517, 003 545, 641 +5.5 
10. Laundries__........_..._.----| 28, 040 27,884 | —0.6 529, 337 523, 260 —1,1 
ll. Dyeing and cleaning--__-__, 4, 635 4,555 —1,7 103, 614 100, 152 —3.3 
yA eee ae 4,575,056 |4, 575, 140 +(3) |108, 513,611 ‘113, 623, 246 +4,7 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
New England ¢................... 415,126 | 420,925 | +1.4 | $9, 676,044 | $9, 960, 983 +2.9 
Middle | RSET EES Ds 1, 404, 143 |1, 405,045 | -+0.1 | 36,094,375 | 37, 320, 503 +3. 4 
East North Central ¢._........--- 1, 257, 342 |1, 267,065 | -+0.8 | 29, 552,356 | 32,940,683 | +115 
West North Central 7..........__- 300,290 | 296,458} —1.3 | 7,220,525 | 7,309,994| +12 
South Atlantic #_...............-- 464,797 | 468,667) +0.8 | 8, 946, 381 9, 146, 665 +2, 2 
East South Central *.______._____- 191, 956 191,816 | —0.1 3, 356, 856 | 3, 406, 769 +1.5 
West South Central #©__.________. 184, 434 182,017 | —1.3 | 4,271,203 | 4,276,489 +0. 1 
TE ibn de~ 2 <n sonns 99, 234 87,905 | —11.4 | 2,573,675 | 2,296,373 | —10.8 
Lite.) 3 ae 257, 734 255, 242 —1.0| 6,822,196 | 6, 964, 787 +2.1 
All divisions._........._.__- 4,575,056 4,575,140 | +(°) (108,513,611 |113, 623, 246 +4.7 












* Tilinois. 


West V 


‘Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
Oklaho 
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, including total, are unweighted. 


, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
orth Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 


: ~ ma, Texas. 
xico, ‘ WwW ing. 
- Crisona, 0, nes nee New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming 
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! Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 2, 


p. 207, the remaining per cents of 
? Cash payments only; see text, p. 223. 
* Less one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
‘ Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
' New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
" Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri 
‘ Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, N. 
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Employment was practically unchanged in February as compared 
with January, the actual increase, as shown by the combined tu ta): 
having been 84 employees, or less ‘than one-tenth of 1 percent. The 
increase of 4.7 per cent in pay-roll totals, however, represents an :ddj- 
tion of $5,109,635 to employees’ earnings in February. 

The per cents of change shown for the total figures represent only 
the changes in the establishments reporting, as the figures o/ the 
several groups are not weighted accords ing to the relative i IMporitance 
of each industry. 

Increased employment in February was shown in 4 of the 15 indus- 
trial groups: Manufacturing, 1.4 per cent; anthracite mining, 0.4 per 
cent; quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 3.4 per cent; hotels, 1.9 per 
cent. 

Decreased employment was shown in February in each of the 
remaining 11 groups: Bituminous coal mining, 2.6 per cent; metal. 
liferous mining, 4.4 per cent; crude petroleum producing, 2.2 per cent: 
telephone and telegraph, 1 4 per cent; power-light-water, 1.4 per cent: 
electric railroads, 0.3 per cent; w holesale trade, 1.4 per cent; retail 
trade, 3.2 per cent; canning and preserving, 1. 3 per cent; laundries 
0.6 per cent; dyeing and cleaning, 1.7 per cent each. 

Pay-roll totals were greater in February than in January in manv- 
facturing, anthracite mining, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 
power-light-water, electric railroads, wholesale trade, hotels, and 
canning “and preserving. 

There were increases in employment in February in 4 of the 9 geo- 
graphic divisions, the New England division leading with an increase 
of 1.4 per cent, followed by the East North Central, South Atlantic, 
and Middle Atlantic divisions with less than 1 per cent each. 

The notable decrease in employment in February was 11.4 per cent 
in the Mountain division and was due to the ending of the season in 
the beet-sugar industry and to the decreases in the mining industries, 
which also caused the Mountain division to be the only division show- 
ing decreased pay-roll totals in February. 


PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN FEBRUARY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH 
JANUARY, 1931, AND FEBRUARY, 1930 








Per capita | Per cent of change Feb- 
weekly ruary, 1931, compared 
earnings with— 
in 
February, | January, | February, 
1931 1931 1930 





Industrial group 





. Manufacturing ‘ 2 +6.1 —10.0 
2. Coal mining: 
Anthracite . - +12.3 —2.6 
i i ; aon 19. 08 —4.5 —25. 2 
; 25. 42 +3.9 —16.6 
. Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 21.77 +4.3 —11.3 
5. Crude petroleum producing 35. 13 (4) —2.0 
. Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph 28. 72 
I Te 31. 83 
— railroads ‘ 32. 04 


ak y: 31. 54 

NE nits 4 EES DD Sie eee Tee 24.11 

8. Hotels (cash payments only) +. a ge lenge yeah 2 op tgp gies 16. 65 
y poms ~ Sygate emeat a aa A PER 17. 91 
- Laundries__..._._- PR ARB ot DEES EOD: PB mye ae 18. 77 
. Dyeing and cleaning - 21.99 


24. 83 


+4. 5 


oe 


() 


+-(), 4 


99 
— 4.6 


—10.7 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 


AdSteE tke 
SN) OQnonwe 








+ 
al to 








1No Sitieen, 3 Data not available 
? The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
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Per capita earnings for February, 1931, given in the preceding table, 
must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of wages; they are 
actual per capita weekly earnings computed by dividing the total 
number of employees reported into the total amount of pay roll in 
the week reported, and the ‘“‘number of employees”’ includes all per- 
sons who worked any part of the period reported—that is, part-time 
workers as well as full-time workers. 

Comparisons are made with per capita earnings in January, 1931, 
and with February, 1930, where data are available. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on Class. I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown in 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of De- 
cember, 1930, and January, 1931, instead of for February and March, 
1931, consequently the figures can not be combined with those pre- 
sented in the foregoing table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, CLASS I RAILROADS 
































Employment Amount of pay roll in entire | 
month 
u- Per | Per 
o Industry | cent of | | cent of 
4 Dee. 15, | Jan. 15, epee December, | January, | “ange 
i 1930 1931 | S930” | 931 | 
4 rahe 2st Mi "Eee ae 
0- Class I railroads............---. | 1,340,470 | 1,317,817 | —1.6 | $185,396, 509 | $182, 908, 075 | —1.3 


| 





The total number of employees included in this summary is approxi- 
mately 5,900,000, whose combined earnings in one week amounted to 
$155,000,000. 


1. Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in 
February, 1931 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, January and February, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in February, 1931, 

increased 1.4 per cent as compared with January and pay-roll 
totals increased 7.5 per cent. Those changes are based upon returns 
made by 13,377 identical establishments in 54 of the chief manu- 
facturing industries in the United States, having in February, 2,772,219 
employees whose combined earnings in one week were $66,567,283. 

Regularly manufacturing employment and pay rolls show a marked 
upward trend in February, following the customary decreases in 
January due to inventory taking and repairs, and the increases in 
February this year compare favorably with those in the years prior 
to 1930; in February, 1930, the increase in employment was only 0.1 
per cent and the increase in pay rolls only 3.5 per cent. 

The bureau’s weighted index of employment for botany” 1931, is 
74.1, as compared with 73.1 for January, 1931, 75.1 for December, 
1930, and 90.3 for February, 1930; the index of pay-roll totals for 
February, 1931, is 67.0, as compared with 62.3 for January, 1931, 
67.4 for December, 1930, and 90.7 for February, 1930. The monthly 
average for 1926 equals 100. 


46860° —31——-14 [977] 
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Eight of the 12 groups of manufacturing industries showed employ. 
ment gains in February, and 10 groups showed pay-roll gains. Th 
textile group gained 4.1 per cent in employment, leather 3.5 per cent, 
stone-clay-glass 2.3 per cent, and tobacco 10.2 per cent. Pay-ro]| 
gains included 23.5 per cent in the vehicles group, 13.5 per cent jy 
leather, 11.6 per cent in textiles, 10.5 per cent in stone-clay-glass, and 
over 6 per cent each in the iron and steel and the other metals groups. 
Decreases were shown in both items in the food and the paper groups, 
and in employment alone in the chemicals group and the group of 
miscellaneous industries. . 

Increased employment in February was shown in 31 of the 54 
separate industries and increased pay rolls in 43 industries. The 
outstanding gains were 13.8 per cent in stoves, 11.9 per cent in cigars, 
8.8 per cent in woolen and worsted goods, over 7 per cent each in 
millinery and carpets; and about 6 per cent each in both men’s and 
women’s clothing, shirts, stamped ware, cast-iron pipe, and hosiery, 
and 4.5 per cent in boots and shoes. Automobiles gained 2.4 per cent: 
the iron and steel industry, 0.4 per cent; and cotton goods, 0.2 per 
cent. In nearly every instance pay-roll increases were much greater 
than employment increases. The notable pay-roll increases were 52.5 
per cent in automobiles, 24.9 per cent in carpets, 22.3 per cent each in 
stoves and stamped ware, and between 11 and 18 per cent each in § 
of the textile industries and in cement and glass. 

There were no decreases in employment in February of especial 
significance. 

Four of the 10 industries surveyed but not included in the bureau's 
indexes reported increased employment in February as compared with 
January, these being: Rayon, 0.5 per cent; jewelry, 2.9 per cent; paint 
and varnish, 1.2 per cent; and beverages, 1.2 per cent. Decreased 
employment in February was shown as follows: Radio, 5.4 per cent; 
aircraft, 4.8 per cent; rubber goods, 0.2 per cent; beet sugar, 76.1 
per cent; cash registers, etc., 2.5 per cent; and typewriters, 1.6 per 
cent. 

The beet-sugar industry reaches its minimum employment point in 
February or March; typewriters and supplies are presented for 
the first time in this comparison for January and February. 

Six of the 9 geographic divisions reported increased employment 
in February, the New England division leading with a gain of 2.3 per 
cent, followed by the East North Central with a gain of 1.6 per cent 
and the South Atlantic with a gain of 1.3 per cent. The West North 
Central and the Mountain divisions both show decreased employiient 
owing to the beet-sugar industry’s ended season; the Pacific division 
reported a drop of 1 per cent. 
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spLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 


BY 




























ent, 
-roll 
it in 
and 
ups, 
Ups, 
D of 


Industry 


ood and kindred products 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 

ing 
Confectionery - -. ----------- 


. 4 San CRMs iies-caenhnccae 
a i Pa ae ah ee ae 
he Bekins ite cuinanons 


Sugar refining, cane-__------ 


xtiles and their products _- 
Cotton goods--.-..---..------ 
Hosiery and knit goods ----- 
a 
‘Woolen and worsted goods-- 
Carpets and rugs 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 
oe as 
Clothiae, s9em S.......-.... 
Shirts and collars _---------- 
Clothing, Women’s - - - - ----- 
Millinery and lace goods- --- 


n and steel and their 


ras, 
h in 
and 
ery, 
ent: 
per 
ater 
92.5 
h in 
in 8 


Cast-iron pipe--......------- 
Structural-iron work -------- 
Foundry and machine-shop 
0 
Hiettaitee s-cocesee see 
Machine tools. -...-.------- 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 


Clal 


au’s 
vith 
aint 
ised 


nt, umber and its products ___- 





6.1 
per 














Lumber, sawmnills- -_--_----_- 
Lumber, millwork... __----- 
i a 


ther and its products___- 
Leet nn vs nnodcneo cs 
Boots and shoes----......--- 


t in 
for 
aper and printing. .._______. 


Paper and pulp__.____-..-_- 
>< aaa 
Printing, book and job-.--. 
Printing, newspapers ___-_-_- 


ent 
per 
‘ent 
rth 
ent 
10n 


Fertilizers 


etal profuch, other than 
iron and 


products 





See footnotes at end of table, 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


1, 056 
112 


115 
140 


156 
217 


190 


Number on pay roll 








January, 
1931 


227, 535 


89, 348 
35, 903 
11, 672 
16, 462 

625 


9, 525 
508, 278 


160, 798 
79, 807 








56, 278 | 


47, 


155 | 


15,719 | 


36, 020 
54, 682 
15, 951 
28, 942 
12, 926 


544, 129 
225, 517 
8, 621 

25, 212 
195, 601 
24, 547 


23, 373 











Per 
cent of 
February, | “28nge 
1931 

225, 127 (1) 
86, 911 —2.7 
36, 249 +1.0 
11,730 +0.5 
16,222, —1.5 
64, 659 +0. 1 

9, 356 —1.8 

528, 603 (4) 

161, 116 +0. 2 
84, 361 +5. 7 
58,081 | +3.2 
51,328 +88 
16, 835 | +7.1 
37,023 | +2.8 
58, 152 +6. 3 
16, 969 +6.4 
30, 866 +6. 6 
13,872 | +7.3 

546, 616 (!) 

226,458  +0.4 

9,105 +5.6 
24,236 | —3.9 

196,663 | +0.5 
24,382 | —0. 
22, 945 —18 
26, 383 —1.6 
16, 444 | +13.8 

165, 320 (1) 
87, 382 —0.5 
2A, 937 +2.2 
53, 001 +1.5 

™ 373 () 

22, 796 —0.1 
100, 577 | +4.5 
} 

208, 914 () 
53, 360 —0.2 
23, 662 —1.3 
53, 687 —2.0 
78, 205 —1.2 

100, 103 (1) 
.88, 032 —0.3 
10, 955 +0.9 
51, 116 —1.7 
96, 770 (?) 
17, 490 +1.4 
26, 518 +1.4 
17, 062 +1.2 
35,700 | +4.2 
42, 847 () 
16,140 | +6.0 
26, 707 —0.6 
58,430, (') 

9,356 | +0. 
49, 074 | +11.9 























— of vk and roll 

January, | February, 
1931 1931 

$5, 823, 695 | $5, 700, 956 
2, 393, 863 2, 267, 071 
657, 369 641, 791 
381, 050 392, 934 
415, 150 415, 863 
1, 707, 599 1, 704, 596 
268, 664 278, 701 
8, 823,024 | 9, 788, 727 
2, 291, 189 2, 310, 380 
1, 269, 875 1, 419, 595 
1, 006, 367 1, 117, 449 
951, 707 1, 103, 568 
309, 470 , 538 
849, 600 952, 180 
999, 240 1, 166, 169 
210, 127 234, 890 
678, 301 801, 756 
257, 148 296, 202 
| 12,810,214 | 13, 633, 965 
. 400, 921 5, 969, 066 
175, 161 189, 102 
642, 074 615, 639 
4, 603,965 | 4,786, 166 
481, 216 487,477 
548, 935 558, 062 
643, 288 643, 700 
314, 654 384, 753 
2,847,183 | 2,955, 924 
1, 413, 061 1, 424, 440 
482, 936 506, 467 
951, 186 1, 025, 017 
2,144,140 | 2,439, 845 
514, 163 530, 222 
1, 629, 977 1, 909, 623 
6, 730,935 | 6,700,229 
1, 287, 481 1, 338, 806 
504, 080 509, 303 
1, 834, 285 1, 772, 703 
3, 105,089 ; 3,079,417 
2,826,398 | 2,891, 452 
979, 926 1, 017, 697 
180, 524 180, 290 
1, 665,948 | 1,693, 465 
1,990,005 | 2,206,334 
403, 638 457, 499 
487, 932 518, 080 
332, 036 361, 626 
766, 399 869, 129 
915, 257 984, 752 
290, 220 355, 368 
625, 037 629, 384 
788, 090 800, 273 
144, 269 145, 662 
643, 821 654, 611 





cent of 
change 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN‘ ICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 19: l, BY 
INDUSTRIES—Continued 
vm wn mn oea = i = ——— 
Number on pay roll Te _ roll 
Estab- Per | Per 
Industry lish- | ns —| cent of | he cent of 
ments January, | February, change | January, | February, Change 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
Vehicles for land transpor- 

ON aii Siig i i et tenes 1, 246 399, 173 404, 014 (1) | $8,502,629 $11,223,278 =) 
Automobiles... ..........--- 206 265, 171 271,615 | +2.4 | 4,849,545 | 7,397,123 +io; 
Carriages and wagons.-____-_| 51 716 755 | +5.4 14, 582 15, 891 +9.) 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad_-_______-- 441 29, 023 29,027 | +(2) 864, 861 878, 633 +15 
Car building and repairing, | 
steam-railroad - -_-.....-.- 548 104, 263 102,617 | —1.6| 2,773,641 | 2,931,631 +5; 
Miscellaneous industries____- 494 275, 067 272, 102 () | 7,184,972 7, 241, 548 (!) 
Agricultural implements_-_- 82 19, 814 19, 340 —2.4 | 485, 179 483, 766 ~(,3 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies- --..-_-_- 210 160, 634 160,257 | —0.2 | 4,270,888 | 4,363,515 +29 
Pianos and organs. __-....-- 68 5, 800 5,639 | —2.8 | 140, 761 130,388 ~7.4 
Rubber boots and shoes- - -- 10 | 13, 968 13,662 | —2.2 260, 110 225,247 | -134 
Automobile tires and inner | 
SS ee Sor teey. | 35 | 37, 436 37,038 | —1.1 900,466 | 1,022,540 +32 
Shipbuilding ---..........__- 89 37,415 36, 166 —3. 1, 037, 568 1, 016, 092 —21 
Total—54 industries | 
used in computing 
index numbers ofem- | 
ployment and pay 
ro}____...___.....__..._| 18,377 2,739,977 2, 772, 219 (4) 61,386,542 66,567, 283 (1) 
Industries added since Feb- 

ruary, 1929, for which data | 

for the index-base year 

(1926) are not available _____ 906 137, 374 127, 648 (’) 3,305,176 | 3,128,577 (3) 
RES ory peers waa 17 19, 889 | 19,998 | +0.5 404, 996 406, 107 +0,3 
I aig ith ccdatdiabicinniape te dee 42 23, 540 | 22,260 | —5.4 524, 143 482, 874 -7.9 
RESO La ean 41 | 8, 865 8,440 | —4.8 268, 527 265, 135 ~L9 
Cs See ee a 152 12, 977 13,349 | +2.9 292, 275 274, 990 —5.9 
Paint and varnish. ______-_- 233 | 14, 520 14,688 | +1.2 386, 402 406, 600 +5.) 
Rubber goods, other than 

boots, shoes, tires, and 
eae 71 | 13, 095 13, 063 —0. 2 | 302, 433 300, 780 —(.5 
DN IS, 65. n sn Renan on 68 | 10, 813 2,586 | —76.1 208, 763 87,422 | —i8.1 
Beverages.....___....-.--- 231; 10,417} 10,543; +1.2| 305,822] 312,300; +421 
Cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and“ calculating | 
| EEE E PSE 45 17, 543 17, 100 —2.5 | 499, 015 481, 386 —3.5 
Typewriters and supplies... 6 5, 715 5, 621 —1.6 | 112, 800 110, 983 —1.6 
All industries__________. 14,283 2,877,351 | 2,599, 867 (3) 64,691,718 | 69, 695, 860 (3) 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
l ’ 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS‘ | | 
; 
pS Ts Se on 1, 521 321, 214 328, 725 +2.3 $6,957, 295 $7,278,119 | +46 
Middle Atlantic__........__.__- 3, 598 856, 415 861, 682 +0.6 21,007,922 21,981,348 9 +42 
East North Central... _.._____- 3,467 | 909,226; 923,985 | +1.6 20,452,837 | 23,812,143 +16.4 
West North Central__...___.__- 1, 337 161, 934 161,259 | —0.4 3,833,806 | 3,917, 204 +22 
Se SIE = - -dccenceneccs 1,721 300, 298 304,109  +1.3 5, 298,459 | 5,540,788 | +4! 
East South Central___.._._____- 692 105, 110 105,212 | +0.1 1,780,399 | 1,879,826 +i.! 
West South Central_-......_.._- 810 86, 010 86, 479 +0. 5 1,857,255 | 1,901,609 +23 
pd hea IE Sc 301 | 33, 719 | 26,007 | —22.9 815, 817 | 685, 246 | — 16.0 
CY Riek le RE Kt a 836 | 103,425 | 102,409 | —1.0 | 2,588,928 | 2,699,487 | +45 
All divisions___........_- 14, 283 | 2,877,351 2,899, 867 (3) 





64,691,718 | 69, 695, 960 | 





1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, w here! 


proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures 


ma} 


represent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 
? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. ; 
3 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding «uns 
are unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting. 


4 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 
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TaBLe 2-—PER_CENT OF CAANGE, JANUARY, 1931, TO FEBRUARY, 1931—12 GROUPS OF 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL’ OF 54 INDUSTRIES INCLUDED IN 
INDEX 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the index numbers of 
the several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industries] 























Per cent of change Per cent of change 
January to January to 
February, 1931 | February, 1931 
Group Group 
Number! Amount | Number Amount 
on pay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll | roll roll 
Food and kindred products-.-_ -- —0.8 —1.8 Metal products, other than iron 
Textiles and their products- --_- +4.1 +11.6 || amd steel___......_.._________. +1.4 +6.5 
Iron and steel and their products.| +0.6 +6.3 || Tobacco products__....________. +10. 2 +1.6 
Lumber and its products- ---.--- . +04 +3.7 || Vehicles for land transportation. +0. 3 +23. 5 
Leather and its products-_----_--- +3. 5 +13.5 || Miscellaneous industries_______- —11 +0. 7 
Paper and printing----.-...-.-.-. —1.2 —0.6 
Chemicals and allied products..| —0.7 +2.4 Total—54 industries._...| +1.4 +7.5 
Stone, Clay, and glass products..| +2.3 +10. 5 




















Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, February, 1931, with February, 1930 


Tue level of employment in manufacturing industries in February, 
1931, was 17.9 per cent below the level of February, 1930, and pay-roll 
totals were 26.1 per cent lower. 
Each of the 54 industries had fewer employees in February, 1931, 
than in February, 1930, the outstanding decreases having been 43.3 
per cent in carriages and wagons; 37.5 per cent and 37.3 per cent, 
respectively, in agricultural implements and machine tools; from 20 to 
30 per cent each, in carpets, shirts, structural-iron work, hardware, 
foundry and machine-shop products, stoves, sawmills, millwork, 
furniture, fertilizers, fists Aa refining, brick, glass, automobiles, 
steam railroad car building, electrical goods, and rubber boots and 
shoes. The iron and steel, cotton goods, and shipbuilding industries 
lost slightly over 17 per cent each of their employees over the 12- 
month interval. 
Among the 12 groups of industries the losses in employment were 
over 20 per cent each in lumber, vehicles, iron and steel, and the group 
of miscellaneous industries; the losses were between 13.1 per cent and 
19.3 per cent each in the leather, textile, chemical, nonferrous metal, 
and stone-clay-glass groups; in the remaining groups the losses were 
8.4 Se cent in paper, 7.6 per cent in food, and 6 per cent in tobacco. 
he smallest decreases in employment in February in the several 
geographic divisions, ranging from 15.2 per cent to 16.9 per cent were 
in the South Atlantic, New England, Middle Atlantic, and West 
North Central division; the greatest decrease, 24 per cent, was in the 
West South Central division. 
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TABLE 3.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFAC. 
TURING INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY, 1931, WITH FEBRUARY, 1930 


[The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are w, ighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 














Per cent of change 


February, 193!, 
compared with 
February, 1930 














— 
— 


Per cent of « hange 


February, 


1Y3] 


compared with’ 
February, 1939 











Industry Industry eee 
Number| A mount Number| A mount 
on pay | of pay on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll” 
Food and kindred products_.| —7.6 —9.8 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat —8.5 —7.8 Be nts dtd vowpeesadtii cages —14.9 16,5 
eon cm ecedan SRR ER are oh te tis —6.8 —11.] 
Confectionery -.........-.-- —4.8 —12.5 RINSE —25. 4 ORR 
i Ee —3.4 +11 Petroleum refining - ~~ ___--- —20. 4 —19,3 
BI nickd Gitsine dct benae ce scien —11.9 —16.1 
) Sees et tes —7.3 —10.8 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, came--_-_-____- —11.1 —10.5 Bs cb ditab enone Siarvidtees —19,3 —%, 5 
| SRP SESE ere —13.9 21.0 
Textiles and their products... —14.5 —19.4 Brick, tile, and terra cotta_.| —22.9 —32.8 
Cottom goods..............- —17.4 —22.2 EE wie lintrnacnagomteniiilin —14.0 —4.4 
Hosiery and knit goods-_-_-_-- —15.3 —26.1 cM AT Tee ereet ts | eee wee —21.2 —25, 1 
Da sc... save as —13.1 —18.2 
Woolen and worsted goods_| —11.8 —10.7 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs____.____-- —27.8 —27.1 iron and steel___.___________- —17.0 —26,7 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and enameled 
on bean es ones | —4.9 —3.0 esl Sa Rant epee —12.5 —15.1 
Clothing, men’s__.__..-.--- —15.7 —24.6 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars__-_--_----_- —21.3 —31.0 ENE SA —19.0 —30.7 
Clothing, women’s--__-___--- —6.4 —14.6 
Millinery and lace goods__.| —13.7 —23.0 || Tobaeco products___________- —6.0 —18,3 
Chewing and smoking to- 
Iron and steel and their bacco and snuff__..______- —0.1 —9,3 
ee ee —22.5 —35.4 Cigars and cigarettes - -_.._- —6.7 —19.6 
Iron and steel_-__.__-.-___-- —17.3 -—30. 8 
Cast-iron pipe.___........-. — 16.0 —22.9 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Structural ironwork- -----_-- —20.0 —30. 8 ih ERLE SIE 5 = SPOR —22.7 —3L5 
Foundry and machine-shop | Automobiles__.............; —22.1 —34. 1 
SIL: ledBion ho nne sed —26. 1 —39. 6 Carriages and wagons_.....| —43.3 —45.7 
0 ee eee ee —20. 2 —35. 6 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools_-____.....__-- —37.3 —49.9 electric-railroad._....__._- —11.5 —14.2 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating ap- steam-railroad____..._...- —23.9 —30.0 
EEE ae 5 Sa —16.2 —26.9 
GRPON . .ii 6.222 PESNAE SIGE: —25.7 —35. 5 || Miscellaneous industries_____ —21.5 —30.4 
bw ae implements_..| —37.5 —47,3 
Lumber and its products._.... —27.3 —37.3 Electrical machinery, ap- | —21.8 —30.0 
Lumber, sawmniills_--___-___- —30. 2 —42.3 paratus, and supplies__.-- 
Lumber, millwork______-.-- —21.8 —29.8 Pianos and organs..____.___ —16.8 —32.2 
WUPMNNOO alg oa ou e255. Oe. —23. 5 —32. 4 Rubber boots and shoes....| —26.4 —49.0 
Automobile tires and inner 
Leather and its products___.| —13.1 —20.2 fT er eg —15.1 —25.6 
PERE Ge eae Se ee —13.7 —20. 3 Shipbuilding--~____......__- —17.1 —22.8 
Boots and shoes-_--_--___.--- —13.0 —20. 2 ——--  -- 
Total— industries__... —17.9 26,1 
Paper and printing_________- —8.4 —12,2 
Paper and pulp-__-________-- —14.3 —21.5 
Paper boxes. __..._._.___.-- —10.1 —15.4 
Printing, book and job--__- —7.8 —12.3 
Printing, newspapers-______ —3.1 —5.6 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION ! GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—Ccontd. 
fl ee —15.8 —22.4 || West South Central_....._____- —24.0 —27.5 
Middle Atiantic__...........__-. —16.0 0 TRB ic ewtinawwiowacdnd —19.8 — 25,2 
East North Central__........_- —20.7 rea i a —19.6 — 25.6 
West North Central__....._____ —16.9 —21.0 ———___—— | — es 
South Atlantic. _...........____ —15,2 —22.1 All divisions.__......__.. —17,1 — 26.1 
East South Central_...._______- —21.8 —29.1 




















1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 201. 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly earnings in February, 1931, for each of 
the 64 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, together with per cents of change in February, 1931, as 
compared with January, 1931, and February, 1930, are shown in 
able 4. 
’ Per capita earnings in February, 1931, for the combined 54 chief 
manufacturing industries of the United States, upon which the 
bureau’s indexes of employment and pay rolls are based, were 6.1 per 
cent higher than in January, 1931, and 10.0 per cent lower than 
February, 1930. 
The actual average per capita weekly earnings in February, 1931, 
for the 54 manufacturing industries were $24.01; the average per 
capita earnings for all of the 64 manufacturing industries surveyed 
were $24.03. 
Per capita earnings given in Table 4 must not be confused with 
full-time weekly rates of wages. They are actual per capita weekly 
earnings computed by dividing the total number of employees reported 
into the total amount of pay roll in the week reported, and the ‘‘num- 
ber of employees” includes all persons who worked any part of the 
period reported—that is, part-time workers as well as full-time 
workers. 
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Taste 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
FEBRUARY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY, 1931, AND FEBRUARY, 1930 





























Per cent of change 
Per capita February, 1931, com- 
weekly pared with— 
Industry earnings ip| __ 
February, 
1931 January, | February, 
1931 1930 
Food and kindred products: 
Sleuguereen meet mating... ok. $26. 08 —2.7 +0.9 
Confectionery - _---._- PL apabatlitd«¢ sae pudd oeneeeds onan ea 17.71 —3.3 —8.1 
i ERE ah & 0 APIS TER aber acre, SW pers or matey oe Shas 33. 50 +2. 6 +4.5 
aE SS en dbwaecaduaeumiaustheud 25. 64 +1.7 —4.9 
I tee, CE ok Si OS 8 en ss lawn a uunaane 26. 36 —0.2 —3.6 
ns edi cneen thee ebans Henmchasomubetwubdeed 29. 79 +5. 6 +0. 5 
Textiles and their products: 
ee shh iin lc dden ee cedldekotens 14. 34 +0. 6 —5.6 
Hosiery and knit goods__..............._-._.- SEC Pe ey, 16. 83 +5.8 —13.0 
re eS sek S. cecsiatebeteaee 19. 24 +7.6 —5.8 
ie i pide dmensnabne dures 21. 50 +6. 5 +1.5 
a ai Re ace A gS A a at peel ANE 22. 96 +16. 6 +1.0 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. _._................-...-.-..-..--- 25. 72 +9. 0 +1.9 
Ne lhl win Bem ocancbighteeapee 20. 05 +9.7 —10.8 
ee en seiaed 13. 84 +5. 1 —12.3 
Ce een ahd die eatoabbebun 25. 98 +10. 8 —8.9 
po EER ORES, FETE 21. 35 +7.3 —10.6 
Iron and steel and their products: 
cise nc uidptistin mmabigninaebediinin 26. 36 +10. 1 —16.1 
EE TT a As ae 20. 77 +2.2 —8.1 
I cae ss uieeadanhine | 25. 40 —0.3 —13.6 
Foundry and machine-shop products -.._.__.....-...---.----.-- 24. 34 +3. 4 —18,2 
ec eududibambecweoe 19. 99 +2.0 —19.2 
i lll neeerece 24. 32 +3.5 —20.0 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus_____- 24. 40 +1.7 —12.8 
Te eo adn cbndelednebincewsnes 23. 40 +7.4 —13.1 
Lumber and its products: 
pF TE ee ay ee | 16. 30 +1.3 —17.2 
ee cal bebiicasnes wil 20. 31 +2.6 —10. 2 
nn  . csnumewecsceciinneeedsesaneoees | 19. 34 +6. 1 —11.8 
Leather and its products: 
eee nn ccccswcacseuceneccssda 23. 26 +3. 2 —7.9 
ates nk eu aReiak sa cccdemelatelmenetennes 18. 99 +12. 2 —8.3 
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TaBLe 4.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRI}: IN 
FEBRUARY, 1931, AND COMPARISON WITH JANUARY, 1931, AND FEBRUARY, 1930— 
Continued 
| “7 
Per cent of change 
Per capita | February, 1931, com. 
weekly pared with— 
Industry earnings in | = a 
February, | ae 
1931 January, | February 
| 1981 1930" 
Paper and printing: 
gt ee Bs 1S 6 a a Se eS ee ee $25. 09 | +4.2 —~7 
ESSER Sot ath. OSS ae Ra, S Sa ei ails 21. 52 | +2. 4 5g 
eee Tes © ae ean : 33. 02 | —1.3 a+ 
Printing, newspapers_-_-.........-....----.--...--. ~osminphharion <i 39. 38 +0. 4 | ~24 
Chemicals and allied products: 
0 SESE Se RE SEE DN See eee eee Ce ee 26. 76 +4.2 td 
ER EE ee a eee pagdeiet-eil 16. 46 —1.0) —47 
Petroisam refining. - .....-...-....2.....- stb st ES eRe | 33. 13 +3.4 +1] 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
ier Re IR ee eS ' - 26. 16 +11.8 8 3 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___._.._._._.__..__- .| 19. 54 +4.8 —12.8 
Roe RRR cer RO: ek Cae : 21. 19 7.6 —12.0 
SES Se SRC eee. ae Se ae the bwal 24. 35 +8.9 af 7 
Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Stamped and enameled ware_______.._________- ot 22. 02 +15. 5 | —27 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_-__.-.____-_- Ri Fp A eee ae 23. 57 +1.3 | —14,7 
Tobacco products: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff____- : m3 15. 57 +0.9 —R7 
i i a ls. ks J ccaieations 13. 34 —9. 1 —13,7 
Vehicles for land transportation: 
te ial ES aes eee 27. 23 +48. 9 | —15,4 
EE a eee oe “ABA 21. 05 +3. 3 | —3.9 
Car building and repairing, electric-railroad - - ___. hs 30. 27 +1.6 —28 
Car building and repairing, steam-railroad_. eet OG me ae 2 28. 57 +7.4 —7.7 
Miscellaneous industries: 
Agricultural implements - . ------- Rise ei htcitinplis 5. 01 2.1 —15.7 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and ‘supplies - Res oe kes, easa 27. 23 +2.4 —10,2 
Tee ee die Mlacqjiccteabacn cs 23. 12 | —4,7 18.3 
Rubber boots and shoes ________.___.----.-._--- Ae a 16. 49 | —114 —30.9 
Autom tee ene tnmer tubes. .......................--.-...- 27. 61 +4.3 —12.7 
EE RSE LS, ES LTR 28. 10 | +1.3 6.9 
Industries added since February, 1929, for which data for the index- 
base year (1926) are not available: 
ECE: Sea = 2 AGES Nae Pe CRB TS, eat Re a reek 20. 31 | —0.2 —6.4 
: ES FATES EE SE PS TED TaN en aE RN TE a ES 21. 69 | —2.6 —H.4 
‘ a i i a a a ree 31.41 | +3.7 —3.5 
C en a ee a eee, a ee eee ee eee apes 20. 60 —8.5 4 —19, 5 
RRR SE oh REP Se eee 27. 68 +4.0 | —1.5 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes_- 23. 03 —0.3 | —14.1 
I I Sod ok i ee) soe « et eatas cosmehidbekakbalniltingiewmes= 33. 81 +75. 1 (1) 
I ee ia i ae a en eo ee 29. 62 +0.9 | ) 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines _ __- 28. 15 —1.1 | (1) 
Typewriters and supplies____..._......------- = Aen lt ot Sas pihelingi a 19.7 (?) (') 
1 Data not available. 2 No change. 
‘ 
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Index Numbers of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing 
Industries 


TaBLE 5 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the Fain index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to February, 1931, together with the average indexes 
for each of the years 1923 to 1930, inclusive. 


Taste 5, -GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO FEBRUARY, 1931 


{Monthly average, 1926= 100] 





—— — 
=——— 
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-24 Employment Pay-roll totals 

“4.5 ae ieee ee pee 

ty | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 1929 | 1980 1931 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 

, pe | bt BA 2 | 7 — Be WBE <0 “ 

j 

38 Jan.....106. 61103. 8| 97.9|100. 4 97.3) 91.6) 95.2 90. 2 73. 1) 95.8) 98. 6) 93. 9) 08.0) 94. 9} 89.6) 94.5) 87.6) 62.3 

12.0 Feb... 108 4/105. 1| 99. 7,101. 5, 99.0) 93.0) 97.4) 90.3) 74. 1) 99. 4.103. 8| $9. 3/102. 2.100. 6| 93. 9/101. 8| 90. 7| 67.0 

47 Mar. _/110. 8104. 9/100. 4)102. 0 99. 5) 93.7] 98.6, 89.8)... __ 104. 7/103. 3|100. 8|103. 4 102. 0} 95. 2103.9) 90. 8) __.__ 

. \pr_.-|100. 8 102, 8/100. 2101. 0) 98. 6) 93. 3) 98.1) $9.1)... 105. 7,101. 1) 98. 3/101. 5|100. 8) 93. 8|104. 6) 89. 8). _- 

27 May .|110. 8} 98. 8| 98.9) 99. 8) 97.6) 93.0] 99.2) 87. 7/____- 109. 4) 96. 5| 98. 5) 99.8) 99. 8) 94. 1/104. 8) 87. 6|_____ 

4.7 June..|110. 9} 95. 6 98.0) 99. 3° 97.0) 93. 1) 98.8) 85. 5)... -/109. 3) 90. 8) 95.7) 99.7 97. 4) 94. 2102. 8) 84.1) _____ 
July - -|109. 2} 92.3) 97. 2) 97.7, 95.0) 92.2) 98.2 81.6)... _- 104. 3) 84. 3) 93.5 95.2) 93.0) 91. 2! 98.2) 75.9)_____ 

8.7 Aug.../108. 5| 92. 5| 97.8} 98.7 95. 1| 93.6) 98.6, 79.9). __ 103.7) 87.2) 95.4 98.7 95.0) 94. 2102.1) 73.9) _____ 

3.7 Sept . _/108, 6| 94. 3} 98. 9/100.3 95.8) 95.0) 99.3) 79.7)__.-- 104. 4) 89.8) 94.4 99.3) 94. 1) 95. 4/102. 6) 74. 2). ___ 
Oct ..-|/108. 1} 95. 6 100. 4/100. 7 95.3! 95.9) 98.3 78. 6|_.._- 106.8 92. 4/100. 4/102. 9 95. 2) 99. 0/102. 3) 72.7)... 

5.4 Nov. .|107. 4) 95. 5100. 7) 99.5 93. 5| 95. 4) 94.8) 76, 5)... 105. 4, 91. 4/100. 4 99.6, 91.6) 96.1) 95.1) 68.3)____- 

7) Dec...|105. 4| 97. 3100. 8} 98.9 92.6) 95.5) 91.9) 75.1)... 103. 2; 95. 7|101. 6, 99.8, 93.2) 97. 7) 92.0) 67. 4! _.___ 

Tt Ay_...|108, 8) 98.2 99.2 100.0 96.4 93.8] 97.5 83.7173. 6 1043 94.6) 97.7 100.0 96.5) 94, 5:100.4 80,31 64,7 

} | I 











1 Average for 2 months. 


Index numbers showing relatively the variation in number of 
persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufac- 
turing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and in 
each of the 12 groups of industries, and also general indexes for the 
combined 12 groups of industries, are shown in Table 6 for February 
and December, 1930, and January and February, 1931. 

In computing the general indexes and the group indexes the index 
numbers of separate industries are weighted according to the relative 
oe of the industries. 

ollowing Table 6 are two charts which represent the 54 separate 
industries combined and show the course of pay-roll totals as well as 
the course of employment for each month of the years 1926 to 1930, 
and for January and February, 1931. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTU Ring 
--* et emaameaae FEBRUARY AND DECEMBER, 1930, AND JANUARY AND FEBR' ARY 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


{Monthly average, i1926= 100] 








Employment Pay-roll totals 
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1931 





General index 


Food and kindred prod- | 


ucts 
Slaughtering and meat 


packing 
Confectionery 


Sugar refining, cane__.__- 
— and their prod- 


Cotton goods__..._....... 
Hosiery and knit goods___ 
Silk goods 
; and worsted 


Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars__.__---_- 
Clothing, women’s 
Millinery and lace goods_. 


Iron and steel and their 
products 


u 
Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe_____- : 
Structural ironwork _-____- 
Foundry and machine 
shop products 


Machine tools______.____- 
Steam fittings and steam 
and hot-water heating 


Leather and its products __ 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing. —_ 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job-__- 
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Chemicals 
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tate 6._INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, FEBRUARY AND DECEMBER, 1930, AND JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 
1931 Continued 



































= Employment Pay-roll totals 

— Industry 1930 an 1930 1931 

— Febru- | Decem-| Janu- | Febru- | Febru- | Decem-| Janu- | Febru- 
= ary ber ary ary ary ber ary ary 

7 ei 

— Metal products other 

67 than iron and steel_____- 85, 2 72.4 69.7 70.7 85. 1 64.3 58.6 62,4 
= Stamped and enameled 

_ WOlO. <scddarteeecncs 83. 1 72.0 68. 6 72.7 78.9 64. 6 54.8 67.0 
49.3 Brass, bronze, and cop- 

: per products. ........-- 86. 2 72.6 70. 2 69.8 87. 5 64. 2 60. 1 60. 6 
mg Tobacco products_________. 91.1 86.9) (77.7 85.6 84.8 82.2 68, 2 69.3 
bag Chewing and smoking | 
ge tobacco and snuff-_--_- 93.9 | 87.7 93. 7 93.8 97.1 82.3 87.2 88. 1 
i Cigars and eigarettes____- 90.7 86. 8 75.6 84. 6 83.3 82.2 65.9 67.0 
o23 Vehicles for land trans- 

portatiom................- 86.5 66.8 66.7 66.9 89.0 58.8 49.4 61.0 
Automobiles_-----.-...--.-- 91.8 70. 6 69. 9 71.5 90. 2 54.0 38. 9 59. 4 
= Carriages and wagons.| 642/ 395] 345| 364| 707| 401| 35.2 38. 4 
es ) Car building and repair- 
Rf ing, electric-railroad -__. 90.1, 80.5 79. 7 79. 7 91.3 79. 8 77.1 78.3 
= Car building and repair- 
"19 ing, steam-railroad - -__. 81.6 | 62. 6 63. 1 62. 1 87.8 62.4 58. 2 61.5 
ts Miscellaneous industries__| 103.6 83.0 82,2 81.3 105.7 76.0 73.1 73.6 
Of 9 Agricultural implements_ 121.3 | 72.9 77.6 75.8 126. 4 59. 0 66. 8 66. 6 
89 9 Electrical machinery, ap- “ 
eo paratus, and supplies__- 112.1 | 89, 2 87.9 87.7 115. 0 83. 6 78.8 80. 5 
r'9 Pianos and organs_____--- 50. 6 46.8 43. 3 42. 1 45. 1 39. 5 33. 1 30. 6 
73 9 Rubber boots and shoes... 925 | 76.0/ 697] 681 93.0] 65.2] 547 47.4 
“ Automobile tires and in- 
es. SS ee 80. 2 | 67.1 68. 9 68. 1 81.9 55. 2 59. 0 60. 9 
re iin eg ined 21.0 | 105. 0 103. 7 100. 3 124. 6 105. 3 98. 3 96. 2 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in February, 1931 


Reports as to working time of employees in February were receive; 
from 11,579 establishments in 62 manufacturing industries. Two pe 
cent of the establishments were idle, while employees in 57 per cen; 
of the establishments were working full time and employees in 41 pe, 
cent were working part time. 

Employees in the establishments in operation in February wep 
working an average of 90 per cent of full time or 1 per cent more thay 
in January. 

The 41 per cent of the establishments working part time in February 
averaged 76 per cent of full-time operation. 


TABLE 7.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUS TRiIgs 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN FEBRUARY, 1931 





a 
— 





Per cent of estab- 
- ; || Average per cent of 
lishments in full time reported 


Establishments | 
reporting which employ- oni 
| ees worked— y 
Industry 
| 
| 





All oper- | Establish. 
Full Part ating ments 

time time establish- operating 
ments part time 


Food and kindred products “ | 81 18 
Slaughtering and meat ni ine i] 78 22 
| REE: . 280 39 | 
ae CREM CRIS PGS * AT 16 
EELS ee an ape SS 19 
AD. ddnctiosanettiras«sspiaboal - 
GE SR a, Sas. 54 


Textiles and their aauemen 33 
Cotton goods_. 43 
Hoisery and knit “goods_- 33 
Silk goods 17 
Woolen and worsted goods._________- 29 
Carpets and rugs 65 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 43 
Clothing, men’s ; 41 
Shirts and collars 30 
Clothing, women’s_.--._............-- = 23 
Millinery and lace goods 31 


Iron and steel and their presusts 68 
Iron and steel 36 
Cast-iron pipe 79 
Structural ironwork 62 
Foundry and machine-shop products _.- 7 

8 

















SRSSLOFL SSRAS 


SUISEZES SSLESSLESLAS SSRKESS 


& 


Machine tools 

Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus_-__..............--. 
t 


sa Sa 


Lumber, sawmills -__ butts aie oe 
Lumber, a ; 


Leather and its products 


Boots and shoes 
Paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, —_ and job 
Printing, newspapers 
Chemicals and allied products 
Chemi 


2raiw ss 





222 @2@e2zes8 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Brek't 


SSRES SESK SESESR SLES SARE BA 




















HSSHk SSRSF SUSE FSS KSES 
SESSS o. SSR oNESN ESS SIPEE Sz 





1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN FEBRUARY, 1931—Continued 


TABLE 7 








— 






































Per cent of estab- 
Establishments lishments in pees per came, of 
reporting whichemploy-| jv © Tepe 
ees worked— y 
Industry 
All oper- | Establish- 
Total | Per cent) Full Part ating ments 
number] idle time time | establish- | operating 
ments | part time 
tal products, other than iron and 
en a | 43 57 87 7 
Stamped and enameled ware______._-__- 3 See 58 42 91 79 
Brass, bronze and copper products - - -_- 137 1 35 64 85 76 
Tobacco products__.____...-.-....--.-.-- 205 3 4 63 85 71 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | 
SUNG eR hed tb kind <nickddcdnw abo DD hci tndse 44 56 91 84 
Cigars and cigarettes. --...........--.-- 180 | 3 33 64 84 76 
Vehicles for land transportation________ 1, 129 | (4) 57 42 91 76 
i ae ere 9 ae 35 o5 84 76 
Carriages and wagons--_-_.__..___.____-- 44 5 43 52 89 79 
Car building and repairing, electric- 
raUOR seat b a ch se Geecdsniscdnescse i oe 81 19 97 87 
Car building and repairing, steam-rail- | 
pe ee Ro oe RE eK Tea Pe 513 (1) 48 52 88 73 
Miscellaneous industries_______________- 427 2 44 55 87 76 
Agricultural implements. -_---_._..._-_- 74 4 32 64 81 71 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
Es ES ee yf Re 47 53 88 7 
Pian Gs = 2555 clk ks 57 2 28 70 79 71 
Rubber boots and shoes._.........-..-- Sf ee 22 78 81 76 
Automobile tires and inner tubes____-_-_- gg last 19 81 80 76 
0 RS Pe ee 87 3 67 30 95 85 
Industries added in 1929 and 1930... __ 602 (1) 61 38 91 78 
RAG, ctieieeeewtinctceencnde diebtene ose 8 ee 75 25 96 83 
pS EP ay OR ae eT eee 38 3 71 26 94 77 
AISI Bile checks oe cacesck ices scusie 35 6 66 29 96 86 
PC SE Se ee 36 64 82 72 
i aRt*«‘éR oy | See 60 40 92 81 
Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, 
tires, and inner tubes_............._-- fg eS 58 42 92 79 
RR ET ya ae ime kT RL Oe 76 24 44 77 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines. _-_--..........-- SR ack... 68 32 95 84 
All industries....-----.-.-------.--- «11, 579 2 sy; al 90 76 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 





2. Employment in Coal Mining in February, 1931 


pe aie in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—showed a decrease of 1.5 per cent in February, as 
compared with January, but pay-roll totals increased 1.9 per cent. 

The 1,459 mines reported had in February 337,456 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $8,018,296. 


Anthracite 


IN ANTHRACITE mining in February there was an increase of 0.4 
per cent in employment as compared with January and an increase of 
12.8 per cent in pay-roll totals. 

Employment in February, 1931, was 14.9 per cent lower than in 
February, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 17.1 per cent lower. 

All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
a division. The details for January and February are shown 
In lable 1, 
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TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDEN 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 





| | : Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll | nh 
CE ee tga 2 | per or 
Geographic division Mines — cent of 
} 


February, | change January, | February, 














1931 | 1931 1931 1931 
| 





| January, 
| 





Middle Atlantic 


153 | 122,417 | 122,879 +0.4 | $3,477,591 $3, 923, 361 








Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mining decreased 2.6 per cent in 
February as compared with January while pay-roll totals decreased 
6.8 per cent, as shown by reports received from 1,306 mines in which 
there were in February 214,577 employees, whose combined earnings 
in one week were $4,094,935. 

Employment in February, 1931, was 10.6 per cent lower than in 
February, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 33.1 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division except the New England, from 
which no coal mining is reported, are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1981 











Amount of puy roll 


Number on pay roll (1 week) 


Per | 
Geocraphic division | Mines —_ cent of | 
ona j 








anuary, | February, 
1931 | 1931 


| January, February, 
1931 1931 | 
areca He te 
$1, 220, 451 | $1, 222, 908 
713, 322 | 667, 210 
101, 297 | 91, 582 
1,035,020 | 986, 330 
690, 775 645, 753 
5A, 285 | 34, 970 
525, 179 | 401, 523 
52, 868 | 44, 659 


4,393,197 4,094, 935 





Middle Atlantic . ‘ 62, 411 
East North Central___*__- 32, 8: 32, 103 
West North Central . 9 4, 701 
South Atlantic. ___..._____-- 5: 52, 946 
East South Central 42, 065 
West South Central_- 2, 187 
Mountain Z 16, 551 
Pacific 1, 613 | 


All divisions... 


+14 
Prep p 


| 
8 
+ wm ORD OS to GO 





PMNS 
Sew 


e| 232 








| 
wi npn 
|S; 


214, 577 





3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in February, 1931 


ETALLIFEROUS mines in February showed a decrease in 
employment of 4.4 per cent, as compared with January, and a 
decrease of 0.7 per cent in pay-roll totals. The 304 mines covered had 
in February 41,658 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $1,059,126. . 
Employment in February, 1931, was 29.3 per cent lower than in 
February, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 41.0 per cent lower. 
Details for each geographic division from which metalliferous mining 
is reported are shown in the following table. 
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OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL- 
: LIFEROUS MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 
| 
Number on pay roll me roll 
Per Per 
Geographie division Mines | —| cent of | cent of 
| | January, | February, | “®®28¢| January, | February, change 
1931 1931 1931 1931 

| | | 
iddle Atlantic.....-..--..-- | 7 1, 265 1,156 | —8.6 $26, 265 $23,964 | —8.8 
ast North Lea 7 10, 611 10, 699 +0.8 203, 571 216, 415 +6. 3 
fest North Comeat....... ---| 42 6, 354 6, 038 —5.0 165, 790 158, 761 —4,2 
‘et South Central......----.| 11 2, 507 2,209 | —11.9 40, 229 43,110| +7.2 
‘est South Central. --.------ 62 | 2, 574 2, 626 +2.0 59, 742 59, 498 —0.4 
ee eee, ws | 307! 18,076 16,886 | —6.6| 508234| 494784] —26 
EONS 28 2, 209 2,044 | 7.5 62, 273 62,594 | +0.5 
All divisions.______.-_- | 30443, 596 41,655 —4.4) 1,066,104 | 1, 059, 126 lag 

| = 

















q Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in 
February, 1931 


AN INCREASE of 3.4 per cent was shown in employment and an 
increase of 8.0 per cent in earnings from January to February, 
ecording to reports received from 718 establishments in this industrial 
oup. 

These establishments had in February 27,181 employees, whose com- 
ined earnings in one week were $591,740. 

Employment in February, 1931, was 16.5 per cent lower than in 
ebruary, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 26.0 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in the following table. 


OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 








































| Number on pay roll Ament 9 “a roll 
Estab- | Percent Percent 
Geographic division lish- |— of ts) 
ments | january, | February, | change} yj anuary, | February, | change 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
as | yeyaneee — | 
low Beene ks. 95 3, 443 3, 325 —3.4 $90, 190 | $88, 920 —1.4 
fiddle Atlantic.............- 118 4, 766 5, 226 +9.7 104, 164 124, 981 +20. 0 
ast North Central___........ 203 6, 293 6, 231 —1.0 142, 558 151, 820 +6. 5 
West North Central... ___- 77 1, 637 1, 772 +8. 2 32, 413 37, 742 +16. 4 
_ 0 |! ieee aaa SY 4, 545 4, 628 +1.8 74, 408 76, 006 +2. 1 
ast South Central__..-..- --- 58 2, 567 3,001 | +16.9 31, 044 38, 853 +25. 2 
West South Central___._.__-. 43 2, 044 2, 019 —1.2 47, 377 46, 062 —2.8 
fountain Wo 0 3 57 51 | —10.5 2, 235 2, 037 +8. 9 
. a ee 32 941 928 —1.4 23, 602 25, 319 +7.3 
All divisions. __. ids 718 26, 293 27,181 | +3.4 547, 991 591,-740 +8, 0 


























». Employment in Crude Petroleum Producing in February, 
1931 


k EPORTS from 495 crude-petroleum-producing plants in February 
showed a decrease of 2.2 per cent in employment with a decrease 
of 2.1 per cent in pay-roll totals, as compared with January figures. 
These plants had in February 25,149 employees, whose combined 
bamings In one week were $883,582. 
Employment in February, 1931, was 19.4 per cent lower and pay- 
oll totals 21.0 per cent lower than in February, 1930. 
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Details for each geographic division except New England, for whic, 
no production is reported, are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
PETROLEUM PRODUCING COMPANIES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, |: 




















CRUD 










































. a Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
| Estab- _ Per (1 week) 
Geographic division — ‘| cent of 
ments | anuary, | February, change January, | February - 
1931 1931 1931 1931 New 
vr se Mid 
| Fast 
Middle Atlantic___....._-__-. 41 674 674 (1) $18, 510 | $17, & ewe 
East North Central ------ ee 5 42 37 | —11.9 782 9] Lies Sout 
West North Central-_-_-_---_- 23 79 77| —2.5 1, 673 1, 574 ~. | Es 
South Atlantic. -...........--| 10 538 470 | —12.6 14, 227 12,400 | —p. fees 
East South Central_._________| 5 257 241; —6.2 5, 437 5, 47 me 
West South Central ____ | 319 19, 105 18,582} —2.7 654, 809 631, 8% Pac 
EES Tee 18 278 276 —0.7 9, 373 9, 964 4, 
| EES LES | 74 4, 748 4,792 | +0.9 197, 361 203, 549 
All divisions_____ 495 25, 721 25,149 | —2,2 902, 172 | 883,582 -2 
1 No change. 


6. Employment in Public Utilities in February, 1931 
MPLOYMENT in 12,170 establishments—telephone and tel. 


graph companies, power, light, and water companies, and 
electric railroads, combined—decreased 1.2 per cent in February a 
compared with January, and pay-roll totals increased 0.1 per cent. 
These establishments had in February 700,207 employees whos 
combined earnings in one week were $21,333,540. 

Employment in public utilities was 7.4 per cent lower in February, 
1961. than in February, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 5.3 per cent 
ower. 

Data for the three groups into which public utilities have een 
separated follow. 










Telephone cand Tclegraph 


EMPLOYMENT in telephone and telegraph companies was 1.4 pet 
cent lower in February than in January, and earnings were 1|.() per 
cent lower. The 7,965 establishments reporting had in February 
316,335 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$9,083 ,707. 

Employment in February, 1931, was 11.0 per cent below the level 
of February, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 7.0 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


Mic 
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aie 1: COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 


1931 



































| 
Number on pay roll A mae oy roll 
Estab- Percent Percent 
Geographic division lish- of of 
ments | january, | February, |°2®28°| January, | February, | “@nee 
1931 1931 1931 1931 

New England-...------------- 720 28, 287 27,528 | —2.7 $863, 996 $851, 873 —14 
Middle Atiantic..--.--.----- | 1,229 102, 875 101,889 | —1L0 | 3,328,007 | 3, 283, 285 —1.3 
Fast North Central........--| 1,436 72, 653 72,087 | —0.8| 1,994,783 | 1,967,384] —1.4 
West North Central_.........| 1,312 29, 586 29,057 | —1.8 734, 639 723,079 | —1.6 
South Atlantic. --.---.--.--- 560 20, 870 20,477 | —1.9 565, 664 554,432| —20 
Fast South Central_--.----- 620 10, 464 10,293 | —1.6 224, 716 225, 525 +0. 4 
West South Central. -------- 693 17, 887 17, £43 —1.9 402, 319 397, 260 —1.3 
Ss ccambalt 45 diaciatulilihwiee~s | 7, 561 7,231 | —4.4 186, 638 174,451| 6.5 
Desllle. ...ssticclilies sabeRith atts | 913) 30, 481 30,230} —0.8| 929, 467 906,418 | —2.5 
All divisions.......| 7,965 | 320,664 | 316,335 | —1.4| 9,230,229 | 9,083,207 | —1.6 

! } 














Power, Light, and Water 


EMPLOYMENT in power, light, and water plants was 1.4 per cent 
lower in February than in January, and pay-roll totals were 1.1 per 
cent higher. The 3,584 establishments reporting had in February 
939316 employees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$7,617, 943. 

Employment in February, 1931, was 1.0 per cent lower than in 
February, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 0.7 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TasLE 2, -COMPARISCN OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
POWER, LIGHT, AND WATER COMPANIES IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 






































Number on pay roll vr trea roll 
Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
| ments | January, | February, |°?@28°| January, | February, | “2@nge 
1931 1931 1931 1931 

New England__......._-- bein 251 20, 967 21, 016 .2 $675, 513 $665, 347 —1.5 
» Atlantic____- eS i 356 62, 282 62, 044 —0.4 2, 029, 551 2, 022, 497 —0.3 

East North Central_.........- 610 51, 471 51, 236 —0.5 1, 693, 160 1, 769, 310 +4.5 
West North Central_..._____- 414 28, 415 27, 396 —3.6 812, 658 829, 946 +2. 1 
South Atlantie......__- rae 275 24, 474 24, 196 —Ll 735, 601 731, 310 —0.6 
East South Central__.......- 175 7, 068 6, 837 —3.3 172, 646 168, 878 —2.2 
West South Central_.....___- 539 17, 487 17, 005 —2.8 467, 162 474, 885 +1.7 
Bits kha acca we 118 5, 989 5, 762 —3.8 174, 364 176, 532 +1.2 
me SS a. 846 | 24, 653 23, 824 —3.4 773, 355 779, 238 +0. 8 

All divisions____._____. 3, 584 | 242, 806 239,316 | —1.4 | 7,534,010 | 7,617,943 | +41.1 

i 








Electric Railroads 


EMPLOYMENT in the operation and maintenance of electric railroads, 
exclusive of car shops, decreased 0.3 per cent from January to Febru- 
ary, and pay-roil totals increased 1.8 per cent. The 621 establish- 
ments reporting had in February 144,556 employees whose combined 
earnings In one week were $4,631,890. 
_Employment in February, 1931, was 8.9 per cent lower than in 
rebruaa 1930, and pay-roll totals were 9.0 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 3. 
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TaBLE 3.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN THE Open, 
TION AND MAINTENANCE OF IDENTICAL ELECTRIC RAILROADS IN JAX \;3 
AND FEBRUARY, 1931 ‘ 



































¢ Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 2 

| Estab- Per | al week) Per 
Geographic division | lish- cent of | cent of 
ments January, | February, change January, | February, Change 

1931 1931 1931 1931 
~ 
Se Me ke 49 13, 503 13,630 | +0.9 $485, 580 $496, 272 499 
Middle Atlantic. ......_..._.- | 160 37, 781 37,456 | —O0.9 | 1,216,141 | 1,210,486 —): 
East North Central_-_______-- 199 43, 175 43,100 | —0.2/| 1,380,220] 1,415,604 49; 
West North Central______..-- 69 13, 552 13,546 |—(') | 407,949 426,044 44 
South Atinmtes............... | 47 | 11, 016 11, 092 +0.7 307, 933 313, 532 416 
East South Central__.._...... 11 | 3, 650 3,547 | —2.8 | 96, 296 04,087 ~o 
West South Central -_.__._-.| 37 | 5, 486 5,386 —1.8 143, 925 147, 591 495 
Piet A SS ae 14 | 2,014 | 1,968 | —2.3 | 53, 320 56,0385 45) 
Rat Re 35 14, 861 | 14,831 | —0.2| 460,385 472,289 49, 
All divisions _- woneeeee) 621 145, 038 144, 556 | —0.3 4,551,758 | 4,631,890 1; 
! ! 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
7. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in February, 193] 


MPLOYMENT in 9,553 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined—showed a drop of 2.9 per cent in February as 
compared with January, and a drop of 2.1 per cent in pay-roll totals, 
These establishments had in February 323,594 employees whos 
combined earnings in one week were $8,255,815. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade alone decreased 1.4 per cent in 
February as compared with January, while pay-roll totals increased 
1.0 per cent. While there were no increases in employment in the 
nine geographic divisions, six of the divisions showed increases in 
pay-roll totals. 

The 1,940 establishments reporting had in February 60,999 en- 
ployees and pay-roll totals in one week of $1,923,752. 

Employment in February, 1931, was 10.5 per cent lower than in 
February, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 10.1 per cent lower. 

Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 





————— 





| 




















| A t of 1 
Number on pay roll | See Spey tO 
Estab- | Per (1 week) Per 

Geographic division lish- | cent of - cent of 
ments January, | February, | change January, | February, omg 

1931 1931 | 1931 1931 
New England. .-..........-.-- 166 3, 750 3,684 —1.8 $106, 161 $102,782, -i! 
Middle Atlantic.__..........- 307 9, 441 9,427, —0.1 316, 193 314,952 | -l! 
East North Central---_.----- 291 12, 042 11,914 —L1 371, 085 74,348 | +40! 
West North Central_---.---.._- 261 13, 661 13,432 | —1.7 397, 556 403,443 | +1.) 
South Atlantic. ............-- 187 3, 802 3,627 —4.6 109, 050 110,032 | +0! 
East South Central_._._....-- 59 1, 640 1,627 -0.8 45, 388 46,233 | +1! 
West South Central.__.__.__- 253 5, 778 5,704 —1.3 172, 377 171,640 | -0! 
| | ye Oe 83 1, 813 1,784 —1.6 61, 457 64,051 +h: 
Fe cnentindtinnstgpnle Ingunies 333 9, 924 9,800 —1.2 325, 092 336,271 | +24 
All divisions___.______- 1,940 61, 851 60,999 1.4 1,904,359 | 1,923,752 +1! 
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Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade in February decreased 3.2 per cent 
and pay-roll totals decreased 3.0 per cent. 

The 7,613 establishments from which reports were received had 
in February 262,595 employees whose combined earnings in one week 
were $6,332,063. 

Employment in February, 1931, was 7.7 per cent lower than 
February, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 9.7 per cent lower. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 2. 


Per 
Nt of 
ange 


TaBLE 2-—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 






































bis : . Amount of pay roll 
- Number on pay roll | 
Estab- Per (1 week) Per 
_ Geographic division lish- cent of | —| cent of 
ments | january, | February, |°"®28°) january, | February, | “2#28e 
1931 1931 } 1931 1931 

931 . 
New England_.........--.-.-- 89 12, 616 11,818 | —6.3 $298, 358 $282, 790 —5.2 
Middle Atlantie_._.........-- 393 78, 722 76, 736 —2.5 | 2,094,985 | 2,011, 297 —4.0 
tai] HE East North Central_.........| 2,718 75, 572 72,858 | —3.6| 1,834,808 | 1,786,604) 26 
ss West North Central_--__-_--.-.-- 694 19, 756 18, 889 —4.4 422, 722 408, 501 —3.4 
’ 88 south Atlantic. _...........-- | 1,045 20, 865 20,275 | —28 463, 128 449,338 | —3.0 
als fast South Central_........-.| 363 8, 002 7,652 | —4.4 155, 520 149, 574 —3.8 
‘ West South Central------..-- 271 12, 650 12, 506 —1.1 261, 122 259, 654 —0.6 
ose MN Mountain. ................._- | 200 5, 339 4,948 | —7.3 114, 941 110,232} —4.1 
Paciie....csseessisss.---.-..-| KO 37, 827 36, 913 —2.4 879, 620 874, 073 —0. 6 
All divisions_....._____. 7,613 271, 349 262,595 | —3.2 6,525,294 | 6,332, 063 —3.0 











8. Employment in Hotels in February, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in hotels increased 1.9 per cent in February as 
compared with January, and pay-roll totals increased 3.0 per 
cent. The 2,161 hotels reporting in February had 157,116 employees 
whose earnings in one week were $2,616,234. 

Gains in employment were reported in seven of the nine geographic 
divisions, the South Atlantic, with its winter-resort raat a 2s 8 
with an increase of 16.4 per cent, accompanied by an increase in pay- 
roll totals of 17.9 per cent. The East North Central and West North 
Central divisions had slight decreases in employment while only one 
division, the New England, showed any decrease in pay-roll totals. 
Employment in February, 1931, was 5.5 per cent less than in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, and pay-roll totals were 9.7 per cent lower. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interpreted 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value of 
room or board furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted -vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among 
employees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and 
room, Others are given board only for 1, 2, or 3 meals, while the 
lvision of tips is made in many ways. Per capita earnings are 
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further reduced by the considerable amount of part-time employ. 
ment caused by conventions and banquets or other functions. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 






































Amount of pay roll 
: Number on pay roll 
Per (1 week) Per 
Geographic division Hotels cent of cent of 
January, | February, |°!®28€| January, | February, “ate 
1931 1931 1931 1931 

New England. -_.........___-- 100 7, 984 7. 999 +0. 2 $133, 144 $131, 145 ~|3 
Middle Atlantic____..___._._- 390 47, 166 47, 345 +0. 4 834, 628 843, 758 41] 
East North Central_.__.___-- 409 32, 365 31,998; —1.1 554, 755 564, 628 +] 8 
West North Central_________- 298 15, 088 15, 062 —0.2 213, 826 217, 677 418 
Soute Atiamtie............... 219 15, 099 17, 571 | +16.4 216, 956 255, 868 | +1749 
East South Central__________- 98 5, 805 5,959 | +2.7 71, 383 73, 515 +3 9 
West South Central________._ 162 9, 658 9,757 | +1.0 127, 203 128, 228 +0) 8 
ER ea 118 3, 654 3,658 | +0.1 61, 006 61, 926 118 
2 RE NE ae ago, 367 17, 346 17, 767 +2.4 326, 333 339, 489 +4 () 
All divisions__.____.__- 2, 161 154, 165 157,116 | +1.9 | 2,539,234 | 2,616, 234 43.9 








9. Employment in Canning and Preserving in February, 1931 


mitra canning and preserving industry showed a decrease of 13 
per cent in employment and an increase of 5.5 per cent in pay-roll 
totals in February as compared with January. Three geographic 
divisions, namely, Middle Atlantic, East South Central, and Pacific, 
reported increases in both employment and pay-roll totals. 

Reports from 792 establishments showed 30,473 employees, whose 
earnings in one week in February were $545,641. Thirty of the above 
establishments were operated in January but not in February, while 
9 establishments which had been closed in January were again in 
operation in February; 347 other plants remained closed during both 
months, hence are not included in this report. 

Employment in February, 1931, was 5.7 per cent higher than in 
February, 1930, but pay-roll totals declined 5.6 per cent over the 
year interval. 

Details by geographic divisions are shown in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1951 























Amount of pay roll 
Number on roll 
Estab- ae Per ql week) Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of ona of 
ments | january, | February, |°®®28°) January, | February, °!°"* 
1931 1931 1931 1931 

New England..-.............. 58 1, 388 1, 238 | —10.8 $23, 843 $22,296, -—f.5 
Middle Atlantic_............. 80 6, 909 6,983 | +11 135, 707 149,104, +99 
East North Central__._.____- 222 6, 266 6,054 | —3.4 113, 513 118,168, +4! 
West North Central_._....__. 43 1, 115 1,000 | —22 20, 101 19,379 | —36 
South Atlantic. --..-........- 83 5, 148 4,991 | —3.0 63, 657 54,379 | —14.5 
East South Central_.........- 34 1, 513 1,797 | +18.8 14, 632 16, 187 | +106 
West South Central__........ 31 1, 851 1,181 | —36,2 6, 504 6,228, 42 
IN 5 5 fF eines shdihicinia 44 879 825} —6.1 23, 427 23,413) —0.! 
En Call duvanctiimheees-end 197 5, 816 6,314 | +86 115, 619 136,487 | +180 
All divisions___._ _____- 792 30, 885 30,473 | —1,.3 517, 003 545,641 +5. 
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10. Employment in Laundries in February, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in laundries decreased 0.6 per cent in February 

and pay-roll totals decreased 1.1 per cent, as shown by reports 
from 321 establishments which had in February 27,884 employees 
whose earnings in one week were $523,260. 

There were increases in employment and pay-roll totals in the 
South Atlantic and the East South Central geographic divisions, and 
decreases in the remaining divisions. 

As data for February, 1930, are not available no comparison of 
employment over the 12-month period can be made. 

Details for each geographic division appear in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL LAUNDRIES 
IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 






































Number on pay roll Amount of od roll 
(1 week) 
: Laup- Per Per 
Geographic division dries cent of cent of 
change change 
January, | February, January, | February, 
1931 1931 1931 1931 
New Engiics.as+---.-..... 30 1, 647 1,644 | —0.2 $33, 985 $33, 550 -1.3 
Middle Atlantie.............- 60 8, 605 8, 515 —1.0 178, 918 | 176, 566 —1.3 
East North Central -_------- 58 3, 688 3, 683 —0.1 72, 759 72, 251 —0.7 
West North Central]__._-_. -__- 46 3, 500 3, 487 —0.4 61, 565 60, 704 —1.4 
Souths ATMs a bere amine 26 3, 651 3,697 | +1.3 51, 539 51, 690 +0.3 
East South Central___...----- 20 1, 167 1,173 | +0.5 15, 626 16, 121 +3. 2 
West South Central-_-__..._-- 13 887 859 —3.2 12, 760 12, 755 —(!) 
Morte... «tn taiede~s$--<% ~~ 18 1, 753 1, 738 —0.9 32, 227 30, 625 —5.0 
Pacific. ..cccdbudedbecs. 2 £ 50 3, 142 3, 088 —1.7 69, 958 68, 998 —1.4 
All divisioms___________- 321 28, 040 27,884 | —0.6 529, 337 523, 260 —1,1 
! 








| Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


11. Employment in Dyeing and Cleaning in February, 1931 


MPLOYMENT in dyeing and cleaning establishments decreased 
1.7 per cent in February as compared with January, and pay- 
roll totals decreased 3.3 per cent, as shown by reports from 127 estab- 
lishments, having in February 4,555 employees, whose combined 
earnings in one week were $100,152. 
As data for February, 1930, are not available, no comparison of 
employment over the 12-month period can be made. 
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Details for each geographic division appear in the following (abj.. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL DYEING 
AND CLEANING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 193) 

































Number on pay roll A — a roll 
ge! Estab- Per Per 
Geographic division lish- cent of cent of 
ments | anuary, | February, change January, | February, Change 
1931 1931 931 1931 
Si caEnEEnaieeeiet — = 
New England --...__........- 8 327 318 | —2.8 $7, 979 $7,889 |  ~1) 
Middle Atlantic___..........- 14 633 622 | -—1.7 15, 342 14,189 | -7; 
East North Central____.___-- 21 1, 099 1,080 | —1.7 24, 104 23, 887 ~(4 
West North Central___..____- 25 663 652 | —1.7 14, 530 14, 268 ~18 
South Atlantie._............- 17 586 588 | +0.3 10, 739 10,560 | -17 
East South Central_.________- 6 206 203 —1.5 3, 765 3, 679 —23 
West South Central-_-___-- cal 10 1s4 183 | —0.5 4, 363 4,210) -3: 
eR eR ar 15 224 220 | —1.8 5, 457 5, 554 +13 
= RRS ll 713 689 | —3.4 17, 335 15,916 49 
All divisions.__________- 127| 4, 635 4, 555 | —1.7 | 103,614 | 100,152 | 3, 











Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals—Mining, Quarry. 
ing, Crude Petroleum Producing, Public Utilities, Trade, 
Hotels, and Canning 


HOTELS. AND CANNING | 


HE following table shows the index numbers of employment and 
pay-roll totals for anthracite, bituminous coal, and metalliferous 
mining, quarrying, crude petroleum producing, telephone and tele. 
graph, power, light, and water, electric railroads, wholesale and retail 
trade, hotels, and canning and preserving, by months, from January, 
1930, to F ebruary, 1931, with the mont thly average for 1929 as 100. 
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Employment in Building Construction in February, 193} 


. ie: Bureau of Labor Statistics here presents reports as to employ. 
ment and pay rolls from establishments engaged in buildiny 
construction, in Washington, Providence, and St. Louis, and the; 
suburbs. 

In addition, figures collected by the Illinois Bureau of Statistic 
and Research, Maryland Commission of Labor and Statistics, \{asgy. 
chusetts Department of Labor and Industries, and the Industyig| 
Commission of Wisconsin are presented. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN BUILDING (oy. 
STRUCTION, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1931 ; 





























Num- Employees | Pay roll (one week) 
ber of Per | ; Per 
Locality estab- cent of | Cent of 
lish- January, | February, |change| January, | February, chang 
ments 1931 1931 1931 1931 
. Ss See 440 6, 635 6, 334 —4.5 $214, 115 $196, 067 —24 
Providence, R. I_..........--- 229 2, 425 1,991 | —17.9 71, 416 52,038 | -7 | 
pe ee Se * 464 4, 003 3, 745 —6.4 134, 027 125, 973 fj) 
RE RE SER Fa 66 1, 414 1, 514 +7.1 48, 718 51, 761 +6) 
0 eS eee ae 73 1, 334 1,138 | —14.7 32, 604 29,178 | -10: 
Massachusetts_............--- 352 6, 444 5,969 | —7.4 240, 216 219, 008 RR 
Wee... <5. 5 sce 75 2, 601 2,169 | —16.6 71, 373 57,462 -143 
Ree ORO arse 1, 699 24, 856 22, 860 | —8.0 | 812, 469 731,487 -10) 











The employees included in these reports are such a small part of 
the total number of employees engaged in building construction in 
the United States that building construction figures are not yet 
included in the summary tables. 


=o ___ 
Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to 

January, 1931, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having 
operating revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index 
numbers published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed 
from monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using 
the monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TaBLe 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS I STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES JANUARY, 1923, TO JANUARY, 1931 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 






































Month 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 ss: 1981 
yEnc: 98.3) 969); 95.6) 95.8; 95.5) 89.3) 882] 863 73. 
pS RE Sk EE Ph He 98.6! 97.0) 95.41) 960); 95.3) 89.0] 889) 85.4 
OT RRR IF SB eS A 100.5 | 97.4) 95.2] 967) 95.8) 89.9] 90.1) 85.5 
Sy ES RS SERRE ES ERP 102.0; 989); 96.6] 989) 97.4) 917) 922) 87.0 

et diivid 6 aceincdiaanedns aceniarsed 105.0 | 99.2; 97.8] 100.2) 99.4) 945] 949] 8&6 
pS Ee ESS ee Se 107.1 | 98.0} 986) 101.6 | 100.9) 95.9] 961) 86.5 
SSR Sa ee ae 108.2; 98.1) 99.4] 1029/ 101.0) 95.6] 96.6) 84.7 
A SES - ERS REP E85 m0 Res 109. 4 99.0; 99.7 | 1027 99. 5 95. 7 97.4 83. 7 
EE SS ee 107.8 | 99.7|} 99.9| 1028) 99.1] 95.3] 968) 82.2 
| SE RE ec ae 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4) 98.9 95. 3 96. 9 80. 4 
EES TES RT 105.2; 99.0; 99.1] 101.2] 95.7/ 92.9] 93.0] 77.0 
ae a. Ree Same E : 99. 4 96.0) 97.1 98.2; 91.9 89.7 88.8 74.9 

ah ae = Ee, 2 104.1 98.3 97.9 100.0) 97.5) 92.9) 93.3) 83.5 
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l Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of January and December, 1930, and January, 1931, and pay-roll 
i iotals for the entire months. 
ie In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
‘helt MM «oxecutives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
Stics TaBLE 2--EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—JANUARY 
S84 : AND DECEMBER, 1930, AND JANUARY, 1931 
' [ , monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important 
tria From y : 
occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 
groups} 
le ai Number of employees at | ; 
middle of month | ‘Total carmings 
Occupation i | 
Pp January, | Decem- | January, | January, | December, | January, 
A 1930°”| ber, 1930/1931 | 1930 1930 
iNge 
professional, clerical, and general_| 265,857 | 239,506 | 235, 591 |$39, 395, 737 |$35,480, 420 |$34,973, 691 
rg, ee I ee 149, 212 131, 874 128, 984 | 20, 973, 488 | 18, 416,619 | 18, 058, 607 
~R4 Stenographers and typists__--.--- | 24, 558 22, 248 22,087 | 3,254,434 | 2,938,400 | 2,914,072 
+ Maintenance of way and struec- 
Serie... nannies aS Se 331,292 | 274,479 | 267,432 | 32, 263, 102 | 25,481,474 | 25, 103, 747 
Laborers, extra gang and work | 
ee om be ee RSS SRP SB | 38,971 24, 148 23,521 | 2,745,655 | 1,627,868 | 1,617,582 
Laborers, track and roadway | 
Sins on nchcnckendubeias 168, 235 141, 546 138, 058 | 12,320,188 | 9,343,103 | 9, 293, 881 
Maintenance of equipment and 
oS on le SERIE 439,317 | 375,160 | 373,867 | 62,231, 641 | 47, 968, 887 | 48, 101, 279 
ye SRE ay a 93, 719 78, 647 77,931 | 15,111,916 | 11, 217,057 | 11, 098, 393 
= SERRE SE 53, 434 48, 077 48,415 | 9,247,500 | 7,215,944 7,355, 065 
Skilled trades helpers _--.._..___- 96, 883 82, 391 82,082 | 11,855,902 | 8,821,751 | 8, 867,905 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) ______- 36, 796 31, 558 30,945 | 3,675,724 | 2,998,569 | 2,933,231 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and | 
ST, SBS 8 FS | 50, 168 40, 251 40,213 | 4,136,880 | 2,990,203 | 3,024,305 
Transportation, other than train, | 
engine, and yard_________________ | 186,578 | 168,939 | 164,623 | 23, 982, 703 | 21, 537, 554 | 20, 990, 452 
Station agemts................ ..--| 29,050 28, 298 28,135 | 4,731,270 | 4,547,678 | 4,524, 263 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
ee SE RS RS | 22,774| 20,737 | 20,557) 3,624,983 | 3,292,425 | 3, 252,937 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
and platforms)__...............| 29,380 25, 151 23,060 | 2,810,322 | 2,259,704 | 2,094,385 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | 
(Se 20, 116 19, 226 19,156 | 1,568,308 | 1,502,394] 1,489, 237 
Transportation (yard masters, 
switch tenders, and hostilers)..__| 21, 428 19, 027 18,799 | 4,284,856 | 3,746,253 | 3,670,711 
Transportation, train and engine_| 299,588 | 263,359 | 257,505 | 63,045,259 | 51, 181,921 | 50, 068, 195 
Road conductors. _..............- 33, 626 29, 707 29,133 | 8,391,578 | 6,939,799 | 6,822,757 
Road brakemen and flagmen____- | 665, 57, 720 56,491 | 11,857,868 | 9,505,914 | 9, 287,511 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers._.| 51, 103 44, 611 43,605 | 9, 264,949 | 7,443,911 | 7,204, 577 
Road engineers and motormen__.| 40, 194 35, 344 34, 535 | 11,360,607 | 9,242,135 | 9,117, 246 
Road firemen and helpers_....._- 40, 809 36, 289 35,605 | 8,338,512 | 6;725,785 | 6,614, 068 
All employees_____.»-__.__.___ 1, 544, 060 |1, 340,470 (1, 317,817 (225, 203, 298 pee. Go 000 182, 908, 075 
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Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States PE! 
HE following data as to changes in employment and pay ro); 
have been compiled from reports received from the Vario, fm — 
State labor offices: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATEs 
Sta 
Monthly period 
| Per cent of change, | Per cent of change 
January to February, || . December, 1939 to M 
1931 January, 193) ’ 
State, and industry group |_ State, and industry group ; stor 
| pl 
Employ- Employ- | 
ary Payroll | ig Pay roll Mt 
FE a Pa sa’ Le FOR SEs Sea eat oa Tot 
| Tra 
Arkansas | Hilinois—Continued m 
| Car 
Auto dealers, garages ____- —6.5 | —6.7 || Wood products........_-- —7.0 | ~163 ir 
Auto bodies, wood parts - —12.6 —28.1 || Furs and leather goods- - - +1.0 | +4 Mis 
Bakeries and cafés___-_-___- | —4.4 —11.2 || Chemicals, oils, paints, | 
eae +18. 2 —4.9 Ni SS sy Si alin A an. +4. 6 -L 
Brick and tile. _-........- —7.4 —12.9 || Printing and paper goods_ +.2 ~48 
Candy and confections- _- —6.6 — $0) 9 "Tees 5... none cane —6.9 | ~e 3 Ret 
Cooperage, heading, ve- | Clothing and millinery - _- +4. 1 +19 Wh 
Ss See ee —2.3 | —9.5 || Food, beverages, and Pul 
Cotton compresses, gins, EES —1.5 +9 Cor 
and products ___..____.- —36. 2 | —35.9 || Miscellaneous. __________- —4.5 10.8 Ho’ 
if 0 Ee as —33. 0 | —47.1 ——__—--} - ut Qu 
Furniture manufacture __- +2. 8 | +6. 6 | All manufacturing. - —1.5 | ~4) Bu 
Flour, grain, feed, ferti- | = 
RIS Gr Saas +10. 5 | +2.8 || Trade, wholesale and re- 
Glass factories _..._....._- +5. 5 | +12. 1 (eas: —10.0 | 
Handles, hubs, spokes---- —7.0 —14. 6 || Services - wa +.1 
DE ictipnn's=<--<<s0hore! —5.4 —10. 2 | Public utilities. _ __- —24 n 
ee ee pee +2.1 +1.5 || Coal mining iat +.8 
Lumber mills_____.._.-__- —2.3 —4.9 || Building and contracting — 26.3 ~% 
Machinery, foundries, ——_ ——. — 
parts, smelters__.___.__- —4.8 | —8.9 All nonmanufac- 
Newspapers and printers. —1.1)} —2.5 turing -_____- —3.7 -2 
Packing houses_.__.._____ —1.5 | —1.7 a = 
Petroleum products_ --__- +5. 6 +2.0 All industries_.____- —2.3 14 
Sand, gravel, stone__-____- +8. 6 7.9 B 
Textile mills garments __. TS 4 +122 ae - “ 7 
OT. RSs 3 +2.0 Jan 7 February, 
Wholesale and retail-____| —1.9 | —1.4 beng Fe . s 
Miscellaneous. ._...__.-_- | +2.7 | +1.7 r 
# Ck 
wa ( 
December, 1930, to ” oS 
January, 1931 | Food and kindred prod- Co 
ESSE TCE eo —2.0 |- Dy 
California Ns ial benches den ~ +2.1 |. t 
Iron and steel works_---_- ee es. ......... El 
Stone, clay, and glass Lumber products__-__-_-- +3.1 |__- I 
RESET reas ase +3.0 —8.5 || Leather products ________- —8.8 |____. Fo 
Metals, machinery, and Paper products, printing, § 
conveyances. _........_- —1.6 —2.0 and publishing. __.____- Fu 
Wood manufactures - -___- —11.2 —16.3 || Patent medicines, chemi- | He 
Leather and rubber goods - +6.3 +8.9 cals, and compounds. __- eee... ......... a Le 
Petroleum producing and Stone and clay products _- a F 
EE Sis SRS —2.1 —3.0 || Tobacco and cigars -___.__. —3. 6 |_.-- Pa 
Printing and paper goods. —2.4 —6.4 || Railway-car shops_-__.___. +9. 7 |__- Pr 
, Re ie +1.0 —3.9 || Various industries. _______ —1.1|_- : Rt 
Clothing, millinery, and ————————— Rt 
laundering... ..........- +1.1 +23 All industries ibaa +.7 |__- ; t 
Foods, beverages, and ———————— Sil 
ae A aa —9.8} —6.1 Maryland Te 
Motion pictures. _._._____ —.5 +5.3 Ww 
Miscellaneous -___.______. —3.2 —4.6 || Food products_....._..__. +.8 =I 
Petite cidseiniechiiss< iene +6. 2 +9.6 
All industries___.__. —3.9 —3.9 || Iron and steel, and their 
re ae +.8 Th 
Illinois Lumber and its products_- +.8 8 
Leather and its products_- +3.9 +35 
Stone, clay, and glass Rubber tires.._..........- —.8 +28 
OD gue re wR —10.1 —15.7 |} Paper «nd printing -_..__. +.1 — 
Metals, machinery, and Chemicals and _ allied a 
conveyances........___- —1.9 —5.3 || products...............- +6. 2 +5.0 
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pER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES— 








State, and industry group 


Maryland—C ontinued 


stone, clay, and glass 
products...---------- 
Metal products other 


than iron and steel_- 
Tobacco products---- --- 
Transportation equip- 

OO .. chwckiaee eos 
os a and repair- 


Miscellaneous - Ee 
All manufacturing. - 


Retail establishments -- 
Wholesale establishments. 
Public utilities____- 

Coal mines - ------- 4 
— Reo Se 


Massachusetts 
Boot and shoe cut stock 


Bread and other bakery 

a 
Clothing, men’s __-------- 
Clothing, women’s - 
Confectionery -........_-- 
Cotton goods ..........__- 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 


Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies _- 
Foundry and machine- 
shop products - -... -.._. 
Furniture............_- 
Hosiery and knit goods _- 


Printing and pub ishing _- 
Rubber netweer ats steno iad 
Rubber goods, tires, and 





| Per cent of change, 


January to February, 


| 1931 























Employ- ‘ 
ment Pay roll 
| 

+10. 1 + 1.1 
—2.6 +1.1 
—.9 —4.9 
+17.4 +27.0 
—.2 —.6 
—5.1 —1.5 
+2.5 +6. 5 
—2.8 —6.7 
—1.2 —.9 
—1.7 —14.1 
+.7 —13.5 
—7.5 +6. 6 
+8. 1 +11. 1 
—14.7 —10.5 





Employment—i nde x 

















numbers (1925-1927= | 
100) 
Decem- January, 
ber, 1930 1931 
73. 6 76.3 
53.9 65.9 
102. 9 100. 6 
47.7 56. 0 
98. 5 91.3 
100. 2 95. 4 
50. 8 50. 4 
91.0 89. 6 
74.3 71.0 
92. 4 88. 6 
82.1 72.9 
63. 7 59. 5 
87.1 90. 1 
83. 4 82. 1 
101.4 100. 8 
81.2 78.4 
63. 9 61.5 
75. 2 74.7 
67.2 63. 9 
57.4 56.5 
69. 9 | 69. 4 


State, and industry group 





| 














Michigan 


5 a and printing -____-_- 
Chemicals " and allied 
saeiiaeie <.-. a 

Stone, clay, and glass 
~reaucts...........- 

Metal products, not iron 
and steel 

Tron and steel products _ _- 

Lumber and its products. 

Leather and its products_- 

Food and kindred prod- 
ucts - 

Textiles and their ‘prod- 
—_ SRERDUET EE RR a ai aa ek 

Tobacco products_______- 

Vehicles for land trans- 
EES aS 

Miscellaneous - __._.___- 3 


All industries_____- 


New Jersey 
Food and kindred prod- 


ucts 
Textiles and their prod- 


EE 
Iron and steel and their 

produc 
camber: and its products. 
Leather and its products__ 
Tobacco products_-------- 
Paper and printing -_-_--__- 
Chemical and allied prod- 


ucts 
Stans, clay, and glass 
pemeete...........- 
Metal products other 
than iron and steel 
Vehicles for land trans- 
EPS Sea 
iscellaneous -_.-..._..-- 


All industries______- 


New York 


Stone, clay, and glass_-_--- 
M iscellaneous stone 


[1005] 


Per cent of change, 























December, 1930, to 
January, 1931 
s 
Employ- Pay roll 
ment 
—0.9 | a 
—15.2 | —19.5 
—19.0 —9.8 
+2.7 +2.6 
—3.6 —11.1 
—4.4 —8.6 
—6.7 —.1 
—3.2 —19.7 
—32.9 —29, 2 
—1.2 —44.2 
—41.9 —42.0 
—2.9 —34.1 
—3.8 —2.6 
—1.4 | —7.3 
-3.5 | —7.2 
—6.9 —19.1 
+5.6 +1.0 
—4.2 —6. 1 
—3.7 —5.8 
—2.1 —.7 
—.8 | —6.2 
—14.5 | —14.2 
—14.3 | —10. 2 
5.2) —7.0 





January to February, 
1931 








—2.1 —6.3 
—6.0 —13.4 
—5.8 —6.1 

—.3 —4,2 
+2.4 +1.4 
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| Per cent of 











| Per cent of change, | sng 
| January to February, || | January to Febr lar 
1931 \ | 1931 
State, and industry group } State, and industry group | re 
. | | } 
Employ- | | Employ- , 
ment Pay roll | ment I 
New York—C ontinued | | New York—Continued 
Metals and machinery ---- 2 | +1.5 || Clothing and millinery— | 
Silver and jewelry - —2.1) +16.9 |; C ontinued. 
Brass, copper, and \| Women’s dithiee. | +7.6 
aluminum.________- +.5 +1. 8 || Women’s underwear-. +7. 2 
Iron and steel... ___| +6.3 +14. 0 || Women’s headwear__. +10. 9 
Structural and archi- i Miscellaneous sewing - | —2.2 
tectural iron___-__-_- —3.2 —6.3 Laundering and clean- 
Sheet metal and ing TeRED —2.7 
Tap AEE +.6 —.1 || Food and tobacco________- +42 
Firearms, tools, and | Flour, feed, and ce- 
cutlery.......-....- —1.1 —4.5 ||  ilhnctiineds ~.4 
Cooking, heating, and | } Canning and preserv- 
ventilating appara- EE AES —3.6 
_ er = +2.7 —2.1 | Other groceries_-__-.-. +13 
Machinery, includ- | i] Meat and dairy prod- 
ing electrical appa- | i ___. San See Se —2.9 
a aaa Mb Qe | —.8 || Bakery products_____- —.2 
Automobiles, carriages | ED cnttithirenecnmsed +7.3 
and airplanes_-____- +2.1 +12.1 | Beverages____._...__- +1.0 
Raliroad 5 eee | , “(ai Sesh +56. 0 | 
and repair. _......_- —.4 +2.4 | Water, light, and power_. +. 3 | 
Boat Any ship build- | a 
ER SS —8.3 —17.5 All industries______- +1.5 
Instruments and ap- | —=——= = 
pliances - - ee —1.8 —.9 | Oklahoma 
Wood manufactures_____- +.3 —2.5 | 
Saw and planing | |, Cottonseed-oil mills_- . -_- —3.2 
Se EES +4.9 +4.8 | Food production: 
Furniture and cab- | OO eee +2.9 
inetwork..__......- —.6 —.4) Confections... _...__- —13.5 
Pianos and other mu- | Creameries and dairies. +2.5 
sical instruments. --_| —3.7 —13.7 | Flour mills__________. .0 
Miscellaneous wood . -| +.9 —3.9 | Ice and ice cream ----- +2.4 
Furs, leather, and rubber | Meat and poultry ---- —4.1 

SEA ae +1.8 +86) Lead and zine: 
an a —5.2 —8&.4 Mines and mills_____- +6. 0 
Furs and fur goods- - +7.0 +11.3 | | ni heat ne a +44 
a TE ana a —.6 +10.7 || Metals and machinery: 

Other leather and | Auto repairs, etc_____- —1.9 
canvas goods. - - -__- +14.2 +5.8 Machine shops and 
Rubber and gutta | +10 
eT Se +2.9 +5.9 Tank construction 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc. +3. 5 +2.4 and erection---_._-.- —5.1 
Chemicals, oils, paints, Oil industry: 

RES | Te ir —1.2 —2.0 Producing and gaso- 
Drugs and chemicals - —.9 —3.0 line manufacture _- +1.6 | 
Paints and colors. ---- —3.1 —5.5 Refineries... ..-.-.-..-. +. 3 | 
Oil products__....___- —1.4 —3.8 || Printing: Job work._....- —4.8 | 
Miscellaneous chemi- Public utilities: 

a eee —.9 +.9 Steam-railway shops. - —42 | 
H., OAT, 1 Se —.3 +.4 Street railways---._._- —§.1 | 
ting and paper goods-. —.6 —1.4 —— light, and 
+ el boxes and tubes. +2.3 +3.2 Nt oe —8.8 | 
P+ wae paper Stone, lay, and glass: 
Ss RS ss las —2.4 +21 Brick and tile_--.--..- —31. 4 | 
Printing and book- Cement and plaster__- —7.4 | 
FRAG RS —.6 —2.1 Crushed stone-_----_--- —1.3 | 
RS sites «+- => +4.5 +9. 4 Glass manufacture... +7.5 | 
Silk and silk goods___- —7.7 —4.7 || Textiles and cleaning: 
Wool manufactures__- +10.8 +27. 6 Textile manufacture__| +5.7 
Cotton goods___..__.- —6.1 —3.4 Laundries, etc_.-.__-- —4.5 
Knit goods (excluding Woodworking: 
| ( eres +13. 6 +142 Sawmills. -...........- —10.2 
Other textiles________- +.6 —13 Millwork, etc__......- —2.2 
Clothing and millinery -_- +5.4 +15. 6 - 
Men’s clothing ---.... +8. 6 +16. 4 All industries_..._-- —1.3 
Men’s furnishings. - - - +.7 +11.7 = 
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£R CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 











Index aumbers (1923- 





Per cent of change, 













































































Dge, 1925= 100) -employ- January to February, 
lary ment 1931 

state, and industry group State, and industry group 

January, February, Employ- 
7 1931 1931 ont | Pay roll 
Pennsylvania Texas—Continued 

Metal products... .--- 76. 3 76.6 || Paper-box manufacture__- , 

Transportation equip- Cotton-textile mills__....- AED j06o.. a 

al ment. ....<seeews , 57.2 2 §3. 2 || Cement plants_.._..___--- 06.6 bn lL. 

ry. Testi le products___-....-- 86. 9 91.1 || Commercial printing - ___- eP tka i 

ro. 9 Foods and tobacco... -- 97.5 105.0 || Newspaper publishing___- wher e227 

181 stone, clay, and glass. | Quarrying._............_- —10.6 5 te 

raed productS.....<-=2.----- 56.9 58.2 || Public utilities_-—-_..__-_- eh EU Ten ae 
oa Lumber products___---..-- 49.0 §7.0 || Retail stores...........- - oF Po. seis 

Fe Chemical products. - ---- 86. 0 88.4 || Wholesale stores___..____- ae | Sa.) 

T.9 Leather and rubber sah i EE FST Oi a, 

oid ucts rs 90. 6 94.0 || Miscellaneous-_-___...____- S| ee 3) hee 
: Paper and printing --_-__- 94.9 94.4 || All industries ____ Shp meee. xen 

bay All manufacturing __ 78.7 80. 2 || 
; December, 1930, to 

16 January, 1931 

YY Pay roll 

5.1 Wisconsin 
? Metal products_....._..- 62.7 63.3 | , Menual 

-3 Transportation equip- RE i bencedsoniin’ ab —.1 +12 

WO....ccalinnieesogsan| 41.5 240.5 || Mining: 
Textile products... __- 70. 5 82. 2 |} Lead and zine. ______- —4.8 —53 
Foods and tobacco-.- 89. 9 95. 2 |! ae tne Ca eh ol ES —.5 —5.6 
Stone, clay, and glass | | Stone crushing and quar- 
POGUCEE, cndcensans ~~~ 32.3 44.4 || _ rying- pe aeeeonihaemp 8 —13.3 —5.8 
0 Lumber products__------_- | 31.1 47.5 || M anufacturing: 
Chemical products_ -___-_- 83.2 89.3 Stone and allied in- 

4 6 Leather and rubber an | ee —7.4 | —9.0 
0 ucts PS 83. 1 88. 3 || re. See —2.0 —4.1 
0 Paper and printing _...__. | 96. 0 99.7 || NE s cdinstnp-aeeokep +6.8 —2.8 
all mensieiest 65.3 | = | | EET —4.9 —3.9 

D5 All masateoturing..) -< Si 6...) —2.0 —12.3 

3 Be —____—_—- |] , a a —L3 —3.0 
. Pe er cent of change, ] Textiles_--........-.- —15.4 — 24.6 
‘ January to Febrwu- | oods . .---.----.--.-- —2.6 —5.8 
0 ary, 1931 es and publish- 

7. ~ WEES cs “pegs S —.4 —4.2 
7 RUTTEN ! Chemicals (including 
mpioy- | Payroll || soap, glue, and ex- 
7 ment : plosives) .........__- —8.3 —7.1 
, Texas All manufacturing _- —1.8 —6.5 
Auto and body works____- ee b.. Bi | Construction: 
Le aie ES ek Be ee OS SE —15.0 —10.2 

f Confectioneries_.......... oe 1 & SNM BighWaw. ......-.<-- —35. 2 —38.9 
8 Pure food products. ______ en et S  - aaa —14.7 —18.2 
0 Ice cream factories... _._- PUL D tnt... Marine dredging, 

Pilea? Siieas.-.........- | ) Sears sewer digging... _. —30.0 —43.5 

8 I ¢ factories............___ wn Bes. i | Communication: 

6 Meat packing and Steam railways___.__- —7.5 —9.0 

slaughtering ............ wg E Das hs 53 | Electric railways. ---.. —5.3 —7.1 

9 Cotton-oil mills___.__.___- | ee Pe Express, telephone, 

Cotton compresses... _ - _. mY Feo oe ls 1 and Thana 4 Wiese —.7 —8.6 

2 Men's clothing manufac- Light and power____._..-- —3.9 —6.7 

§ Loe ee Ke ES Wholesale trade---_....-.- —7.1 —13.4 

3 Women’s clothing manu- Hotels and restaurants____ ~~, @ hossiivas ine 

4 aoe” — : +56 Hie) 4-2-2 545~ Laundering and dyeing__- —1.3 —9.3 

9 cotta. pase | cn a terra: ee AD | Nonmanual 

4 Foundries and machine | Manufacturing, mines, 

ns a et RI oo Re Chie St and quarries.._......__- —1.7 —1.6 

6 Structural-iron works_.._- <@, Gti .c2ici a, Construction. ...........- —3.0 —4.2 

4 Railroad car shops___._._ POM Communication. ____- 7S: —1.5 —6.5 

- Electric-rallway car shops. ss. CEE 2 Wholesale trade.._______- —2.1 —.9 

5 Petroleum refining... . . a  , Eo Retail trade—sales force 

: ain ee et eg GURINRR OM pal OS ET, —22.1 —17.9 

Def Se... SY lpi Re ee Miscellaneous profes- 
Furniture manufacture...| +109 |........----- sional services_..__-___- +1.1 —19.5 























’ Preliminary figures. 
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Per cent of change, | Employment—i no, 
January, 1930, to Jan- | numbers (j99:. 
uary, 1931 | 1927= 100) 
State, and industry group | Social || State,andindustry group) St 
Employ- | ro January, | January 
ment | Pay roll 1930. | : mary, 
| SSieetpeenc ss ee 
California | | | Massachusetts—Con. | 
a, ad and glass | my aot ee ok + Ua 98. 3 =9 4 Ste 
BEES PARTS —28.7 —34. osiery and knit goods. 81.9 5g 
ee machinery, and Leather, tanned, curried, _ 
A hbo aoe lin ace dll —22.1 “—e — finished. a 4 W.1 
manufactures --____- —17.5 —23.7 aper and w ulp. . 99 
Leather and rubber goods. —23.4 —29.3 || Printing and publishing 107.5 100 8 
Chemicals, oils, paints, || Rubber footwear ---_-. 94.7 784 
ee eg Se —33.8 | —37.2 | Rubber goods, tires, and 
Frtating and paper goods. —8. 2 | “a — EOS ~ 61.3 Mi 
net dhbeincces an —7.6 | —16.7 | goods . . hie 95. 74,7 
Clothing, millinery, and Textile machinery and 
lle —11.5 | —16.7 | Rs Se ess, 89. 1 63 
Foods, beverages, and || Woolen and worsted 
a —8.4 | —6.1 || geods...............-. 69. 2 5A 
Miscellaneous *.. ....-.-.. , a ered 31 All industries. 85.9 ry 
All industries_______| —20. 3 | —25.3 | ase 
P ent hang 
Public utilities...______-- —8.4 —10. 2 | Pe 
Wholesale and retail______ —6.4 | —13.0 | January, 1931 | 
ae <n | imeoten 
Employment—index || E * 
numbers (1925-1927= || = Pay rol] 
100) - 
January, | January Michigan 
1930 1931. ~+|| Paper and printing. _. ILS —If 
Chemicals and allied 
Illinois ee —4.7 -17 
Stone, clay, and glass aR pr md and glass 30.1 aw 
po eS a 76.3 Ct a... eae eta 
Metals, machinery, and  ) eecadeel ie an 
Rw i te io = : so Iron and steel products. —24.6 — 34.1 W 
ne a hg ale ears a : Lumber and its products. —33. 0 —45,4 
we a a. ‘ 94.5 79.9 Leather and its products. 49 -IR 
emicals, oils, paints, ’ 
pate "pte pre = 95.3 85.1 roe and kindred prod- ‘iin ” 
inting and paper goods. 111.8 2.33 6 .. * SS : 
er ey Ath eae 89.9 78.3 Tete and their prod- ine - 
Clothing and millinery - _- 85. 5 72.9 Tob: he products ef nis +8. 9 ey? Fi 
Foods, beverages, and Vehicles for land trans- 
tobacco... ..--..-------- 90. 1 78.3 aeeccenion cope oe aa z —21,4 — 53.3 
All manufacturing.| 97.8 77.0 || Mieetianeous......--.....- | SI 
Trade, wholesale and Allindustries.......) —21.4| 0 — #2 
x. See a et RE: 81.7 -s New Jersey —T 
A 105. 2 5.9 
Coal mining. .-_--...._.-- 77.2 88.3 ~~. and kindred prod- ire] “ie 
Building and contracting. 53.9 31.4 rena “and their prod- aor C 
All industries... ___- 97.0 80. 4 a —12.0 —2.2 
. : Iron and steel and their 
Massachusetts Beret = : - me 
umber and its products. —16.3 | 24 j 
Boot and shoe cut stock Leather and its products.| —15.5| ~35.1 
and findings------.....- 104. 5 76.3 || Tobacco products ~11.3 ~507 
Boots and shoes_--_._..... 82. 2 65.9 Paper and printing. _.... —6.2 “6.8 P 
Bread and other bakery | Chemicals’ and allied P 
Cc oe a °F = ; =. products —12,2 —16.4 
0 ee ' ts............ 
Clothing, women’s. _____| 96. 6 91.3 stone, ©. Ae oe glass ep » 
Gulp een Oe sega op ot Metal severe ctnee ie inj 
Te SS © Owe . 7 an iron and s peep = _ oo. 
Dyeing and finishing tex- | s0,¢ || Vehicles, for Iand trans . Me 7 
en Oe ee ee rs Sale our igieas 3 —4,2 —10.4 
Electrical machinery, ap- a +2.0 
paratus, and supplies__-| 89. 7 71.0 iscellaneous. ....-.-.... +17.7 = 
Foundry and machine- All industries__.___. —13.4 2). 2 
shop products_-__....... 104. 8 88.6 | Se 


3 Includes motion pictures 
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has Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
ye February, 1930, to | February, 1930, to 
February, 1931 February, 1931 
State, ar.d industry group.|_ '| State, and industry group 
™ Employ- 3 Employ- 5 
‘ ment Pay roll ron ae Pay roll 
| | 
New York New York—Continued | 
72.9 Stone, clay and glass_._.. —13.9 —22.0 || Clothing and millinery --- —13.2 —17.2 
50.5 Miscellaneous stone Men’s clothing. - --_- | 13.9 —23.9 
and minerals --..__. — 16.6 —25. 3 Men’s furnishings ___- —25.0 —27,7 
W.1 Lime, cement, and Women’s clothing - - _- —9.4 —10.3 
82 | plaster....---.--- —3.8 —10.3 Women’s underwear —9. 6 —16.0 
8 Brick, tile, and pot- a — Women’s headwear __- —10.6 —16.9 
78.4 COTY. ccccecs-------- pe Ole oO | Mise sew- 
Pe EE | =11.3| en eee | ey ae 
61.5 Metals and machinery __ - —22. 4 | —30. 2 | Laundering and 
14.7 Silver and ge —22.8 | —34.6 | cleaning. ......_-- 3.2 —6.2 
Brass, copper, anc . P 
63 , aluminum . 2 : —15. 7 — 24. 7 F ood and tobacco____- -- —10. 8 —14. 3 
Iron and Steel_._.. -- —20. 4 | —26.1 5 Flour, feed, and ‘ J 
5h 3 Structural and archi- cereals... -..-.---- —12.1 —17.2 
ve tecturaliron__- — 24.6 —33. 4 Canning and pre- p 
-_ Sheet metaland hard- Serving. -...------ —%.2 —16.4 
ware... —14.6 —21.5 Other groceries. _----- —17.9 —17.0 
wi Firearms, tools, and Meat and dairy prod- 
“te cutlery... ...- —18. 4 | —28.9 wets.....4...--------- —9.8 —13.9 
’ Cooking, heating, ‘and | Bakery products-- _-- —11.6 —13.0 
eo appara- i ierawewaswwews <o —6.4 —14.8 
CC Re —17.5 | —31.7 Beverages. __.._-_---- —3.9 —7.2 
] Machinery, “includ- | Tobacco... ---..---- —5.3 —14.7 
ing electrical appa- Water, light, and power __ i? wo 3 
RE Be —23.1 | —29. 2 | 
Automobiles, car- All industries... __- 464 —22.1 
16.9 riages, and airplanes —37.4 | —45.5 | 
-r~ equipment Oklahoma 
7 and repair —..-_-- —22. 4 —30.5 || Cottonseed-oil mills. .___. i —25. 5 
45 "ae at ~19.8— —29,3 | Food production: | 
Instruments and ap- Bakeries............-.| —11.5 —19.8 
pliances.....__- 17.4 —26. 4 | Confections... - . -- -- —3.7 —30. 2 
64 W ne 98 a | Creameries and dairies +21.6 +18.8 
4 ood manufactures - 14.4 24.8 
5 4 Saw and planing mills —11.3 —14.9 | Flour mills-..-.----. |} —149 —29. 4 
8 Furniture and cabi- Ice and ice cream. --- “NS 2.5 
network......___. —20.9 | —29. 6 Meat and poultry_--_ —8. 3 | —15.2 
8 0) Pianos and other mu- Lead and zinc: | 
sical instruments - - . —6.9 —2. 8 | Mines and mills-___- —37.1 —46. 1 
0.6 Miscellaneous wood - —111 —21.8 | Smelters...-.....--.-. —L3 —39. 5 
6 a and rubber. | Metals and machinery: | 
g easesane------ —I11.0 —18. 3 | Auto repairs, ete_...__| —15.7 —44. 5 
3.3 on re —25. 8 —30. 3 | Machine shops and | 
> Furs and fur goods. +2. 5 | +6. 8 | foundries...._.__. —40. 1 —58. 6 
_ i ° emek.............-- —8.6 —15,2 Tank construction | 
6.2 Other leather and and erection. - ---- i —35.3 —44.9 
canvas goods. .___.. —13.3 —27.8 | oi industry: 
Rubber and gutta | Producing and gaso- 
percha... -......-.. —21.6 — 20. 5 | line manufacture-..| —26.4 —26. 2 
6.6 Pearl, horn, bone, etc. —19. 4 | —28. 2 | Refineries +1.6 a 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ‘ “19 | Printing: Job work... _-. —2.5 —9.5 
0.2 ag Sen er ee —7.8 | —I1-7 | publi utilities: 
Drugs and chemicals. —2.0) —9.4 | Steam-railway shops - 34.8 —~ 36.8 
30 Paints and colors____- —16. 5 | —19.8 | - f 
; Street railways. --... —15.5 —19.8 
47 Oil products____.__. —9. 4 | —1L0 Water, light, and | 
5 | Miscellaneous chem- ? ’ * 
. ~ oo seared 6.8 | ~12.1 power. ..-...----... 17.1 —28. 4 
5 8 Se o4 imaiaalamrat ~16.8 —27. 4 |! Stone, clay, and glass: | 
Printing and paper goods | —8.6 | —10.8 | Brick and tile- -_-.-_--. — 4%. 6 | —40. 2 
5 4 rapes boxes and tubes —11.6 | —19.1} Cement a plaster - - —12.5 —19.1 
Miscellaneous paper Crushed stone------.-- +5. 2 +38. 3 
T ~~ lia —11,3 | —10.0 || Glass manufacture. -_- +3.4 +4.9 
Printing and book- | Textiles and cleaning: 
7 eo 7,9 —10. 2 |} Textile manufacture __| +38. 6 +23. 5 
. Te —23.7 —27.6 Laundries, ete._...._- —5.4 —10.9 
9 Silk and silk goods_.- —22. 5 —25.7 || Woodworking: 
0 Wool manufactures _- —20.8 —19.8 |) Sawmills. _..____- ...|  —301 —46. 0 
as Cotton goods __._._.. —29.2 —33. 3 |) Millwork, ete_.______- —.1.7 —39.3 
2 Knit (exclud- - 
oa ES —21.4 —28. 6 All industries... ___- —14.6 —22, 3 
Other textiles......___ —28.0 —34. 8 |, — = —— 
46860°—31——16 [1009] 
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Index numbers (1923- | Per cent of | re 
1925= 100) — employ- || | February, 1930, ;, 
ment | February, 193) 
State, and industry group ____} State, and industry group. rv A 
February,| February, Employ- p 
1930 1931 | ment . 
| a 
Pennsylvania Texas 
Metal products__..-_--- 96. 4 76.6 || Auto and body works- - -- —24. 4 |_. 
Transportation equip- ¢ | BASE RSE —17.5 |__- 
RE GRE. SOIR 84. 0 2? 53.2 || Confectioneries.._....___- +3.8 |... 
Textile products__-__-__--- 105. 5 91.1 || Pure food products- __-__- —6.6 |. 
Foods and tobacco... ----- 100. 1 105.0 || Ice cream factories. ___.._. —4.3 
Stone, clay, and glass >. 9 Shar SESE aaee —18.3 
ie Ser 63. 2 58.3 || Ice factories. __.........-- —16.7 
Lumber products_- 81.1 57.0 || Meat packing and slaugh- 
Chemica products _ were 98. 3 OR SB: SON. jo cacubitiwe.....] —14.2 
Leather and rubber prod- | Cotton-oil mills_____._._-- —33. 0 |_ 
"ANS RS <Q 100. 1 94.0 || Cotton compresses____-__- +2.8 
Paper and printing- --_---_- 99. 5 94.4 || Men’s clothing manu- 
ON: . 52s BSH —17.8} __-- 
All manufacturing-- 97.0 80.2 || Women’s clothing manu- 
ee | 2.8 
Brick, tile, and terracotta —33.9 |____- 
Foundries and machine 
I 3 isn «saad diadelaraes —36. 4 |. 
Pay roll Structural-iron works___-- —27.8 
Railroad car shops.---_---- —25. 1 
inte Electric-railway car shops —12.9 }- 
| Petroleum refining - - - ---- — 22. 6 |- 
| eee | —20.5 
Lumber mills___........-- —22.8 
Metal products.........-- 100. 3 63.3 | Furniture manufacture. _- —19.7 
Transportation equip- Paper-box manufacture___- +8. 6 
"BAG MER Spa 86. 6 240.5 || Cotton-textile mills_-_-_-__-- —14.2 
Textile products isda irae 109. 0 82.2 || Cement plants___-------- —8.1 
Foods and tobacco__--_-_- 103. 7 95.2 || Commercial printing. - - _- —1.4 
Stone, clay, and glass || Newspaper publishing - -— —4.8 
i ah ES a 82. 1 44.4 || Quarrying._...........--- —18.0 
Lumber products___------ 7.2 47.5 || Public utilities. ___....._- 2.9 
Chemical products - _---_- 104.3 89.3 || Retail stores___.........-- —7.3 | 
Leather and rubber prod- || Wholesale stores_--__--- on —8.7 
— Baittocatel ais 102. 6 38 0 3S Se ae —6.6 
Paper and printing--.._-- 113.1 99.7 || Miscellaneous-_- --._-....-- —16.4 
All manufacturing_.- 99. 4 | 68. 3 All industries____--- —15.2 |. 





2 Preliminary figures. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in February, 193) 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 
actual selling prices! received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from retail dealers. , 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food February 
15, 1930, and January 15 and February 15, 1931, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of round steak was 43.3 cents on February 
15, 1930; 37.5 cents on January 15, 1931; and 35.9 cents on February 
15,1931. These figures show decreases of 17 per cent in the year and 
4 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows a decrease of 
17.0 per cent February 15, 1931, as compared with February 15, 1930, 
and a decrease of 4.3 per cent February 15, 1931, as compared with 
January 15, 1931. 


TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 1931, 
AND FEBRUARY 15, 1930 


| Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








| Per cent of increase 
(+) or decrease 
































Average retail price on— (—) Feb. 15, 1981 
Article Unit er 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, 
1930 1931 1931 1930 1931 
Cents Cents Cents 
Giiein CU ls, Pound... .<iox 48. 6 42.5 41.0 —16 —4 
Round steak.______- YR RELE 2? Mle ee 3382. 43.3 37.5 35. 9 —17 —4 
Oy ery ee eee ee OO Satacta 36.0 31.5 30. 5 —15 -3 
+ gli ee? aiiehe ae 29.5 24.4 23.3 —21 —5 
Plate Wetter s i ee szi. ot 20.8 16.7 15.9 —24 —5 
Pork me ETE LEE ES AP! ash. iat 35.2 29.8 27.6 —22 -—7 
= APs ee Ps cntolns 42.6 40. 2 39. 2 —s -—3 
em, Ge. IF: SERS" (gE, * 54.0 50. 6 49.3 -9 —3 
Lamily, MAGEE tis tes stl is Oi i23.i5 38. 1 31.4 31.1 —18 —1 
jp RE a ee ae Bede eee 38. 2 32.7 31.7 —17 -—3 
Salmon, red, canned _ _..............]..-.. OG adits 31.9 34.4 34.3 +8 —0.3 
| I So) RES: a ree 14.1 13.3 13.0 —8 —2 
Milk, evaporated _....._..__..__.__- 16-0z. can____. 10.3 9.8 9.6 —7 —2 
Dubter. cc os Pound..__....-. 47.0 37.7 36.3 —23 —4 
Obomargariine (all butter substi- |... es chbseen 26. 2 23.7 22.7 —13 -4 
utes). 
aa see Vis 36.9 32. 1 31, 2 —15 -3 
On EE OW aS Res | Sat 17.1 15.7 14.5 —15 = 
Vegetable lard substitute.........___|_____ | APSR 24.4 23.8 23.7 -3 —0.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh................-. Dozen. ....... 47.2| 36.1 27.2| —42 —25 
Gee Se ae Pound ........ 8.8 8.2 8.0 -Y —2 





‘In addition te monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes periodically the prices of 
gas and electricity for household use in each of 51 cities. At present this information is being collected in 
June and December of each yee. 
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TABLE 1.~AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEy7 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEBRUARY 15, 1931, COMPARED WITH JANUARY 15, 15 
AND FEBRUARY 15, 1930--Continued dee 






































a 

Per cent of increas 

Average retail price on— (+) Or cecreagg 

(—) Feb. 15, 193), 

gate Unit g, “tps compared wads 

Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Feb. 15, Feb. 15, | Jan 15 

1930 1931 1931 1930 193] ° 

Cents Cents Cents 
er rae Fe Sr BITES: FS Pound-._-___..- 5.1 4.0 4.0 —22 0 
OE EERE REIS Ore > eet n tia te 5.3 5.1 5.0 | —6 <i 
tics ndinionertndeenemhewh A acoinal Bbp «nteos 8.8 8.5 8.4 —-5 =f 
Ea ease | 8-oz. package-- 9.4 9.3 93; -1 0 
wesc narnbbumenbimanaall | 28-0z. package. 25. 6 25. 2 25. 2 —2 | 0 
ee. CREE eS IRE te es ....| Pound -. 19.5 18, 2 18.0 —8 | =} 
Se dase FR EE Meee EET Sh SA Sek ae. 9.6 8.9 8.9 —7 | 0 
PERSE eon eta ike pbs oi Pe 12.3 9.2 8.9 —28 = 
RT I lit eis isn cu Meum GO. ccudintal 3.9 2.9 2.7 —31 | a9 
Eg tee ee Se A | raat 5.1 3.9 3.6 —29 ~8 
' 

EASE --40...-----| 6.7 4.3 4.3 —36 0 
— EER SS RSE ; No. 2 can. -.-- 11.3 10.5 10.3 | -9 ~) 
OE See ek ae 15.5 14.7 14. 5 | —6 ~] 
RRR SOME “RINE a 5 15.5 4) -7 “| 
Tomatoes, canned__...._......-.-_-. seate Scena | 126 | ine 11.0) 13 ~2 
EERE RESET hen iowet ye -0un 6.5 5.9 5.9 | -9 0 

ER aa Ra Sea ES ee ON ee 77.9 76.7 76. 5 —2 —~(,3 
a CE ae BES a wf ee. node | 42.7 | 37.8 37.3} —13 
ET EL EERIE GE EPS EA oe 18.3 12.9 12.7 | —3l ) 
ES SEMESTER Oe Sie Suse ae ae Pak GRE SRS Bs 12.2 11.3 11.3 | —7 0 
Se ee eager Dozen 31.3 | 29. 1 28.7 | —8 l 
TF eee ee gear ene do- 49.4 | 32. 5 31.5; —36 —3 

Weighted food index._________-.-... | SEM PO in OSE SREY EN Se, ee —17.0 | 4.3 

} 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on February 15, 1913, and on February 15 of each vear 
from 1925 to 1931, together with percentage changes in February of 
each of these specified years compared with February, 1913. For 
example, the retail price per pound of sirloin steak was 23.9 cents in 
February, 1913; 38.5 cents in February, 1925; 40.6 cents in Feb- 
ruary, 1926; 40.9 cents in February, 1927; 44.8 cents in February, 
1928; 47.8 cents in February, 1929, 48.6 cents in February, 1930; 
and 41.0 cents in February, 1931. 

As compared with February, 1913, these figures show decreases of 
61 per cent in February, 1925; 70 per cent in February, 1926; 71 per 
cent in February, 1927; 87 per cent in February, 1928; 100 per cent 
in February, 1929; 103 per cent in February, 1930; and 72 per cent 
in February, 1931. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 31.2 per cent in February, 1931, as compared with February, 1913. 
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TaBLe 2.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE FEBRUARY 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH 
FEBRUARY 15, 1913 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








































































































Per cent of increase Feb. 15 of each 
Average retail prices on Feb. 15— specified year compared with Feb. 
Article 15, 1913 
| a | 
| 1913 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 1929 | 1930 | 1931 
| TT | | | TT a — | ———— | —_ | —--__ | -— 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak..pound..| 23.9; 38. 5| 40.6) 40.9) 44.8) 47.8) 48.6) 41.0] 61) 70) 71) 87] 100) 103) 72 
Round steak....do....| 20. 6) 32.7) 34.8) 35.4) 38.9) 42.1) 43.3) 35.9) 59 69) 72) 89 104) 110; 74 
Rib roast_.....-- do_...| 18.8) 28.4) 29.3) 30.4) 33.1) 35.4) 36.0) 30.5 51 56) = 62 76 88 91 62 
Chuck roast__.-- do_..-| 14.9} 20.4! 22.1) 22.7) 25.7) 28.7; 29.5) 23.3) 37) 48 52) 72) 93) 98) 56 
Plate beef.....-- do....| 11.3) 13.2; 14.6) 14.9) 17.5) 20.3) 20.8 15.9) 17) 29, 32) 55) 80; 84 41 
Pork chops------ do__.-| 18.9} 30.3] 36.3) 35.9) 29. 5) 33.0) 35.2) 27.6) 60 92) 90) 561 75) 86 46 
Bacon, sliced....do_.._| 25. 5} 40.6) 48.9) 48. 5) 43.7) 42.7) 42.6) 39.2), 59 92) 90} 71) 67) 67) 55 
Ham, sliced.....do_...} 25.4! 48.1) 53.6) 56.7) 51.2| 53.7) 54.0} 49.3; 89} 111) 123} 102) 111) 113) 94 
Lamb, leg Of....do_-_.| 18. 5) 38.3) 38.4! 37.3) 37. 5) 40.3) 38.1] 31.1) 107; 108) 102) 103) 118) 106) 4&8 
pee ees do....| 20.7) 36.1) 38.9) 38. 5) 37.2) 39.7) 38.2) 31.7; 74 88 86 80) 92) 85 53 
Salmon, red, canned 
oa ak ae eee pound -_}.....|) 31.4) 37.6) 33.2! 35.4! 31.7) 31.9) 34.3).- Oe APC LR ie. insite 
Milk, fresh... -- quart..| 8&9 aah 14.2, 14.1, 14.3, 14.3) 141) 13.0) 56 60 61 61 58; 46 
Milk, evaporated 
_.-----l6-ounce can../..-.-.. 11.2) 11.6) 11. 4) 11. 5) 11.4) 10.3) 9. 6)..... "OS A Tee Te: MRR Spa AA 
Butter. ..-..-.- pound._| 41.2) 50.6, 54.5) 58.8) 56.3) 58.5) 47.0) 36.3) 23 43) 37) 42, 14 112 
Oleomargarine (all | | 
butter substitutes) | 
is pan Re Fe Pe ot EB Se 8 RR ee Ce ee AR: nee < bee 
| eee do_...| 22.2) 36.4) 37. 5| 37.6) 39.2) 38.2) 36.9) 31.2) 64 69, 69 77 66 41 
P See do_-_.| 15. 4; 22.8 22.2) 19.6) 18.3) 18.4) 17.1) 14.5) 48) 44 27 oa ll} 16 
Vegetable lard substi- | 
Wee. - 5 cae pound_.!_..--. 25.8 25.6) 25.2) 24.9) 24.7 24.4) 23.7).....)_-.2 2/22}. Sein Sta Aa 
Eggs, strictly fresh | 
“anise dozen_.| 31. 5) 53.4 43.8) 44.2) 43.1) 49.1) 47.2) 27.2 39, 40) 37) 56 50 114 
DOE. .inwseos pound..; 5.6 95 94 94 92) 90 8&8) 80 70} 68 68 64 61 57) 43 
ee do....| 3.3) 64 63) 56 53) 31 5&1) 40) 94 91 70} 61 ie, ae 2 | 
Corn meal... -.-.- do....| 29 &5 5&2) &1) 52) 5&3) &3) 5&0 79| 76) 79 83 83) 72 
Rolled oats....-- | a ee \ ie fae te ae eS RR eee: Cee eee) see RE TE 
Corn flakes 
_...8-ounce package- _|-..--- ILGILG Me Ah 2S Be We... cclinculs-..-f.s.-210. aR .oaee 
Wheat cereal J 
..-28-ounce package- |... .- 24. 6) 25.4) 25.4) 25.6) 25. 5) 25.6) 25.2). ..)-- fees fl et Rae 
Macaroni... ..- pound-.|-.--- 20. 3} 20.3) 20.1) 20.0) 19.6) 19.5) 18. 0)...../-..._|-.--- ay eee oe 
Rice............do....| 8 6 10.8) 11.6) 10.8) 10.2; 9.8 96 89) 26) 35 26 19 14 12 3 
Beans, navy....do...-|-.--- 10.4; 9.6) 9.2 10.1 =e eS eS. | SE Re Meee SEN oy ere 
Potatoes.......- do....| 15 26 5&7 38 30) 231 39! 27] 73| 280 153) 100, 53' 1601 80 
CNIS i sccinaiis EE tek oe es Ve. SS See ae ERR FS TS ae 
Cabbage. ....... tic sulbadak 6.0 64 49 45 59 6&7 4 3)....).222LLLL TRE EOS, URES RSS 
Pork and beans | 
o-<6 nian i i lancoel, DMN: Seed Aes 11, 2000 2A Seed BR Micbunclaccanlencen|nscuvloccushntoocdece.- 
Corn, canned_...do....}...-- 17.7) 16.7} 16.1) 15.8) 15.9) 15. 6] 14. 6)....-|...../-.-- MEM SS 8S L STE RITES 
Peas, canned....do__..|-.-.- 18. 5| 17.7) 17.1) 16.8) 16.7; 16.5) 15. 4)...../..--- rea SEM FRSa | TSR 2) ES 
Tomatoes, canned | 
sinkinisn dean ORs cl anccal: Sa Set. IRD BE © IBF) AG Bhi Giacccahncineninca cclonbislecioglascusles-.— 
Sugar, granulated a 
EE PSS OE pound..| 5.5 7.7 67 7.5 7.1) 66 65 & 365 2 sCédS 7 
, ear iae do....| 54.3 74.8) 76.1) 77.4) 77.3) 77.6) 77.9) 76. 38, 40 43 42 43) 43 41 
COIR eacca do....| 29.8 52.1) 51.3 49. 9) 48. 6) 49.5) 42.7| 37.3) 75 72 67, 63 43) 25 
Prunes.......... | tee Rae | 17.1) 17.2) 15,8, 18.6) 14.2, 18.3) 12.7} -_--|-----)-----|----|----olen- =| 
a ae Ree 14.6) 14.5 14.4) 13.6) 11.6) 12.2) 11.3/__.--|.--.. | EERE TERR REE SP oe 
Bananas _-____- dozen_.|...-- 36. 8| 35. 7) 34. 7| 34.8) 33.3) 31.3) 28. 7)....-|..-.- Syed Sie. Se! MS OS 
Oranges... ...... “Tate | 44.7 =s 47. 1) 51.0) 43.6) 49.4) 31. 5|-....|-._-- | SRN SG Sper TEST! ads Se 
All articles combined 2.|_.._. ee |J----- — |-----]-----|-0-20]-2--- 56. 66. 8, 61.1) 56.5, 59.4) 57.9) 31.2 
1 Decrease. 
? Beginning with Jan. 1, 1921, the index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, wei according to the consumption of the average 


family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and diary products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1930, and by months for 1929, 1930, and 1931. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat, 
cereal, and macaroni. 
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Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate 
beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 
Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated 1j)k 


TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND 1 \ [py 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913, TO FEBRUARY, 1931 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 
































|| | 
Dairy || | Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- | Year and month Coe Meats | prod. 
ucts | ucts 
i 
1913: Average for year____| 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 ] 1929—Continued. 
1914: Average for year_...| 106.7 103. 4 97.1 || AE pie BS sa a ea 163. 5 195. 9 146, 8 
1915: Average for year-...| 121.6} 99.6 96.1 || SP 164.7} 196.0) 147] 
1916: Average for year_..-| 126.84 108.2 103. 2 || September. _._..----- 165.2 | 194.2 148, | 
1917: Average for year_.._| 186.5°| 137.0 127.6 || Oeeiie?. 2.525. i 163.5 | 189.2) 1493 
1918: Average for year_...| 194.3 172.8 153. 4 H November. --.....---- 163.6 | 184.1 147.0 
1919: Average for year_..._| 198.0 | 184.2 176. 6 || December-._.-------- 162.9; 181.8 144.9 
1920: Average for year_...| 232.1 185. 7 185.1 || 1930: Average for year__- 158.0 | 175.8 36 5 
1921: Average for year_.._| 179.8 | 158.1 149. 5 ||  , Se & _.| 162.9] 183.6 Rg 
1922: Average for year-...| 159.3 | 150.3] 135.9 | February _._----- ..--| 161.6] 1831)| 138; 
1923: Average for year_..._| 156.9 | 149.0 147. 6 || eal aa 160.9 | 183.0 137.6 
1924: Average for year_.__| 160.4 150. 2 142.8 SES ay 160. 3 183. 3 138, 9 
1925: Average for year_...| 176.2 163.0 147. 1 Bs She tects ane cip oe 159.8 | 181.5 137.0 
1926: Average for year___.| 175.5 171.3 145. 5 a earia a ae A pi 160. 1 179. 9 123.7 
1927: Average for year_...| 170.7 | 169.9 148. 7 | SE RE RS a 158.6 | 175.2 133.9 
1928: Average for year_._..| 167.2 | 179.2 150. 0 pS DS ey ae 156.9 | 169.9 137.4 
1929: Average for year....| 164.1 | 1884 148. 6 September. _...-.-.-- 156.4 | 173.3 138, 8 
EE rR OE | 164.1 180. 9 151.9 NE <tr sudan ogeepe 154.4 171.1 | 137.8 
February__......----| 164.1 | 180.3 152. 6 November-._.....--- 152.4] 164.0| 135.3 
I, Se ee | 16441] 1828 152. 4 December-.._..------ 15L6; 161.6) 129.8 
"Sea a. | 164.1] 187.5] 148.9 || 1931: 
_ PCRS BG BOR | 163.5 | 191.2 147. 5 || SS. See 147.1 | 159.5 123.6 
EE EE | 163.0) 1924 146, 8 || pS Se 14461 153.4) 1202 








Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In Tasue 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1930,? by months for 1930 and 1931. These index numbers, or 
relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are computed 
by dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These 
figures must be used with caution. For example, the relative price 
of sirloin steak for the year 1930 was 182.7, which means that the 
average money price for the year 1930 was 82.7 per cent higher than 
the average money price for the year 1913. As compared with the 
relative price, 196.9 in 1929, the figures for 1930 show a decrease of 
14.2 points, but an increase of 7.2 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, sep 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles varied, these index numbers have been so computed 
as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index nun- 
bers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 132.8 for 
January, 1931, and 127.0 for February, 1931. 





2 For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1928, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 ' 
61; and Bulletin No. 495, pp. 32 to 45. Index numbers for 1929 are published in each Labor Review, 
February, 1930, to February, 1931. 
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TABLE 1 NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
' Y YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1930, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1930 AND 1931 


[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 

































































“a — : | | 
year and Sirloin Round; Rib |Chuck) Plate | Pork ; 
~~ steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops lt Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter Cheese 
- } 
, —— 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.6 100.0) 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1000. ....-- dew 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 188. 2 
1071. .--+-ee | 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0 153.9 
1922 cue 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1) 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2 | 125.1 148.9 
eee 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 105.6 | 144.8 | 144.8} 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167.0 
1004... . sake 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 1389.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 135.0 159. 7 
1925 ~odeiben 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 185.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8 | 157.3 | 143.1 166.1 
1006... >a 162. 6 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 129.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2 157.3 | 138.6 165. 6 
ET 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4] 145.2| 170.1 
1928 deans ee 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0 | 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 174. 2 
1929 ; -| 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 186.4 160.7 | 143.9 171.9 
1930 _..| 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0) 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 166.7 | 157.3 | 120.4 158.8 
January ----| 192.9 | 195.5 | 183.3 | 184.4 | 172.7 | 168.1 | 157.0 | 199.3 | 178.4 | 159.6 | 121.9 169. 2 
February.-| 191.3 | 194.2 | 181.8 | 184.4 | 171.9 | 167.6 | 157.8 | 200.7 | 179.3 158.4 | 122.7 167.0 
March_.-_-- 190. 6 | 192.8 | 181.3 | 182.5 170.2 | 171.9 | 157.8 | 201.1 | 179.8! 157.3 | 121.9 164. 7 
April_...---| 190.2 | 193.3 | 181.3 | 182.5 168.6 | 176.7 | 157.4 | 200.4 | 179.3 | 157.3 125. 6 162.9 
May... .ss0« 190.2 | 192.8 | 179.8 | 179.4 | 164.5 | 171.9 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 175.6 | 157.3 | 120.9 162.0 
June.....--| 188.6 | 191.5 | 177.3 | 175.6 | 160.3 | 174.3 | 156.7 | 200.7 | 167.6 | 157.3 | 113.1 157.9 
July... | 182.3 | 184.3 | 171.7 | 166.3°) 149.6 | 173.8 | 156.7 | 200.0} 161.5 | 157.3 | 114.1 155. 2 
August___-_- 175.6 | 176.7 | 163.1 | 155.6 133.8 174.8 | 155.6 | 198.1 | 158.7 | 157.3 | 123.8 153. 4 
September - | 177.2 | 178.0 166.7 | 160.0 142.1 186.2 | 158.1 | 198.9 | 159.6 | 157.3 | 127.2 154.8 
October_...| 175.2 | 176.2 | 164.1 | 158.7 | 142.1 | 180.5 | 157.8 | 197.4 | 158.7 157.3 | 124.8 154. 8 
November .| 170.5 | 170.9 | 160.6 | 154.4 139.7 156.2 | 155.9 | 193.7 | 153.1 | 157.3 | 118.5 152.9 
December._| 168.9 | 169.1 | 159.6 | 153.8 139.7 | 149.5 | 153.0 | 191.4 | 150.2 | 151.7 | 111.0 150. 2 
1931: January..| 167.3 | 168.2 | 159.1 | 152.5 138.0 |) 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1 | 153.5 | 149.4 98. 4 145. 2 
February - -| 161.4 | 161.0 | 154.0 | 145.6 131.4 | 131.4 | 145.2 183.3 | 148.8 | 146. 1 94.8 141.2 
, | Corn , Pota- All ar- 
Year and month Lard | Eggs Bread | Flour at Rice tone Sugar; Tea | Coffee ticles 1 
| ‘ 
1013... . scien tneenian 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
1000. . : cee wants 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 203. 4 
11... 3 Se eee 113.9 | 147.5 | 176.8 | 175.8 | 150.0 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 145.5 128.1 | 121.8 153.3 
1922 107.6 | 128.7 | 155.4 | 154.5 | 130.0 | 109.2 | 164.7 | 132.7 | 125.2 | 121.1] 141.6 
1923 112.0 | 134.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 136.7 109.2 | 170.6 | 183.6 | 127.8 | 126.5 146. 2 
1924 a _.| 120.3 | 138.6 157.1 | 148.5 | 156.7 | 116.1 | 158.8 | 167.3 | 131.4 | 145.3 145.9 
1925 _| 147.5 | 151.0 | 167.9 | 184.8 | 180.0 | 127.6 | 211.8 | 130.9 | 138.8 | 172.8] 157.4 
108 cd ces et. 138.6 | 140.6 167.9 | 181.8 | 170.0 | 133.3 | 288.2 | 125.5 | 141.0] 171.1 160. 6 
1927 _| 122.2 | 131.0 | 166.1 | 166.7 | 173.3 | 123.0 | 223.5 | 132.7 | 142.5 | 162.1 155. 4 
1928 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5 | 163.6 | 176.7 | 114.9 | 158.8 | 120.1 | 142.3 | 165.1 | 154.3 
1929_ _. _| 115.8 | 142.0 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2 | 120.0 | 142.6 | 164.8 156. 7 
1930 _ - _....----.---| 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 211.8 | 112.7 | 142.5 | 136.2 147.1 
January__..._..-...} 108.9 | 160.6 | 158.9 | 154.5 | 180.0 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 120.0 | 143.4 | 147.0 155. 4 
February..........| 108.2 | 136.8 | 157.1 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 229.4 | 118.2 | 143.2 | 143.3 153.0 
March.-__..__._____! 107.0 | 102.3 | 157.1 | 151.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 220.4 | 116.4! 142.8] 140.6] 150.1 
i. Bio ae es 106.3 | 100.0 | 157.1 | 148.5 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 241.2 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 138.9 151.2 
if et A eae me & 97.7 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 252.9 | 114.5 | 142.5 | 137.2 150. 1 
June esti. _..| 105.1 97.4 | 157.1 | 145.5 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 247.1 | 110.9 | 143.0 | 136.2 147.9 
Julies oa das — 103.2 | 101.7 | 157.1 | 139.4 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 194.1 | 110.9 | 142.6] 135.6 144.0 
August __ | 104.4 | 112.5 | 155.4 | 136.4 | 176.7 | 109 2 | 182.4 | 110.9 | 142.3 | 134.6 143.7 
September. _.....-.| 110.8 | 124.9 | 155.4 | 133.3 | 176.7 | 110.3 | 188.2 | 107.3 | 142.1 | 132.6 145. 6 
OGM es 112.0 | 129.9 | 153.6 | 130.3 | 176.7 | 109.2 | 182.4 | 105.5 | 141.9] 131.2 144.4 
November________- | 110.8 | 140.3 | 151.8 | 127.3 | 173.3 | 106.9 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.4 | 129.9 141.4 
December... _...- | 105.7 | 120.6 | 15L.8 | 124.2 | 173.3 | 105.8 | 170.6 | 107.3 } 141.4 | 129.2 137.2 
1931; January..........| 99.4 | 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2 | 170.0 | 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.0 | 126.8 132.8 
February... ......- 91.8 78.8 | 142.9 | 121.2 | 166.7 | 102.3 | 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6 | 125.2 127.0 
































| 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1931, 
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* The curve shown in the chart below pote more readily to the 
eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the index 
numbers given in the table. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


Tas eE 5 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * February, 1931, compared with the aver- 
age cost in the year 1913, in February, 1930, and January, 1931. 
For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 
l-month- periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at 
different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on 
actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the 
average consumption of these articles in each city. ‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
February 99.2 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 
51 cities sent in a report promptly. The siiieirinalinnmnett 41 cities 
had a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Charles- 
ton (S. C.), Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Fall River, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Little Rock, 
Louisville, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, 
Newark, New Haven, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Phila- 
delphia, Portland (Me.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Savannah, Scranton, 
Seattle, and Springfield (IIl.). 


3 For list of articles see note 2, p. 23). 

* The consumption figures used for January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 
given in the Labor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been 
used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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| TABLE 5.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN FEBRUARY, 
1€ 131, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1931, FEBRUARY, 1930, AND WITH 
ay THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 

_| Percentage de- _| Percentage de- 
~ ers crease, February Percent crease, February, 
1931, compared _— 1931, compared 
increase, with— increase, with— 
City February, City February, 
1981, com} —} 1981, com- 
_ . Febru- | January, Febru- | January 
oe ceeded sidpncemetenihihiensetamas aed 3 
pe 27.6 16.5 4.3 || Minneapolis. - - -_-- 29. 0 16. 2 4.0 
Baltimore- --------- 32. 5 16.1 4.7 SEER REESE: TST ots B: 17.1 6.6 
Birmingham. ---- -- 30. 6 | 14.9 4.4 || Newark...........-. 27.0 14.2 2.9 
Rete... cu s_<daee 28. 8 17.7 4.5 || New Haven____---- 33. 7 13.0 3.5 
Bridgeport_-......--]---------- 14. 6 4.2 || New Orleans_---.-- 26.7 17.5 4.2 
mn id eee 29.0 18.0 3.6| New York........| 33.2 14.3 2.7 
ETS i Se 17.2 eee Cee eee 15.2 5.6 
Charleston, S. C--- 32. 4 | 14.9 61 3 See............-. 18.0 20. 4 5.7 
Chicago._.........- 38.8 | 16.1 UR 2. TREE fered RS 19. 5 3.9 
Cincinnati - -_------ 35. 2 16. 6 4.2 || Philadelphia_____-- 30. 1 16.4 3.6 
Cleveland......---- 22.9| 17.8 3.7 || Pittsburgh_._.____- | 3 17.0 3.8 
Co le cocwccane 18.8 5.9 || Portland, Bie. -=--| Sa > 16. 4 3.7 
7 oS * Beeee ee, ae 28. 1 | 15.5 4.5 || Portland, Oreg----- 12.3 19.8 1.9 
pe en ee 11.9 | 18.3 5.6 || Providence_._....-- 26.9 18. 4 4.2 
i ee 26. 9 | 17.8 5.7 || Richmond _----_-_---- 32. 5 17.1 5.0 
Fall River... ..---- 21.8 | 19.3 2; 2 8 Se eee 16. 2 2.3 
) SE ee See 19. 0 6.07 St. Lemm....:...... 29.8 18. 4 3.5 
se Indianapolis - - - - - - - 20. 5 | 21.2 Sik Oe eee 18. 1 5.8 
Jacksonville... ---- 22. 6 | 12.0 3.9 || Salt Lake City___-- 8.7 17.3 2.4 
T- Kansas City. -...--- 26. 1 | 18. 1 4.2 || San Francisco-_.---- 28.7 14.7 3.3 
L Little Rock ......-- 19.1; 207 5.1 || Savannah......_.-- eee 16.2 3.6 
T Los Angeles.........- 15.5} 168 2.3 || Scranton... .......- a *. 17.2 5.0 
Louisville. .......-- 20. 2 | 20. 3 5.0 || Seattle. ............ 19.9 17.6 2.8 
ut Manchester. .._..-- 23.1 | 18.4 4.4] Sp ~<"~ Spee Bee 19.4 4.2 
n Memphis- - -....--- 17.7 | 20.7 6.1 || Washington_____._- | 35. 8 15. 6 5. 2 
Milwaukee... ....-- 28.1 18. 5 4.0 |! 
1é ie ee oe 4 i is 
|. 
of 
1€ 
BS 
h 
in 
S- 
l- 
k, 
Cc, 
1- 
t. 
i, 
ire 
én 


6. 
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Retail Prices of Coal in February, 1931' 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal op 

February 15, “1930, and January 15 and February 15, 1931, for the 
United States and for each of the cities from which retail food Prices 
have been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con. 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar or 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite i In. those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1930, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1931 
























































1930 | 1931 1930 | 1931 
City, and kind of coal | City, and kind of coal a 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb. Feb. | Jan. | Feb, 
15 15 15 15 15 15 
United States: Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
Stove— Prepared sizes— 
Average price--_..----- $15. 33 |$15. 12 |$15. 09 High volatile........._- $6. 30 | $6.30 | $6.20 
Index (1913= 100)___-_-- 198.4 | 195.8 | 195.3 Low volatile. ........-- 8.78 8.53 | & RB 
Chestnut— Cleveland, Ohio: 
Average price-__-_-.---.-- $15. 00 |$14. 88 ($14. 85 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Index (1913—=100)_____-- 189.6 | 188.1 | 187.6 RINE ES ESS Fan aa 15.17 | 14.56 | 14.5% 
Bituminous— OO ea SS 14.75 | 14.44 | 14.38 
Average price-_-_-..-..._--- $9. 04 | $8.87 | $8.83 Bituminous— 
Index (1913= 100)___..-__- 166.4 | 163.2 | 162.5 Prepared sizes— 
——= High volatile.._.......- 7.08 | 6.81 | 6.4 
Atlanta, Ga.: Low volatile. .........- 9.94; 9.93) 9.91 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7.79 | $7.60 | $7.52 || Columbus, Ohio: 
Baltimore, Md.: Bituminous— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Prepared sizes— 
ee RA ATT Mccodacs 14. 25 | 14.25 | 14. 25 High volatile.........-- 6.05 | 6.09) 5.91 
a 13.75 | 13.75 | 13.75 Low volatile. .........- 8.38 | 8.13) 813 
Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 
High volatile............- 7.89 | 7.75 | 7.82 Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 15. 50 | 15.00 | 15.0 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12.92 | 12.58 | 12.8 
Bivuminous, prepared sizes-| 7.66 | 7.38 | 7.36 || Denver, Colo.: 

Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 
 Saaipppiersesss Ae 16.25 | 16.25 | 16. 25 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed--_--| 15.06 | 15. 25 | | 2 
Se Sanaa as et 15.75 | 15.75 | 15.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10.44 | 10.21 | 9.4 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— | ea 
~ | rr eae 16.00 | 14.92 | 14.5 
DROVE. «occ cwspecdeneones 15. 50 | 14.75 14. 50 Chestnut 15. 50 14.92 | 143 
EE se EI, Maem hes a : of Oo 
Bituminous— 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Prepared sizes— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— igh volatile.......-.-- 8.32| 7.41) 7.3 
Stove + ee eee eee nnn nw nnee 13. 77 13. 79 13. 79 Low volatile “RLS ae. 10. 15 9, 24 | 8, 
Chestnut awww eee ewe eoee== 13. 32 13. 29 13. 29 Run of mine— | 
Butte, Mont.: Low volatile...........| 800] 7.50) 7.9 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 11.09 | 10.48 | 10.47 || Fall River, Mass.: 

Charleston, 8. C.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.67| 9.67| 9.67 A SRO 16. 50 | 16.50 | 16.0 

Chicago, Iil.: (BRS cs. 16. 25 | 16. 25 | 16.2 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Houston, Tex.: | 
REECE t 16.85 | 16.40 | 16.40 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.60 | 12.20 | 12.0 
SESE Se 16.40 | 16.30 | 16.30 || Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Bituminous— Bituminous— 
Prepared sizes— Prepared sizes— 
igh volatile_.......... 8.41) 8.09) 8.09 High volatile.__........ 6.01} 5.93) 5% 
Low volatile. .........- 12.04 | 11.89 | 11.95 Low volatile.........-- 8.75} 9.17) 9.1 
Run of mine— Run of mine— | 
Low volatile. .........- 8.25) 8.00; 800 Low volatile. .......... 7.08 | 7.05 | 7.0 


! Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and — in the March and September issues 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices Love been secured and published monthly. 
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AVE: B AGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
, ON FEBRUARY 15, 1930, AND JANUARY 15 AND FEBRUARY 15, 1931—Contd. 






























































he 1930 1931 +|| | 1930 1931 
ne ba) : ve hee : 
ad City, and kind of coal Feb. | Jan. | Feb, || City, and kind of coal | pop | Jan. | Feb. 
. 15 15 15 15 15 15 
n- co 
racksonville, Fla.: Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
or Jac , 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_|$14. 00 |$10. 00-|$10. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Kansas City, Mo.: Cheptamt....5...5..5.-. $15. 00 |$14. 50 |$14. 50 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.36 | 4.91 | 4.75 
ire Purittictentiecsincces- 12. 55 | 12.44 | 12.44 || Portland, Me.: 
. Stove No. 4..-----.-- ..---| 13. 67 | 13.50 | 13.50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.15| 6.79| 6.77 Sea ala anita 16.80 | 16.80 | 16. 80 
les Little Rock, Ark.: 0 epee ee Se ee 16. 80 | 16.80 | 16.80 
; Arkansas anthracite—Egg__| 13. 50 | 13. 50 | 13. 50 || Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, Aaa Sizes_| 10.05 | 10.05 | 10.05 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 13.32 | 13.38 | 13.26 
h Los Angeles, Providence, R. I.: 
eC Bituminous, soepered Sizes_| 16.50 | 16.50 | 16. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Louisville, Ky.: ng, Sere | ot PaESe RCT EES ae 216.00 |216.00 |216.00 
Bituminous— 2 Sa See 716.00 |?16.00 |?16. 00 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 
LD High volatile.._......_- 7.03 | 6.24] 6.28 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. _......_-- 9.50} 8.75} 8.75 OED RE ane aie 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
Manchester, N. H.: Ca eS i oo | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 
~~ Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
ea > ttl gale a 17.00 | 16.83 | 16. 83 Prepared sizes— 
+ ee eS 17.00 | 16.83 | 16.83 High volatile.._....___- | 838) 8.75 | 8.75 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile---......-- 9.11} 9.83] 9.83 
aoe Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.87 | 7.44] 7.52 Run of mine— 
b, Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile_-__......-- | 2251 7.50! 7.50 
5 Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: F 
StoVG. i. cee hsb ae e so Si5s 16.30 | 15.75 | 15.75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
“" 0 Sa ae 15.85 | 15.50 | 15. 50 Sane “oF Se epapee | 14.75 | 14.50 | 14.75 
Bituminous— 9 | ARLE TS ERE OSES | 14.25 | 14.00 | 14.25 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 
High volatile__......-- 7.68 | 7.70] 7.74 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
4 Low volatile. .........- 11.00 | 10.57 | 10.60 eg a ee 16.70 | 16.23 | 16. 20 
3 Minneapolis, Minn.: CNN. dive ass sudwas 16.45 | 15.98 | 15.95 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 6.75 | 6.40) 6.37 
a Oe a aa 18.30 | 16.90 | 16.90 |} St. Paul, Minn.: 
Ps +" ae 17.85 | 16.90 | 16.90 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
99 Bituminous— BE a cnnitbeemincesicun 18. 30 | 16.90 | 16.90 
Prepared sizes— 0 Eee ae | 17.85 | 16.90 | 16.90 
High volatile.........-- 10.57 | 9.85} 9.69 Bituminous— 
66 Low volatile - --...-.- -| 12.39 | 12.63 | 12. 91 Prepared sizes— 
4] Mobile, Ala.: High volatile_.......__- 10.29; 9.58! 9.58 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.47 | 9.59 | 9.59 Low volatile. -........-- 12.63 | 12.66 | 12.86 
Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Pennsylv ania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.38 | 8.47) 816 
q) Bilge 13. 96 | 13.90 | 13.85 || San Francisco, Calif.: 
19 3 se | 13.46 | 13.40 | 13.35 || New Mexico anthracite— 
: New Haven, Conn.: eee eee 26.00 | 26.00 | 26.00 
a) Pennsylvania anthracite— | | Colorado anthracite— 
+4 OU ine semcenenges | 15.17 | 14.90 | 14.90 SNR OE 25. 50 | 25.75 | 25.50 
Cc in micnnacscced | 15.17 | 14.90 | 14.90 |} Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.88 | 17.00 | 16. 88 
New Orleans, La.: | | Savannah, Ga.: 
95 Bituminous, ep Reopened sizes_| 10.96 | 10.93 | 10.93 Bituminous, prepared sizes -|5 10. 24 510. 53 |310. 53 
9F New York, N Scranton, Pa.: 
90 Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsy lvania anthracite— 
OS 14. 58 | 14.17 | 14.17 IG: in «oe Riisepkicien tele rele 10. 28 | 10.18 | 10.18 
«ES 14.08 | 13.67 | 13. 67 6 ES eee 9.92 | 9.88 | 9.88 
5 Norfolk, Va.: Seattle, Wash.: 
58 Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 10.79 | 10.79 | 10.68 
ee 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 |} Springfield, LL: 
tl 14.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 4.34 | 4.34 | 4.34 
38 Bituminous— Washington, D. C.: 
98 Prepared sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
High volatile.._......-- 7.25 | 7.38) 7.38 | nas Sa 115. 73 (115. 73 [115.73 
i) Low volatile. .........- 8.50 | 10.00 | 10.00 SP ihindtionascnscnce 115, 23 |115. 23 |115. 23 
Run of mine— Bituminous— 
Low volatile..........-. 6.50 | 7.00 | 7.00 Prepared sizes— 
5) Omaha, Nebr.: High volatile.._......_- 18.63 | 18.61 |18.61 
9% Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 9.69 | 9.68) 9.71 Low volatile_._.......- 111.43 |111.43 |111. 43 
Peoria, IIL: Run of mine— 
r) Bituminous, peeapanes sizes.| 6.78 | 6.43 | 6.33 a 17.75 | 17.81 | 17.81 
Philadelphia, ‘ 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ss 115.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 |, 
” CHbediceees-cusces 114. 50 | 13.50 | 13. 50 || 
Li 
! Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


P jie average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all coal is 
elive n. 

‘ All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 
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Comparison of Retail-Price Changes in the United States and 
in Foreign Countries 


HE principal index numbers of retail prices published by foreign 

countries have been brought together with those of this bureay 
in the subjoined table after having been reduced, in most cases, to g 
common base, namely, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base 
was selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used 
in other tables of index numbers of retail prices compiled by the 
bureau, because of the fact that in numerous instances satisfac tory 
information for 1913 was not available. Some of the countries 
shown in the table now publish index numbers of retail prices on the 
July, 1914, base. In such cases, therefore, the index numbers are 
reproduced as published. For other countries the index numbers 
here shown have been obtained by dividing the index for each month 
specified in the table by the index for July, 1914, or the nearest 
period thereto as published in the original sources. As stated in the 
table, the number of articles included in the index numbers for the 
different countries differs widely. These results, which are designed 
merely to show price trends and not actual differences in the several 
countries, should not, therefore, be considered as closely comparable 
with one another. In certain instances, also, the figures are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period, 
owing to slight changes in the list of commodities and the localities 
included on successive dates. 
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d INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
United | ,, sey Czecho-| Den- . , France | France 
n Country-----| gtates | C@nada| Belgium | govakial mark Finland | Creep (Paris) Germany 
u | | 
4 Bez senile animes? cRner 
tumber of r Entire > 
Nee 60 59 | aa, = 21 320 1 | 71 
eC li- 5 | 
Commodi) |. de . | 56 (foods, | . ls ’ 13 (11 13 (11 
y ties in- | 42 foods | 29 foods bop 29 foods | 53 foods | 36 foods oy ios) | Foods 
; cluded --.- -- j 
: | Ministry | Govern- | Central | | Federal 
J Comput- 7 a = gi | of Indus- | es Par Bureau | Ministry | Ministry’ Statis- 
5 ing ageNCY-| Statistics) Labor | 7 — tics tical De- of — of Labor | of Labor | tical 
abor partment Statistics Bureau 
t iti | ay Diy | 
= | 
: Base = 100 July, July, | April, | July, July, | y ~~’ August, | July, —" 
; sa 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 1914 July, 1914 
| ||] —}—|— | 
1924 | 
January ----- 146 145 480 836 194 1089 1 401 376 | 127 
ME eGo 138 137 r Se Of eee 1035 1 395, 330 123 
, eee 140 134 493 837 200 1052 1 401 360 | 126 
October. ---- 145 139 513 fe “FRE 1156 1 428 | 383 | 134 
1925 | | | 
January -.--- 151 145 §21 | 8u9 215 1130 1 442 408 137 
po Se 148 142 506 | = a = 1137 1 435 | 409 | 144 
JG. ...<s00 156 141 | 509 916 210 | 1145 1451 | 421 154 
October... -- 158 147 533 We le. <.~- ----| 1165 1471 | 433 151 
1926 | | | | | 
January -...- 161 157 | 527 | 854 177 | 1090 1 503 480 | 143 
AGEB.. . <ndintie 159 153 529 | 7 eae 1085 1 §23 | 503 142 
aay. cone 154 149 637 | 876 159 1105 1 610 | 574 145 
October..--- 157 147 705 ae ale | 1196 1 647 | 624 | 145 
1927 
January -...- 156 153 755| 91s 156| 1092 1 586 | 592 151 
pV. ie 150 146 774 | 923 152 1069 1 §72 | 580 | 150 
JY... < snes 150 147 790 | 962 153 1102 1 553 557 | 157 
October..... 153 148 | 804 907 152| 1156 1 526 520 | 152 
1928 | | 
January. ...- 152 151 813 | 913 152 | 1126 1 §22 | 530 152 
<a © 149 146 807 905 152 | 1119 1 §30 | 532 | 151 
SUT. <cakaelae 150 146 811 | 943 153 1155 1 536 2111 | 154 
October... .. 153 152 834 907 146 | 1183 1 562 | 2115 | 152 
| | | 
1929 | 
January. ._.- 151 152 856 | 900 147 | 2 2 122 153 
February __.. 151 150 859 Ye 1141 2117 | 2122 | 156 
March____. 150 151 862  ) emeeereey teen | 2193 159 
SD .. 0 icone! 148 148 860 901 150 ae ae 2125 | 154 
| ae i 150 147 864 25a ee 1104 2118 2127 154 
; 151 147 867 2a _, sae 2127 154 
SR . casa 155 148 874 925 149 8 SE ee 2 123 | 156 
August... 157 157 879 | eee 1131 2118 2123 | 155 
September ___ 157 157 889 ge A ee et! i g ae eRe 2122 154 
October... .. 157 157 894 879 146 . @ eet? 2124 154 
November__. 156 158 897 YS SR ee 1123 2 120 2125 153 
December... 155 159 897 ig SRaeS SAE. 1090 |...-.-.--- 2 125 152 
1930 
January ..... 152 160 895 872 145 1048 |..-------- 2124 150 
February inde 150 | 159 890 SR es 1022 2118 | 2121 148 
March. ._.._. 147 | 157 879 3 Serres 1006 |....------ 2120 145 
Agi... coke 148 | 151 870 851 1.0 i Rae, 2119 143 
ee 147 151 867 gy RHE 945 2116 ? 120 142 
Jume._... 20: 145 | 150 866 | «| aeeerege OO fokab din see 2120 143 
en EE 141 147 869 | 836 137 gt ieee 2 122 146 
August... .... 141 | 144 872 | gg Serna 995 2127 2 127 145 
September... 142 | 140 874 | | bee ser 2129 142 
Oetober..... 141 | 139 875 | 830 133 O08 Lisscase-5 1 129 140 
November... 138 138 | ie | 3} eer 934 2 132 2131 | 138 
December... . 134 | 136 | Ce). Ges. -- OS }.....2... ? 132 | 135 
1 For succeeding month. 2 In gold. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN © 
COUNTRIES—Continued 
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Nether- | tri ; 
. | United India 
lands Switzer- " South Aus- 
Country.--| Italy | Norway! Sweden King- (Bom- 
Hag) land dom Africa bay) tralia 
| 
Number of ” 
localities . 47 1 31 49 33 630 y 1 30 
20 
Commod- | foods aus 46 foods 
ities in-| and Foods | Foods | ¢, el ph Foods | 21 foods | 24foods|17foods| and 
cluded...| char- light) groceries 
coal & 
Min | | 
pol - Office Bureau | 
Comput- of Ne et ee Social Labor | Minis- | of Cen-{ Labor | of Cen- 
ing agen- tional of Sta- | of Sta- Board Office try of | sus and Office | sus and 
OF <..0<a-- Econ- | tistics | tistics (revised)| Labor of i (revised) — 
omy | ics 
rs July, July, July, July, July, July, 
Base=100..) 1913 | 1921 i914 | “1914 i914 | 1919 | 2914 1914 1914 
1924 
January --_- 527 | 482.5 | 230 163 173 175 120 154 155 
April_.....- 527 981.7 | 240 | 159 | 169 167 122 143 150 
EE 538 380.8 | 248 159 170 162 117 151 148 
October. -__- 556 282.3 264 172 174 | 172 120 156 146 
1925 
January -_- 609 | 780.2) 77 170 172 178 120 152 148 
April______- 606 | 386.7 | 276 170 169 170 124 153 152 
RE: 605 | 381.3) 260 169 | 169 | 167 120 152 156 
October__-_- 645 379.3 228 166 | 168 | 172 | 119 148 157 
January__-_- 658 3 76.6 | 216 162 165 171 | 116 151 155 
, ae 633 380.1 | 198 158 | 161 159 119 150 163 
(RE 2 645 373.5 | 198 156 | 159 161 117 155 159 
October-_-- 662| 4757 191 157 | 160 163 | 120 153 153 
1927 | 
January ---- 629 376.3 180 156 158 167 | 116 155 158 
pe 606 377.0 | 169 151 15 155 | 119 151 151 
| 540 576. 5 | 175 151 157 159 119 154 152 
October___- 530 379. 5 | 173 155 159 161 119 148 159 
1928 
January-__-_- 531 $81.6 170 153 159 162 119 151 154 
pRB: 522 379.4 171 154 156 155 119 140 154 
[ae 516 376.2 173 157 157 157 116 143 152 
October__-_- 536 375.5 163 153 158 157 115 142 150 
1929 
January._-_- «3 eee 158 150 157 159 115 146 161 
February - - 8 Raia: 157 151 157 156 115 146 161 
March. __-_. 571 76. 0 158 152 156 157 117 146 160 
CS eee OO Nentvidions 156 150 154 150 119 145 162 
SES YY ESE: 156 149 154 149 119 143 160 
. 564 72.3 156 149 155 147 118 144 161 
BS PES BP li dethices 157 151 155 149 116 145 160 | 
August____- gee 161 151 156 153 115 146 161 
September.|- 547 74. 5 160 151 158 154 114 146 162 
October_._-_- ___5 aera eee 160 150 158 156 113 147 165 | 
November _| gt ENTS 159 148 157 159 112 147 164 
December__| 554 73.1 157 147 157 159 112 148 155 
1930 
January..--| 2 ae 156 145 155 157 112 145 153 
February - _| | ease 154 144 154 154 lll 143 151 
March ____. | -§25 69.7 152 142 153 150 111 139 151 
, es ys NR 152 140 152 143 113 138 151 
ET | ee 151 140 150 140 113 137 150 
pS 509 68. 8 151 140 151 138 112 137 149 | 
A 2 aes 151 140 152 141 109 136 147 
August____. | oes i. ..:..... 151 139 152 144 108 133 146 
September - 508 71.6 151 139 152 144 107 134 141 
"St a. | eee 150 137 152 143 108 127 138 
November. Ss Se ae 149 136 151 144 108 123 135 
December i 482 69. 0 147 134 149 141 1038 116 134 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in February, 1931 


HE index number of wholesale prices computed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor 
shows a further recession in February. This index number, which 
includes 550 commodities or price quotations weighted according to 
the importance of each article and based on prices in 1926 as 100.0, 
declined from 77.0 in January to 75.5 in February, a decrease of 2 
per cent. The purchasing power of the 1926 dollar in February was 
$1.325. 
Farm products as a group decreased 4% per cent below the January 
level, due to lower prices for most grains, beef cattle, hogs, poultry, 





TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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eges, hay, onions, potatoes, and wool. Eggs in particular showed 
radical price decreases in the month. Milk also averaged somewhat 
lower than in January. Sheep, lambs, and cotton, on the other hand, 
were somewhat higher than in the preceding month. 

Foods were 3% per cent lower than in January, with declines in 
fresh and cured meats, lard, dressed poultry, dried fruits, coffee, and 
sugar. Butter and flour in most markets showed little change, butter 
becoming firmer and flour prices weaker toward the end of the month. 
Both butter and eggs in February were at lower levels than at any 
time since pre-war days. 

Hides and skins showed a further price drop, with leather, boots 
and shoes, and other leather products declining slightly. 

In the group of textile produets there were cual decreases among 
cotton goods, silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted goods, while 
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ol prices of burlap caused a small increase among othe; 
textiles. 

Anthracite coal and coke were stationary in price, while bituminoys 
coal and petroleum products moved slightly downward. Aniono 
metals and metal products there was a negligible increase in iron and 
steel, while nonferrous metals declined appreciably. Automobiles 
showed a small price decrease,’ while agricultural implements and 
other metal products were unchanged in price. 

Building materials were down as lumber, brick, and cement declined 
in price. Structural steel and paint materials, on the contrary, ad- 
vanced in price in the month. 

Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer materials and mixed fer- 
tilizers, were somewhat cheaper than in January. 

House-furnishing goods also moved downward, with slight declines 
in furnishings. 

In the group of miscellaneous commodities, cattle feed, paper and 
pulp, and crude rubber again moved downward, while no change in 
the price level was reported for automobile tires and other articles 
in this group. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged lower than in January, as did 
also semimanufactured articles and finished products. 

In the large group of nonagricultural commodities, including all 
articles other than farm products, and among all commodities other 
than farm products and foods, February prices averaged lower than 
those of the month before. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF CoM. 



































MODITIES 

[1926= 100.0] 
i Purchasing 
February | January | February, | ,PoWe of 
Groups and subgroups 1930’ | 1931 ooo: 
1931 
ee hic icine ko butvcndtintdenoddad 92.1 | 77.0 75.5 $1. 325 
te ee i 98.0 73.5 70.1) 1.42 
PR, wc titbicets oktbecontwdbostlece ec tee taste oie. 89.0 62. 4 60. 4 1. 656 
I OU ce can S ane 101.3 75.2 69. 6 1. 437 
ESS Pi as? Sea 98. 9 76.0 73.7 1. 357 
RES SAGE SS See ae Shee hy SRE Cee 95. 5 80.1 77.1 1. 297 
See eee 97.4 85. 2 83.3 1. 200 
RE SOE? SOLES AW RP ES * ee 105. 1 88. 4 83. 6 1, 196 
ES ES et eee See eee 89.2 73.4 70.8 1.412 
Hides and leather products_...__......___.__._.__.____. 103. 9 88. 6 86. 6 1. 555 
OES ec ee 99.0 64.4 57.7 1. 733 
Oe aE RD AILS © 0: ENS AEE SS ine 2 107.7 90. 8 89.0 1, 124 
SN IE iki nc ctmcddddbh tern tideddgh inbnb-S 103.8 95. 1 95.0 1.053 
Oa ERS 105.8 102. 4 102.0 . 980 
yl, RP a et at Ws TR: 88.3 71.0 70. 4 1, 420 
TEE Fo Wa 3E SCRE STE EROS 93. 8 77.3 76.9 1. 300 
EE EI SP he ee 74.9 50.1 48.8 2.0/9 
Woolen and worsted goods__.._..._...----..- ee 93. 2 82.1 81.7 1. 22 
Other textile products__.______. ay HA SS ae be 72.2 57.5 59.0 1. 69 
Fue: and lighting materials. _.....__.__._._._________- ’ 78.8 69.8 69.6 1. 437 
oN ee es Se eee eee 91.2 88. 9 88. 9 1.12 
Bituminous coal... ._......-...-- + Regains edie! 91.4 88. 1 87.8 1. 139 
«RSPR SR Raxes teh Tose Sas ae eee $4.2 83. 8 83.8 L. 193 
EE OR ER Oi OL EES SEER 94.0 95.8 1. a = 
pe Se a ot RR eee te eee 65.7 50. 4 50. 2 1. 992 


1 Data not yet available. 
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yrnenenen 
: : : power 0 
Groups and subgroups i a i ’ ey, the dollar, 
xs February, 
1931 
Metals and metal products.._.............°....._.__._. 100. 9 89.3 88.9 | $1. 125 
es _ # RRR ORES eee ene eee 94.8 88. 1 88. 4 1.131 
Se EEE a aL ee 100. 2 67.4 66. 1 1. 513 
Agricultural implements. __.._..............._____. 93.1 94.7 94.7 1. 056 
ew CO EE ee eee See ee 106.8 98. 7 98.0 1. 020 
OGRE eS. 98. 4 95.0 95.0 1. 053 
0 Ee ea Se 95. 7 82.9 81.8 1. 222 
Pr ie ae CF La -- See a ee eee 91.9 76.0 73.2 1. 366 
OU AME, tN i chinianden tatbdies Coan cir oo dendd 88. 3 81.7 81.5 1. 227 
fe ek piesa onieWibalieciarss ss ndcbacticen svete a 92.7 90. 5 87.9 1. 138 
aad 8 2 sss eg fee 91.9 83.0 84.3 1. 186 
ee ere ee eae 93.0 70. 2 70.9 1.410 
Otter Geeuemen teemeerinis...................___... 106. 5 95.5 95. 6 1.046 
eins 92.3 83. 6 82.2 1. 217 
ae ME Rae pale gt ENG ESD 1S Pala eke we ees 97.9 87.0 85.0 1. 176 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_______....-..._-._______ 68. 6 65.1 65.0 1.5 
I eo Se le 83 89.5 81.4 81.1 1. 233 
EE OS EP oe ee 96. 2 90. 4 89.1 1. 122 
Howse eee... so 97.0 91.1 90. 8 1.101 
Ea eae ae 96. 6 95.5 95.5 1. 047 
ERA CES RETR Oe Caer 97.3 87.3 86. 7 1.153 
en oc ccuckewnmnnnmecmenen 78. 5 64.7 63.9 1. 565 
| IPERS Pe epee a 107.5 75.0 71.6 1. 397 
Paper and pulp... _.........-- ee een eee — 87.0 83. 6 83.1 1. 203 
i a CY aD EPS ee Se Sew 32.8 17.1 16.1 6. 211 
EES SS TSE I ER 55. 2 45.7 45.7 2. 188 
Other miscellaneous_.- . 108. 5 86. 1 85.1 1.175 
SET ee Ee eS 91.8 72.9 70.6 1.416 
Semimanufactured articles. _.............______ etebahchasn 92.1 73.4 72.3 1. 383 
I a in interline minwicaite wm aicin cues 92. 6 80. 5 79.3 1. 261 
Nonagricultural commodities._.___________ heathens 90. 6 78.2 77.1 1. 297 
All commodities less farm products and foods_________. 89.6 77.8 77.1 1. 297 
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Statistics of Immigration for January, 1931 
By J. J. Kunna, Cuter Sratistician Unirep States Bureau or Immicr \ 10. 


HE inward movement to the United States of 12,815 aliens di iTing 

January, 1931,was thesmallest for any monthsince the _ War, 
or since March, 1918, when 11,074 aliens entered the country. (Of the 
12,815 arrivals for J anuary last , only 4,091 came to take up perm:nent 
residence in the United States, the larger number, or 8,724, being of 
the visiting class or nonimmigrants. Of the latter class 5 441 came 
here for a visit or were passing through the country on their w ay 
elsewhere, and 3,283 were returning to their homes here after a tem- 
porary sojourn abroad. 

The exodus of aliens from the United States now exceeds the influx, 
4,397 emigrants having departed during January to make their homes 
again in some foreign country, as against 4,091 immigrants or new- 
comers for the month. January also saw a large outward movement 
of aliens leaving for a visit to their native land. In this month 17,169 
nonemigrants left for foreign lands, of whom 9,852 departed with the 
intention of returning to their homes in the United States aficr a 
short visit abroad. Nearly one-half of these visitors to their native 
land were Greeks, Italians, Portuguese, and Spanish, and the vast 
majority of these were male laborers. 

Immigration from Europe has dropped from an average of 12,287 
per month during the last fiscal year to 2,555, a decline of nearly 8) 
per cent, and in the case of Canada the decrease was from 5,242 to 
867, or 83 per cent, while the number of immigrants admitted from 
Mexico dwindled from a monthly average of 1,059 last year to 1s? 
in January last. Comparatively few unskilled workers now come 
from Mexico, the vast majority of the present-day immigrants from 
that country ‘being women and children. 


INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1930, TO JANUARY 
31, 1931 








Inward Outward 
ae i Aliens 
. Aliens admitted oe barred Aliens departed United ori 
eriod m au ia oer 
States | rrotal | enter- citi- | Total pe nd 


Non- citizens 1 
Immi-| jmmi-| Total | arrived ing ba Total| de- 
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1930 oil 
, eee 13, 323) 16, 29, 7: 38, 68, 611 881 
August.......- 14, 816) 19,724) 34 69, 957) 104, 497 837 
854 


September _-_-| 17, 792} 29, 359] 47, 151 
October 37 
1 734 


80, 
; 40, 
November-...-| 9, 13, 22,241) 22, 
December... 6, 9, 16, 378} 28, 
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January_..:-.-- 4,091) 8,724; 12,815) 19, 844) 32, 693) 4,397] 17, 169] 21,566) 24,885) 46, 45! 1 Sl 
Total. ._| 79, 613120, 548} 200, 100 301, 141/501, 30] 5, 734 35, 313153, 359188, 666,308, 097 402, 36:3, 10, 025 


— 














1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the patted | States 
2 These aliens are included = ens departed, they having entered the United States, levally 


illegally, and later being d 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official— United States 


ConnecticuT.—Emergency Committee on Employment. Report, February 19, 
1931. Hartford, 1931. 11 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Ipano.—Industrial Accident Board. Seventh report, from November 1, 1928, to 
October 31, 1930. Boise [19302]. 143 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

Micn1GAN.—Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Vol. I, No. 
1. Lansing, December, 1930. 88 pp. 

This initial number of a bulletin which the Michigan Department of Labor 
and Industry plans to issue quarterly contains information on the inspection 
work of the department, employment and earnings of employees in various 
industries, industrial accidents, and workmen’s compensation. 


*" OS 


MitwavuKEE.—Citizens’ Committee on Unemployment and the Public Employ- 
ment Office. Highteenth annual report, July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930. Miul- 
waukee [19312]. 17 pp.; charts. 


MinnEsoTa.—lIndustrial Commission. Fifth biennial report, 1929-1930. St. Paul 
[19302]. 304 pp. 


Data from this report, on labor on highway construction, are published in this - 
issue of the Labor Review. 


MississtpP1.—Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 55, Vocational series 
No. 22: Sixth biennial report, for the period ending June 30, 1929. Jackson 
[19297] 94 pp., tlus. 


Sourn Daxora.—Office of Industrial Commissioner. Thirteenth annual report, 
for the twelve months ending June 30, 1930. [Pierre, 19302] 41 pp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Unirep Sratres.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on the 
Judiciary. Establishment of a Federal unemployment agency. Statements of 
the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary of Labor made before the committee, 
setting forth objections to Senate bill 3060 and suggesting a substitute therefor. 
Washington, 1931. 25 pp. (Committee print.) 


- — Department of Agriculture. Technical bulletin No. 213: Perquisites and 
wages of hired farm laborers, by Josiah C. Folsom. Washington, 1931. 58 pp.; 
maps, charts. 


— Department of Commerce. Selected bibliography: Industrial plans for the 
regularization of employment. Washington, 1931. 65 pp. 





Prepared for the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment by the 
industrial relations section of Princeton University. 





“ = Unemployment: Industry seeks a solution. A series of radio addresses 
given under the auspices of the President’s Emergency Committee for Employ- 
ment. Washington, 1931. 31 pp. 


28 
- —— —— Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce yearbook, 
3 1930. Vol. II.—Foreign countries. Washington, 1930. 701 pp.; maps, 


charts. 

The volume covers over 60 foreign countries. The subjects treated include 
production, retail and wholesale prices, population, trade, and economic and labor 
conditions, although not all topics are covered for each country. 

7 —— Trade promotion series, No. 105: The coal industry of the world; 


with special reference to international trade in coal, by H. M. Hoar. Washington, 
1930. 828 pp.; maps, charts, illus. 
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Unirep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Technical , aper 
480: Intensities of odors and irritating effects of warning agents for inflam) abl; 
and poisonous gazes, by S. H. Katz and E. J. Talbert. Washington, 1930 
pp., diagrams. 
The study covered the effect of a large number of odorous or irritating sy}. 
stances with a view to the selection of the most promising warning-giving sy}. 
stances for use in gas. 





Technical paper 482: Toxic gases from 60 per cent gelatin explo. 
sives, ie G. St. J. Perrott and others. Washington, 1930. 30 pp. 
The explosives used in these tests are those largely used in blasting rock gang. 
ways and water tunnels in anthracite coal mines. The tests showed the conditions 
which affect the production of toxic gases. 





Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 53) 
Consumers’, credit, and productive cooperative societies, 1929. Washington. 
1931. 150 pp. 

—— —— Children’s Bureau. Publication No. 199: Child labor in New Jersey. 
Part 3: The working children of Newark and Paterson. Washington, 1931. 9; pp. 
Based on a study of working children in the two New Jersey cities, mace jy 
1925. Some general conclusions were that, except for girls in Newark, those 
going to work had been no more frequently retarded than children of the same 
ages who remained in school, and a group at least as large as among children 
staying in school had been advanced beyond the average so that they appeared t: 
have been capable of further school training. Retardation appears not to haye 
been a disadvantage in industry for all groups in all respects. ‘‘In Newark it had 
not affected wages unfavorably, nor was it associated with an unusual amount of 
unemployment, though retarded children shifted from position to position some- 
what more than others. In Paterson a positive relation, on the whole, was 
shown between retardation and low wages, unemployment and lack of steadiness, 
but the numbers of children in the groups were too small to support definite 
conclusions.”’ 

Government Printing Office. Labor: Child labor, employers’ liability, wages, 
insurance, women, strikes. List of publications relating to above subjects for sale 
by Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Washington, 1931. 33 
pp. (Price list 33—16th ed.) 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Statistics. Forty-third annial 
report on the statistics of railways in the United States for the year ended Decen- 
ber 31, 1929, including also selected data relating to other common carriers 
subject to the interstate commerce act for the year 1929. Washington, 130. 
272 pp.; charts. 








Official—Foreign Countries 


ALsACE-LORRAINE (FRANCE).—Office Général des Assurances Sociales. Rapport 
sur le fonctionnement de l’Office Général des Assurances Sociales, des Offices 
Supérieurs et des Offices d’ Assurance durant l'année 1929. Compte rendu 
des opérations des institutions d’assurances sociales pendant l’année 1/23. 
Strassburg, October-November, 1930. Bulletin, Nos. 10-11, pp. 147-353. 


The report of the social insurance office of Alsace-Lorraine for the year 192! 
gives statistics regarding the operation of sickness, invalidity, ane, and acci- 
dent-insurance funds. 

Canapa.— Bureau of Statistics. Internal Trade Branch. Prices and price indexes, 
1913-1929. Ottawa, 1930. 216 pp. 

Includes statistics of domestic and foreign wholesale and retail prices, security 
prices, prices of services (street car fares, hospital charges, gas, electricity, and 
telephone rates, etc.), and export and import valuations. 





and hours of labor in Canada, 1920 to 1980. Ottawa, 1931. 104 pp. 


Wage statistics from the publication are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 
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Department of Labor. Wages and hours of labor report, No. 14:  \!ages 
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Great Brrrain.—Lord Privy Seal. Statement of the principal measures taken by 
H. M. Government in connection with unemployment. London, 1930. 22 pp. 
(Cmd. 3746.) 

A summary of the emergency measures taken with a view to moderating 
distress and restoring more normal conditions. These have included a program 
of emergency works of public utility which will provide employment for more 
than 500,000 man-years, various social measures which, it is stated, have main- 
tained the well-being of the population to an extent which compares favorably 
with the experience of any previous depression, and a variety of steps to improve 
technical equipment, to increase the efficiency of British business organization, 
and to put British industry in a stronger position for competing in world markets. 
This policy is being actively continued, and the need for readjusting the balance 
of British economic life to altered postwar conditions has been recognized by 
the introduction of measures designed to restore agriculture to a more prosperous 
condition. 

—— Ministry of Labour. Unemployment Grants Committee. Report to August 
380, 1980. London, 1930. 16 pp. (Cmd. 3744.) 

Data from this report are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 
InprA.—Chief Inspector of Mines.. Annual report for the year ending December 

31, 1929. Calcutta, 1930. 182 pp. 

Certain data, showing labor conditions in the mines of India, taken from this 
report, are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 

New Soutn Waxes (Austrrauia).— Department of Labor and Industry. Report 
on the working of the factories and shops act, 1912, during the year 1929. 
Sydney, 1930. 26 pp. 

Reports at the end of November, 1929, showed that as compared with 1928 
there had been a decrease of 3,723 in the number of persons employed in factories. 
Male employment had decreased by 2,630 and female employment by 1,093. 

—— Director General of Public Health. Extract from report for the year ended 
December 31, 1929. Section 1—-E: Industrial hygiene. Sydney, 1931. 4 pp. 

This report briefly reviews the results of investigations of health hazards in 
several industries made during 1929. Among the hazards investigated were the 
danger from lead in the manufacture of storage batteries and from sandstone duct 
in the construction of tunnels, and the hazards both to customers and clerks from 
the use of X-ray machines in shoe shops. 

PoLtanp.—Office Central de Statistique. Budgets des familles owwvritres. Résul- 
tats de lV enquéte effectuée & Varsovie, &d Lédz, dans le Bassin de Dabrowa et en 
Haute Silésie, 1927. Warsaw, 1930. 49 pp. 

Contains results of an investigation of family budgets of wage earners in 1927, 
in Warsaw, Lodz, the Basin of Dabrowa, and in Upper Silesia. 


TASMANIA (AUsTRALIA).—Industrial Department. Fifteenth annual report on 
factories, wage boards, shops, etc., for 1929-80. Hobart, 1930. 20 pp. 


Vicrorta (AusTRALIA).—Government Statist. Victorian yearbook, 1928-29. 
Melbourne, 1930. 712 pp. 
Contains data on cooperative societies, technical schools, friendly societies, 
conditions of labor in factories and workshops, invalidity and old-age pensions, 
various accident relief funds, immigration, land settlement, etc. 


Unofficial 


Arcutvio pt Srup1 Corporativi. Vol. J, No. 1. Pisa, Pacini Mariotti, 1930. 

The first volume of a quarterly magazine, edited in collaboration with professors 
in the Faculty of Law and School of Corporative Study of the University of Pisa. 
Contains articles relative to the various phases of corporative theory. 
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Bepour, JEAN. Les accidents du travail et la loi pénale. Paris, Les Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1930. 198 pp. 


A discussion of the French workmen’s compensation law of 1898 princi;);\\\y 
from the standpoint of dishonest practices in the matter of claims and of other 
difficulties which arise in its operation. 


BERMAN, Epwarp. Labor and the Sherman act. New York and London, Ha. ye, 
& Bros., 1930. 332 pp. . 


BeveripGe, W. H. tree 95g problem of industry (1909 and 1:30). 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1980. 514 pp.; charts. (New editio.) 


CatirorniA, University or. Heller Committee for Research in Social Econo: ics. 
Cost of living studies, III: The food of twelve families of the professional ciass, 
by Mary Garringe Luck and Sybil Woodruff. Berkeley, Calif., 1931. (('nj- 
versity of California Publications in Economics, Vol. 5, No. 4, pp. 247-293.) 

This study undertakes to find out what the food standards of people in com/fort- 
able circumstances are, both as to cost and nutritive quality. 

Cuiark, Evans. Financing the consumer. New York, Harper & Bros., 1130. 
358 pp.; charts. 

Data from this book, showing the cost of loans to the small borrower, are given 
in this issue. 

CONFERENCE ON Epucation. Education and leisure. Addresses delivered «! the 


fourth triennial conference on education held at Victoria and Vancouver, Canada, 
tig 1929. London and Toronto, J. M. Dent & Sons (Ltd.), 1980. 285 jy., 
tllus. 


Crook, Witrrip Harris. The general strike: A study of labor’s tragic weapon 
in theory and practice. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1131. 


649 pp. 

In this work, the writer states in his introduction, the term general strike is 
used ‘‘to imply the strike of a majority of the workers in the more important 
industries of any one locality or region.”” He has treated the general strikes of 
history as of three types—the political general strike, which aims to exact some 
definite political concession from the existing government; the revolutionary 
strike, which aims at the definite overthrow of the existing government or indus- 
trial system; and the economic strike, perhaps the most common form. 
Dartmouts Cottece. Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance. 


Committee on Research. A reading list on business administration.  /lan- 
over, N. H., 1930. 42 pp. 


Includes a section on industrial relations and personnel administration. 

FreLtpMAN, Herman. Racial factors in American industry. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1931. 318 pp. 

This volume is described as “a result of studies participated in by members 
and friends of The Inquiry, a national organization for the promotion of coopera- 
tive studies of problems in human relations.’”’ The racial groups are taken wp in 
order: The Negro, representing the black races; the Chinese, Japanese, and F'ili- 
pinos, representing the yellow races; the Mexicans and Indians, representing the 
red race; and the immigrants of the white race. Special consideration is given to 
the difficulties each group faces, the progress which it has made, the opinion of 
observers as to its capacities, the causes of the opposition it has met, and the 
methods which have been used either to restrict its industrial opportunities or to 
develop its possibilities. The second part outlines a general program designed 
to remedy the conditions of industrial prejudice which often hamper newcomers 
in the field, and which are apt to be especially marked where such factors as di{lcr- 
ences of color and language enter in. 

Foster, Witt1AM TrRuFANT, AND Catcuines, WappiILu. Progress and plenty: 


Two-minute talks on the economics of prosperity. Boston and New \ orl, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. 214 pp. 
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Freperick, J. Georcr, Editor. <A ‘philosophy of production: A symposium. 
New York, The Business Bourse, 1930. 259 pp. 


GoLtpMAN, JuLiaNn. Prosperity and consumer credit. New York and London, 
Harper & Bros., 1930. 197 pp. 


INDUSTRIAL Retations CounsEtors (Inc.). Library bulletin No. 7: Semiannual 
review [of current literature on industrial relations, 1930] and five-day week— 
a selected bibliography. New York, 165 Broadway, January, 1931. 35 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 

KiistNER, Heinz. Fortpflanzungsschddigung der erwerbstdtigen Frau und thre 
Abhilfe. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1930. 124 pp.; diagrams. 

Deals with injurious effects of industrial employment upon women as 
potential mothers, and suggests preventive measures. 

LANDSORGANISATIONENS I SveRGE. Berdttelse verksamhet 1929. Stockholm, 
1930. 281 pp. 

A report on labor unions and their activities in Sweden during 1929, including 
conventions, trade agreements, unemployment, publications, social insurance, 
relations to international organizations, etc. 

Nanxalt University. Committee on Social and Economic Research. Industry 


series, Bulletin No. 2: Rayon and cotton weaving in Tientsin, by H. D. Fong. 
Tientsin, November, 1930. 79 pp.; diagrams. 


Surveys the industry selected for study under the following headings: History 
and localization, industrial organization, weaving and marketing, workers and 
apprentices, prospect and retrospect. 





—— 


Industry series, Bulletin No. 3: Hosiery knitting in Tientsin, by H. 
D. Fong. Tientsin, December, 1930. 76 pp. 


The data for the industry under review are arranged along lines similar to 
those followed in Bulletin No. 2 of the same series. 
NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF Soctat WorxK. Proceedings at the 57th annual ses- 


sion, held in Boston, Mass., June 8-14, 1930. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. 710 pp. 


Old age and unemployment were among the most frequently discussed subjects 
at this latest conference of social work, four papers being grouped under the 
general caption ‘‘ Economic old age”’ and seven papers dealing directly with the 
subject of unemployment. Included among these seven contributions are four 
under the classification ‘‘Current problems of unemployment” and three entitled, 
respectively, ‘‘Can management prevent unemployment?”’, “An attempt to 


meet an unemployment emergency,’’ and a ‘‘ Report of a survey of unemploy- 
ment.” 


NaTIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp (INc.). Elements of industrial 
pension plans. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1931. 48 pp. 

A brief monograph intended to present the information most essential for 
industrial executives who are considering the establishment of a pension plan 
or the reorganization of one already in operation. 

NationaAL Urpan Leacur. Department of Research and Investigations. 


Negro membership in American labor unions. New York, 1133 Broadway 
[1930?} 180 pp. 


Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Memorandum: Com- 


pany plans for unemployment insurance. Princeton, January, 1931. 15 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 


Scuwennina, G. T., Eprror. Management problems, with special reference to 


the textile industry. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 19380. 
264 pp.; chart. 
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